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THE DEBATE ON THE IRISH CHURCH. 


HE difficulties under which Mr. DisraELi rose to move 
the rejection of Mr. Giapsronr’s Bill were undoubtedly 
great, but, after every possible allowance for his difficulties is 
made, his speech may be pronounced one of the worst ever 
made on a great occasion in Parliament. To say that it was 
oxical is to say nothing. Of course it was paradoxical, 

or it could not have come from Mr. DisraEi; but it might 
have been sensible in the main, witty, or to the point. It 
might have given his party some clue to the principles on 
which he invites them to throw the Bill out. It might have 
put once for all in plain language such arguments as there 
are against the Bill, for the country to weigh and consider, 
supposing the country would take the trouble to consider any 
arguments at all on a matter which every one knows is 
now decided. But Mr. Disrae.t, either from design so that 
he should not be committed hereafter, or from carelessness, 
or more probably because he was dumbfounded by the in- 
herent badness of his cause, and haunted with the tortur- 
ing thought that, after all, his political success had ended 
in making him the apologist at the eleventh hour of such 
an institution as the Irish Church, was beyond measure 
weak, vague, and almost maundering through his whole 
speech. A large portion of his time was spent in spin- 
ning periods of what, for courtesy, may be called rhetorical 
philosophy, which had no more to do with the Irish Church 
than a statement of the distance of the moon from the earth 
would have had. What possible light could any human being 
gather, on the question whether Protestant ascendency is to be 
kept up in Ireland, from a statement that Mr. Disrart has 
been assured by several eminent philosophers that the intel- 
lect of man is not of unlimited power, and that, in the opinion 
of Mr. Disrak1t, where the intellect ends religion begins? This 
is not saying much for religion, even if it is true, but it can 
have no bearing on the discussion whether it is wise for this 
particular generation to let the Church of a small minority 
arrogate to itself the position of a national Church. As to the 
historical assertions with which Mr. Disrari1 thought fit 
to ornament his philosophy every now and then, they are 
beyond discussion. If the leader of a great party likes to 
stand up and say that no political party benefited by the 
Revolution of 1688, that almost every gentleman holds his 
land under the Act of Settlement, and that the state of Ire- 
land is no better than it was thirty years ago, there is no 
help for it—he must say these things, and as many more like 
them as he pleases. The last of these statements may, how- 
ever, have caused some surprise to those of his supporters 
who imagined, from their recollections of Mr. Disraexi’s 
speeches last Session, that it was part of the Conservative case 
to argue that, as the state of Ireland was so very much im- 
proved lately, no violent remedies for Irish grievances could be 
necessary. There was, however, something darker in his 
speech even than its philosophy, and more random than its 
history, and that was its prophecy. To frighten everybody with 
terrible consequences if they take a decisive step is part of the 
legitimate Conservative policy in every department of life, and 
we have had a good many dismal prophecies of what will 
happen if we deal as is proposed with the Irish Church. But 
these prophecies, if dismal, are intelligible. Any one can 
understand what is meant when it is said that Irish Epis- 
copalians will begin to agitate fora Repeal of the Union, 
out of spite to England, if their Church is robbed. This 
is intelligible to every one, and possibly credible to some 
few. But Mr. Disraevi was not content with any common- 
place terrors such as stupid people like Irish Conserva- 
tives could think of. He was determined to invent a 
grand bogie all of his own making, and the best bogie 


to intimidate the House of Commons which he could think 
of was this. If this Bill passes, he said, the clergy of the 
Established Church, who are to lose so much by it, will be 
vy sore; and the Catholic and Presbyterian clergy—who 
under its provisions will in ten years, as he boldly assured his. 
hearers, be a thriving, well-endowed body of men—will also 
be very sore, and the clergy of all the three denominations. 
will join in asking for the property of the Irish Church back 
from the lunatic asylums; and they will be joined in this. 
demand by the Irish landlords, who will have made, Mr. 
DisrRaELI anticipates, a very nice thing out of the whole 
arrangement, for they will borrow the money to pay off the 
tithe-rent charge, and then decline to pay it back on the 
general Irish plea that money lent by the English Treasury to 
Irishmen is in its nature not repayable. But this is not all. 
As the lunatic asylums will not much fancy giving back the 
money, and as perhaps the Irish landlords will not press very 
hard to be restored to the privilege of paying the present rent- 
charge in perpevulty, they and the representatives of the dif- 
ferent Irish sects will possibly, Mr. Disraztt thinks, come to 
a handsome compromise with England ; and, in compensation 
for not taking away the funds of Irish lunatic asylums, will 
accept the disestablishment of the Church in England. A. 
more comic feature of the future of Ireland could scarcely 
have been drawn. 

It is said that the debate is to last four nights, not that there 
is the slightest use in the discussion, but because so many 
members wish to speak, in order that their constituents may be 
gratified by thinking that they have got a member who has 
spoken on this great occasion. It is a great nuisance that the 
course of public business should be interrupted, and that the 
patience of Parliament and of all the readers of newspapers 
should be tried, by these declamations addressed to the absent. 
editors of country newspapers ; but we suppose it is an inevit-- 
able nuisance. There really is nothing to say on the Bill 
which can be worth hearing; and in order even to seem to: 
have something to say that might not be seen on the instant 
to be worthless, Mr. DisraEti was obliged to have recourse to 
all the strange arts by which he tried to create a suspicion. 
that he in his wisdom saw evils and dangers which were not 
apparent to any one else. The principle of the Bill is what 
is to be accepted or rejected at the close of the debate, and 
all that can be said for or against the principle of the Bill 
has been said a hundred times already. The whole subject. 
has been discussed for nearly a year, the nation has been 
asked to decide the discussion one way or the other, and 
has done so in a very unmistakeable way. It is voting, not- 
talking, that is now wanted. When the time comes for the- 
discussion of details, there will be ample room for discussion. 
There will be the question to decide whether the glebe-houses. 
are given to the Church on the right terms. There will be the 
question whether the fourteen years’ purchase given to 
Maynooth is a a a or an improper mean between the 
thirteen years’ pure given to the Protestant incumbent, 
and the seventeen years’ purchase given to the Protestant curate.. 
There will be the question whether such com ion as is to: 
be given to Maynooth shall be paid by the Irish county rate- 
payer or by the British tax-payer. All these are points worth 
debating, and on some the Government proposal perhaps needs, 
and probably will receive, some modification. But as to the 
principle of the Bill, there is no room for more discussion. 
One side says, We wish to do justice to Ireland by applying 
to purposes that will raise no religious strife funds now ap- 


plied to maintain an institution symbolic of the hatred felt by 


the conquerors for the religion of the conquered. The other 
side says, This is wrong, for it involves robbing a Church ; and. 
it is foolish, for it will do nothing to pacify Ireland, and wilh 
lead to a general spoliation of all property. If members went 
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on talking for forty nights instead of four, for the benefit of 
local newspapers, they could not get beyond these elementary 
arguments. The debate, therefore, has no interest, because 
nothing new can be said in it unless it is also as untrue as 
Mr. Diszacci’s new things were, and the result of the division 
can be perfectly well anticipated. The only point of any 
importance that has been established in the debate is that the 
Opposition have been obliged to own, not only that they 
entirely miscalculated the feelings of the country, but that 
they were wrong in their confident anticipations that it would 
be found practically impossible to frame a measure for carry- 
ing out the Resolutions of last year. There has been none of 
the quarrelling over the spoils which Mr. Disrar.t said was 
inevitable. The Bill, in principle, is acceptable to the whole 
Liberal party and to the country at large, and if it is not 
perfect in all its details, it provides in a definite mode for 
almost every conceivable contingency, and effects its object in 
an intelligible and consistent manner. 

Rumour says that the Conservatives may possibly cave in, 
and that they will not venture to divide against the second 
reading. They may naturally feel gloomy about the Bill; for 
they can get no support, in the House or out of it, and they 
cannot contend against the wish of the nation and a crushing 
majority in the Commons. Plain men, too, must feel that it 
is no good fighting for a cause which their leader, in order to 
be able to defend at all, had to defend in such a speech as that 
of Mr. Disrarti. Even in the Conservative party there are 
some who would vote against the principle of the Bill with 
much reluctance; and Lord Sran.ey especially ean scarcely 
like to show himself as the one educated man in a hundred 
who thinks the Irish Church can be kept up as the national 
Church of Ireland. The whole party may also concur in 
thinking that the sooner the Bill, if it is to pass, is got out of 
the way, and the Irish Church is forgotten, the better. So 
long as the question is before Parliament the Liberal majority 
is not assailable; but Mr. DisraELt may calculate that there 
would be some prospect of the majority breaking up if other 
questions on which the country and the party had not so 
thoroughly made up its mind were brought into prominence. 
The day will probably come, for example, when Mr. Giap- 
stone will try his hand at a scheme for settling the chronic 
disputes as to Irish land; and to deal with the land is 
more dangerous to him as the leader of a party than to deal 
with the Church, because his followers have not arrived at the 
stage of taking it as settled that to introduce exceptional mea- 
sures with regard to land in Ireland is safe for Englishmen. 
There are then plenty of reasons to be found, without seeking 
very far, why the Conservatives should be inclined to let the 
second reading pass, and to avoid having it recorded by 
how great a majority the principles of the Bill are supported. 
But, on the other hand, the Conservative party would 
feel itself almost hustled out of existence if it did not 
divide against a Bill which it has opposed as it has 
opposed this Bill—which it has denounced as a scheme for 
sacrilegious robbery, dangerous to the Church and to reli- 
gion, and to the security of private property. It is difficult 
to believe that Conservative members will decide to stultify 
themselves so far as not to protest by a vote, even though it 
be the vote of a minority, against a measure they think so 
wicked and sodangerous. The party too would be greatly dis- 
appointed throughout the country if their leaders were timid 
and easily beaten on so momentous an occasion. What would 
all the Lancashire and Shropshire clergy, who worked them- 
selves up into assuring their parishioners that if Mr. GLADSTONE 
had a majority Protestants would again be burned at Smith- 
field, think when they saw the men whom they had worked so 
hard to return adopting in silence the principles of a Bill which 
would be the beginning of a new Martyrology? ‘There is 
apparently no help for it. The Conservatives must divide and 
get beaten, and then they need offer no further opposition to 
the Bill, except such as is warranted and necessitated by the 
discussion of its details. 


SPAIN, 


HE troubles which have once more broken out in Andalusia 
will undoubtedly be suppressed, as the Government has 
irresistible forces at its disposal, while it possesses the support of 
even the Republican minority in the Cortes. The occasion of 
the disturbance appears to be the enforcement of that system 
of conscription which, in a heavier form, is patiently borne by 
nearly every other Continental country. The quota for the 
present year only amounts to twenty-five thousand men out 
of sixteen millions of inhabitants; but it seems that the liabi- 
lity to serve is generally unpopular; and perhaps resistance 


may have been encouraged by the violent speeches of some 
members of the Parliamentary Opposition. In France, al- 
though the phrase of “a bad number” drawn by a conscript 
perhaps indicates the real opinion of the people, the conscrip- 
tion, like every other institution connected with the army, has 
been surrounded by a halo of conventional enthusiasm. It is 
said that popular feeling on the subject has latterly under- 
gone a change, but hitherto journalists, romance writers, 
and orators have habitually represented the army as the 
chief instrument of national glory, and have assumed that 
the domestic regrets of the conscript are swallowed up in 
his patriotic ardour, The still more comprehensive military 
system of Northern Germany is apparently sanctioned by 
public opinion. In Italy it is difficult to distinguish between 
spontaneous aversion to compulsory service and the results 
of the intrigues of the clerical and reactionary party for 
the purpose of exciting discontent against the Government, 
There can be no doubt that in Spain also the priests will 
cultivate, to the utmost of their power, any discontent 
which may be produced by the conscription. A year ago 
they were cordially allied with the chiefs of the army; but 
clerical influence over the Government disappeared with the 
flight of IsaneLia, while the military leaders of the day ac- 
quired additional predominance in the State. It is possible 
that the early prospect of active service in Cuba may increase 
the popular disinclination to serve in the army. It has been 
thought, not without reason, that the large share of colonial 
duty which falls to the lot of English soldiers would place an 
additional impediment in the way of any project of conscrip- 
tion. Spain comes next to England in the proportionate 
amount of colonial service; and the garrison of Cuba, which 
is large even in time of peace, has now attained the dimen- 
sions of a considerable army. Whatever may be the chief 
causes of the Andalusian disturbances, they are not unlikely 
to be repeated in other parts of the kingdom, especially 
as every town and country district contains the elements of 
disaffection among the clergy, the friends of the fallen dynasty, 
the extreme Republicans, and, in some of the Northern 
Provinces, the Carlists. 


Before the beginning of the troubles at Xeres, the ordinary 
vote for the annual conscription had provoked angry debates 
in the Cortes. The Republicans, not content with declaimi 
against the conscription, or “ tribute of blood,” have inven 
the parodoxical theory that a standing army is unnecessary 
in Spain. It is indeed impossible to deny that some armed 
force is required, both to preserve order and to defend national 
independence, but the Republicans demand that the public 
safety shall be entrusted to the militia, and to the Volunteers 
of Liberty, who consist largely of the armed rabble of the 
towns. For similar reasons the French Republicans of 1848 
insisted on the removal of the regular garrison of Paris, and 
on the enrolment of the population in the Nationzl Guard. In 
compliance with the demand of their supporters, the Pro- 
visional Government quartered the army in distant depart- 
ments, and armed 400,000 National Guards in Paris and the 
neighbouring districts. The terrible insurrection of June was 
the natural result of the armament of a disaffected populace ; 
and similar results would ensue on the withdrawal of all check 
from the Spanish Volunteers of Liberty. The Republicans 
are not mistaken in their belief that the power of the present 
Government rests principally on the army, nor are revolutions 
and administrations conducted by general officers consistent with 
genuine freedom; but at the present time no party is strong 
enough in the confidence of the nation to. govern otherwise 
than by armed force, and disciplined regiments are in every 
way preferable to disorderly levies. If the Volunteers were 
properly organized, and paid at a rate sufficient to secure their 
services, they would merely constitute a new and more costly 
army, of which the chiefs would soon rise to the power which 
is now exercised by Prim and Serrano. The Ministers readily 
admit that it would be desirable to dispense with the con- 
scription, if the state of the finances enabled them to attract 
voluntary recruits by the offer of adequate pay. For the pre- 
sent the Revolution, like all events of the same kind, has 
largely diminished the public revenue, both by the disturb- 
ance of trade and in consequence of the irregular abolition of 
some indirect taxes. The ranks of the army must therefore be 
filled by conscription, or the establishment must be largely 
reduced. In proportion to the population the Spanish army 
is perhaps the smallest in Europe, and the Government is 
fully justified in opposing at the present time any attempt to 
diminish its strength. 

Sefior Garripo, one of the Republican leaders, shocked the 
ee ym feeling of the Cortes by describing certain rebels wha 

d been executed in Cuba as brethren who died in combating 
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for their liberty. It would be difficult to carry factious per- 
versity further, for the whole Spanish nation is united in the 
determination to retain the sovereignty of Cuba; and the 
friends of the Revolution more especially resent the occasion 
which was selected for the insurrectionary movement. It is 
obvious that if the army were crippled by the immediate 
abolition of the conscription, the rebellion, which, accord- 
ing to recent accounts, had been nearly suppressed, would 
become irresistible. Sefior Garripo, indeed, asserted that the 
Volunteers of Liberty would, if necessary, go to Cuba; but 
there would be neither economy nor advantage in trusting to 
their questionable devotion. It is of the utmost importance 
to Spain that tranquillity should be restored in Cuba without 
delay, for American cupidity is bent on the acquisition of the 
island; and the most active politicians, encouraged by a 
unanimous vote of the House of Representatives, are urging 
on the Presipent the recognition of the insurgent Govern- 
ment. ‘The pertinacious clamour which bas been directed 
against England for acknowledging that a great war could 
only be conducted by belligerents, will offer little obstacle to 
a repetition of the flagitious spoliation of Mexico. Like Cuba, 
Texas furnished by an insurrection a pretext for recognising 
the province as an independent Republic; the scheme was 
completed by the annexation of the territory to the Union, 
and the dissatisfaction of Mexico was punished by an invasion 
which ended in the conquest of California. The party which 
is now called Republican disapproved of the seizure of Texas, 
and of the Mexican war ; but since its accession to power it has 
adopted the aggressive policy of its predecessors. Thirteen or 
fourteen years ago, Mr. Bucwanan proposed to obtain posses- 
sion of Cuba for the purpose of protecting slavery, and the 
opportunity of liberating the Cuban negrocs is a still more 
plausible pretext for aggrandizement. It would be impossible 
for Spain to contest the possession of Cuba with the United 
States; but there may still perhaps be time to terminate 
the civil war before the American Government is prepared 
to interfere. The Cortes loudly applauded Prim when he 
declared that the language of Garripo was offensive to the 
nitional honour. In principle Prim accepted the condemna- 
tion of the system of compulsory service, but he declared that 
the army was for the time indispensable for the protection of 
the public interests abroad and at home. The disturbances of 
Malaga, of Cadiz, and of Xeres prove that the services of the 
army are indispensable for the maintenance of order. Many 
years have passed since the military force was employed in 
its present task of maintaining the constitutional authority of 
the Cortes. 


The preponderance of the moderate party is every day 
more thoroughly established. The power of the Republicans 
is still further diminished by the adoption of an arrangement 
which, although it may perhaps be necessary, seems incon- 
sistent with free Parliamentary discussion, All questions are 
to be considered by one of four standing Comiittees, appointed 
for the purpose, before they are submitted to the Cortes; and 
as the Committees will be controlled by the dominant party, 
the minority will be prevented from originating any measures. 
Some of the Republican leaders threatened to withdraw from 
the Cortes if the motion was carried, but the actual secession 
of the minority, which would greatly embarrass the Govern- 
ment, has not been hitherto reported. It is highly desirable 
that all opinions should be fully represented in the impending 
discussion on the form of government and on the choice of a 
King. The Ministers have at last made the important com- 
munication of their intention to propose a candidate for the 
Crown as soon as the principle of a monarchical govern- 
ment is adopted. It is possible that they may have taken 
some of their principal adherents into their confidence; but 
thus far their secret has been kept from the outer world. In 
a recent debate one of the Republican speakers insisted on the 
dismissal from the army of the Duke of MontrensiEr, whom 
he described, in Spanish form, as Don Antonio of Bourbon 
and Bourbon. Admiral Torete boldly, or rashly, declared him- 
self a supporter of the Duke, who was, as he said, properly 
called Don Antonio of Orleans and Bourbon. The Admiral 
informed the Cortes that it was only in deference to his own 
objections that the Duke had been persuaded not to embark in 
Torete’s flagship when he was about to commence the Revo- 
lution, It had not been previously known that the Duke of 
Montrensier avowed his share in the movement which pre- 
cipitated his sister-in-law from the throne. His complicity 
may perhaps secure favour to his candidature, and it is known 
that SERRANO, notwithstanding his more politic reserve, shares 
the wishes of Torere. General Prim, who endeavoured to 
correct the frankness of his colleague, was careful to assure the 
Cortes that the Admiral expressed on!y his own private opinion. 


The choice seems, since the name of the Duke of Aosta has 
unaccountably disappeared from the list, to lie between the 
Duke of Montrenster and King Ferprvanp, if, indeed, there 
is any Portuguese candidate. The son of Louis Patuipre and 
the son-in-law of Frerpinanp VII. will have to contend with 
much unpopularity, although he is personally well qualified to 
reign. 


THE INCOME-TAX. 

T may be hoped, for the sake of Mr. Lower’s financial 
reputation, as well as on more serious grounds, that the 
report of an intention to increase the Income-tax is unfounded. 
The gravest error committed by Mr. Giapstone during his 
long and brilliant administration of finance consisted in his 
numerous and rapid alterations in the rate of Income-tax. It 
has been over and over again demonstrated, that a uniform 
charge continuing over a long series of years corrects the in- 
equalities which arise from the varying relations of income and 
property; and it may be added that a low rate, by reconciling 
popular opinion to the tax, reduces to the smallest amount 
the fraudulent misrepresentations of traders. Sir Robert 
Peet's rate of sevenpence in the pound remained for twelve 
years without alteration; but the high amount of charge pro- 
duced a formidable clamour against the principle of the tax. 
During the Crimean war, partly under the pressure of necessity, 
and in some degree from a desire to avenge on the patriotic 
taxpayer the popularity of the war, Mr. GLapstone raised the 
tax to sixteenpence, which on the conclusion of peace Lord 
Patmerston and Sir George Lewis were forced to reduce to 
sevenpence, On hisreturn to office Mr. GLapstone raised the 
rate successively to eightpence and to ninepence, to cover 
the deficits of his Budgets in 1860 and 1861; and as the 
prosperity of the revenue revived he gradually lowered the 
rate until it was fixed at fourpence. It may be doubted 
whether the authority of any other Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would have induced the House of Commons and the 
country to submit to the inconvenience of constant changes ; 
but the confidence which Mr. Gtapstone had earned by his 
services was well-deserved. The fourpenny tax was cheer- 
fully borne, and it seemed likely to become permanent, when 
the unlucky Abyssinian war compelled the Government once 
more to look round for a victim. The same considerations 
which suggested the rude beginnings of taxation still in- 
fluence the policy of financiers. The Income-tax payer, un- 
fortunately for himself, is in the position of a medieval trader 
travelling along the valley of the Rhine, or entering or leaving 
the ports of the Channel. The robber barons levied tolls, not 
on those who could best afford to pay them, but on the owners 
of goods which traversed the river or the road within reach 
of their castles; and more regular duties were imposed on 
exports and imports where they passed, on landing or ship- 
ment, through the neck of the bottle. In modern times 
incomes are still more easily reached than goods, and therefore 
Governments prefer to dip their hands in the bag which is 

most insecurely fastened. 

The late Ministry would probably under any circumstances 
have preferred the ready resource of an additional twopence 
in the pound to a laborious study of the plan which would 
have been most equitable‘ and least oppressive. It also 
happened that, although Mr. DisrarLi was in office, Mr. 
GLADSTONE was in power, having a majority which, on financial 
questions, would have followed him with perfect unanimity. 
The nominal Minister was compelled to earn the approval 
of his rival by anticipating his decision, and it was well 
known that Mr. GLapsronr’s aversion to war always induced 
him to make the payment of military charges as burdensome 
as possible to the tax-payer. Accordingly, Mr. Disragii and 
Mr. Hunr proposed to pay the Abyssinian expenses out of 
revenue, and Mr, GLapstone justified their foresight by an 
affable support of their proposal. If the choice had been only 
between the additional twopence and an increase of Customs 
or Excise duties, it might have been reasonably contended 
that the proceeds of indirect taxation would not compen- 
sate for the derangement of trade; nor could it be expected 
that, in his precarious position, Mr. Disrartt would incur 
the risk ofa popular agitation. But for the fear of Mr. GLap- 
STONE, he might perhaps have resorted to the reasonable and 
convenient course of distributing the payment over five or six 
years by means of a temporary loan. In this way the outlay, 
though originally charged to capital, would have been ulti- 
mately borne by revenue, and in the meantime a troublesome 
disturbance of taxation would have been avoided. In a great 
war extending over several years it is proper, although loans 
may be unavoidable, to provide for a large portion of the 
expenditure by taxation; but the Abyssinian misfortune, 
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though it has proved a dark and heavy cloud, had from the 
first the light behind it which showed that it was a passing 
evil, It was peculiarly undesirable to establish a precedent 
for throwing all extraordinary outlay on the payer of Income- 
tax, when Mr. Disrartt had just before handed over the 
control of policy and finance to a class which pays not 
a shilling of Income-tax. Mr. Gxapstonr’s benevolent 
desire to prevent war by making it disagreeable will but 
rarely attain its object if taxation and representation are 
permanently dissevered. Mr. Bricut’s cheap breakfast-table, 
which means the addition of tenpence or a shilling to the 
Income-tax, affords a sufficient warning to indolent financiers. 
If articles of general consumption were relieved from duty, the 
working-classes would not be intimidated by the menace of 
taxes to be imposed on landowners and capitalists. 


Three members at least of the present Government—Mr, 
‘GLADSTONE, Mr. CarpweELL, and Mr. Lowre—understand the 
theory of taxation on incomes, but Mr. GLapsToveE is perhaps 
too exclusively impressed with the belief that the income of 
the year is identical with the available wealth of the nation. 
At is true that local rates rise and fall with the demand for 
expenditure; but a tax levied exclusively on real property 
differs widely from a percentage upon income. A freeholder 
or permanent tenant, although he may be exposed to inconve- 
nience, suffers no loss from the variation of the annual rates, 
but a temporary increase of the Income-tax falls with undue 
severity on the professional or industrial tax-payer whose in- 
come may perhaps be worth only two or three years’ purchase. 
There may be persons who, having within the last two 
years earned large incomes for the first time, will relapse into 
their former condition through commercial changes, may be 
ilisabled by sickness, or may die. If the fulfilment of Mr. 
Disrakv’s anticipations had enabled Mr. Lowe to repeal the 
Abyssinian twopence in the present year, the recipients of 
incomes lasting only for two years would have contributed 
fifteen or sixteen times their due proportion to the expenses 
of the war; and the injustice would be owing wholly to the 
short duration of the tax, and in no degree to its amount. It 
is undesirable to provide taxpayers who have the secret of 
their own incomes with new and plausible pretexts for 
making inadequate returns. If Schedule D could once make 
a plausible case for total or partial exemption, the distinction 
between permanent and temporary taxes would soon be for- 
gotten. A provident financier ought to approach as nearly as 
possible to absolute justice, if only because any inequality of 
treatment on his part will inevitably produce an exaggerated 
reaction. Mr. Lowe is not so enthusiastic a democrat as 
to anticipate with pleasure the transfer of political power 
to one class, and the unlimited liability of another to taxa- 
tion. It is no part of the duty of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to alter the relative position of rich or poor by 
special charges or by exemptions; but Mr. Lowe can scarcely 
fail to foresee the attempts which will be shortly made to 
accumulate burdens on realized property, and especially on 
land. The proposal, which was merely ridiculous when it 
proceeded from Mr. Wuattey, has been more seriously made 
in former times, and it will be renewed hereafter. As Mr. 
Lowe truly remarked, a Wuatitey Income-tax would be a 
bungling tax on property; and such a tax, whether bungling 
or the reverse, has long been imposed for State and township 
purposes in America. The possibility that it may be hercafter 
adopted in England furnishes an additional argument against 
the readiness of Governments to throw all occasional burdens 
on the payer of direct taxes. 


As the minimum rate of sixpence in the pound is unluckily 
fixed, the controversy relates exclusively to the threatened addi- 
tion of a penny; and it cannot be necessary to create disturb- 
ance and to perpetrate injustice for the sake of raising twelve 
or thirteen hundred thousand pounds. Even Mr. GLapstonr’s 
aversion to impose burdens on posterity would scarcely apply 
to the repayment of an Exchequer Bond in 1871. That year 
will belong rather to the present generation, who will greatly 
prefer a small loan, than to posterity ; and, in default of some 
fresh war or grave misfortune, the country will two years 
hence be well able to pay off the amount. The Estimates of 
the ensuing year will have been reduced by two millions and 
a half; and it is almost certain that, after a long stagnation, 
the revenue will improve with the revival of trade. There is 
no reason for paying off an extraordinary liability in an 
unfavourable year of large expenditure and of diminished 
revenue. In former times demagogues contended for the taxa- 
tion of the wealthier classes on the imaginary ground that they 
were in the habit of waging unnecessary wars for the purpose of 

roviding their sons and brothers with promotion. It can 
Losliy be alleged that such motives had anything to do with 


gations of national honour, and as to the total absence of any 
material advantage to be obtained. Mr. Lowe indeed is not 
likely to impose a fine of a penny in the pound as a penalty 
for imprudent patriotism ; but he may perhaps, like his pre- 
decessor, be tempted by the fatal facility of drawing on the 
fund which comes readiest to hand. As an incidental con- 
sideration, he will do well to observe that each rate of per- 
centage on income is productive in an inverse ratio to the 
amount. A iraud on the State to the extent of sevenpence is 
more tempting than an embezzlement of fourpence. 


BELGIAN INDEPENDENCE AND ENGLISH MEDIATION, 


HE contradictory rumours as to the relations between 

France and Belgium which have been in circulation 
during the week seem to leave two things pretty firmly es- 
tablished. In spite of the consoling assurances so obligingly 
offered by Imperialist sympathizers in this country, the subject 
has not been allowed to remain a mere piece of newspaper 
scandal. It has been deliberately converted into an occasion 
for the exchange of diplomatic correspondence and diplomatic 
interviews. The precise tenor and result of these communi- 
cations are not yet known, but an attempt has certainly been 
made, and to all appearance made with success, to find a 
common point upon which the two Governments may agree. 
Whether this point is the rescinding, or merely the revision, 
of the draft contract for the cession of the Great Luxemburg 
tailway to the Eastern of France, is uncertain. It is an- 
nounced, however, that negotiations have been entered into, 
and that the difierences between the two countries are in a 
fair way of being settled. The second point on which 
accounts seem to coincide is that this settlement, whatever it 
be, has been furthered by some intervention on the part of 
England. Whether this intervention has been reduced to a 
direct proposal, or has been confined to mere advice, and, if 
the latter, whether this advice has been offered at Paris or 
Brussels, or has taken the shape of unsolicited counsel all round, 
does not appear; but Lord CLarenpon is universally credited 
with having had some share in putting matters in train for 
arrangement. 


At the risk of being set down as alarmists, we are forced to 
say that the present aspect of this business strikes us as in 
some respects more threatening than it has been at all. Im- 
probable as it undoubtedly was that the French semi-official 
organs should go on writing upon such a subject without having 
taken care to ascertain beforehand how their menacing ar- 
ticles would square with the Emperor’s wishes, there was some 
small room for hope as long as this theory had not been con- 
tradicted by the event. Even if it had been false in fact, it 
might at least have been adopted by the Government as a 
concession to public opinion, Although the semi-official 
journals had been permitted for a whole month to assail the 
independence of a country with which their master and guide 
was on terms of nominal friendship, it was still possible that 
the Emprror might at the last moment see cause to disavow his 
agents. The really alarming feature in the transaction all 
along has not been the possibility of an immediate rupture 
between France and Belgium. The danger has lain in the 
precedent which will be established if the domestic legisla- 
tion of the weaker country should come to be recognised 
as a possible ground for remonstrance on the part of the 
stronger. The settlement of the Belgian question may be as 
“ pacific” or as “ satisfactory ” as possible without in the least 
affecting this view of the subject. ‘There has been a Belgian 
question, and that is enough. It has been publicly pro- 
claimed that, in managing her internal concerns. Belgium 
is not to act without consulting the wishes of her great neigh- 
hour, even when the military character of these wishes is 
only covered by a transparent veil. If the Belgian Legisla- 
ture should hereafter presume to disregard the obligation, it 
will know that the laws it enacts will be virtually submitted to 
French supervision, and that they will not be ratified until the 
offending provisions have been modified, or some solid compen- 
sation has been given. This description of the future is nothing 
more than a reproduction of what has actually happened. Three 
months back a French Company proposed to buy a Belgian 
railway, and when the Government raised a very reasonable 
objection, the contract was pushed on with an insolence which 
would never have been shown if the purchasers had not been 
conscious that a greater than they was behind them. To meet 
this state of things, a law was passed enabling the Belgian 
Government to veto such transactions for the future, without 
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inflicting unnecessary hardship on the shareholders of the line 
the sale of which might be forbidden. Thereupon the French 
Government takes up the cause ofits own Company, and insists 
that a compromise shall be devised, and that, with this ob- 
ject, a Commission of some sort shall investigate the question 
in Paris. If Belgium will be content with the enactment of a 
general provision, without caring to enforce it in the particular 
case in view of which the law was passed, France may, perhaps, 
be satisfied. If the sacrifice is too much for Belgian feeling, 
France will make allowance for this misplaced sensitiveness, 
and will be content with some alternative concession to French 
susceptibility. This, so far as can be seen at present, has been 
the history of the last week or two, and if there is any distinc- 
tion between such a transaction and a reserved right on the 
of France to amend or cancel such acts of the Belgian 
Chambers as it chooses to call inconsistent with French interests, 
it has altogether escaped our notice. It is quite possible that the 
Emperor of the Frencu, now that he has carried his point so 
far, will not show himself over-exacting during the course 
of the negotiations. A man who wants to establish a right of 
way over his neighbour's land may be quite willing to con- 
sult his wishes as to the precise course the path should 
take. His real object will have been gained when he has 
once been allowed to survey the ground. The pretensions now 
set up by the French Government are absolutely imaginary, 
and no moderation in urging them can alter this initial fault. 


Those who look at the affair in this light will see only matter 
for regret in the fact, if it be a fact, that the English Govern- 
ment has had a share in bringing about so unhappy a consum- 
mation. We must not, indeed, in the absence of information, 
assume too hastily that such is the case. After all, a foreign 
newspaper is not always the best quarter in which to look for 
the truth about England, and the part which has been assigned 
to Lord CLarENDoN may not have been really played by him. 
But it must be acknowledged that there are some features in 
his character which makes his assumption of it less improbable 
than it might otherwise have been. Lord CLarenpon is too 
much given to making the most of the points which two 
disputants have in common, and with that view he naturally 
singles out, as the recipient of his advice, the one whom he 
thinks most likely to listen to his ingenious demonstrations. 
A faculty of this kind may often be of extreme value. That 
large class of quarrels in which the blame is pretty equally 
distributed is exactly suited for such a mode of treatment. It 
often happens that a man will waive a great portion of his 
claims provided he can get a few of them conceded, and as 
‘diplomatists are human, a Foreign Minister like Lord 
CLARENDON has sometimes the opportunity of smoothing down 
a serious difficulty merely by showing himself an attentive 
and sympathizing listener. But to ensure this policy being 
x success there must be faults on both sides. Otherwise 
Lord Crarenvon’s method will fail of effect. To the dis- 
putant, be he Government or individual, who has been wrong 
from first to last, he is the most dangerous of advisers. 
His unwillingness to range himself irretrievably with either 
side, and his disposition to assent to every proposition to 
which assent is possible, without much consideration of the 
consequences which may flow from his acquiescence, are just 
the features which may do mischief. The line he took about 
the Belgian Press in 1856 was an instance of this. His 
attitude in view of Count WaLEwsk1's remarks on this point 
gave great and just offence to all who set any store by 
the liberty of the Continental press. The English Minister 
appeared as the humble follower of the Imperial censor, unable 
or unwilling to utter a word on behalf of free speech. And 
yet no exception could be taken to anything that Lord CLaren- 
oN actually said. He agreed with Count WALewsk1 that 
newspapers which preach assassination are beyond the pale 
of journalistic impunity, and so far no honest man would care 
to quarrel with him. But, unfortunately, all the world knew 
that it was the independence, not the violence, of the Belgian 
Press which was so distasteful to the Imperial Government ; 
that the true source of its irritation was the fact that French- 
men might say in Brussels what they dared not say in 
Paris. Lord CLarnenpon could accept the letter of Count 
Wa tewsk!'’s remonstrance, and consequently, as the spirit of 
it was not visible on the surface, he could see no harm 
in going along with it. We are not without apprehension 
that his diplomacy may have taken a somewhat similar 
course on this occasion. No doubt the French Minister 
has put the grievance against Belgium in as specious a form 
as possible. In skilful hands even the grossest injustice can 
be made presentable, and we may be sure that the des- 
patches of the Evrrror’s Foreign Minister have been filled 
with the finest sentiments and the most approved common- 


places. By assenting to truisms about commercial inter- 
course and neighbourly confidence, Lord CLARENDON ma) 
easily have impressed the Belgian Government with the belief 
that, in the event of a rupture with France, it must not look 
to Great Britain for aid. We do not suspect Lord CLARENDON 
of any radical unsoundness upon the question of Belgian inde- 
pendence. It has been left to a Conservative Foreign Secre- 
tary to devise the theory that guarantees cease to be binding, 
the moment they become necessary ; and if a French army 
were to occupy Brussels this spring, we do not doubt that the 
honour of England would be safe in Lord CLarenpon’s hands. 
But if what is rumoured should prove to be true, we may be 
driven to the conclusion that, in his desire to prevent such a 
catastrophe, he has exerted pressure where he ought to have 
offered support, and spent his strength in persuading the 
Brussels Cabinet to give way, when he would have been better 
employed in reminding France that, if she has forgotten her 
obligation to respect the neutrality of Belgium, England has 
not faltered in her determination to defend it. We are no lovers 
of open diplomacy, but we believe that a judicious and inci- 
dental reference in the House of Lords to the binding character 
of the Treaty of 1831 would have done more to clear the air 
than any number of conciliatory counsels addressed to the 
wrong quarter. 


MR. CARDWELL CAPITULATES. 


M* CARDWELL has capitulated—not in a very hand- 
- some or graceful way perhaps—but still he has 
capitulated. After a fortnight’s worrying he has consented to 
produce the charter of the dual government of the Army, 
which he had struggled so hard to represent asa myth. It 
was scarcely to be expected that, after all he had said, Mr. 
CARDWELL would be willing to admit in words the existenee 
of the warrant which he had so studiously suppressed; but to 
hold out to the last in ignoring the fact, while the Queen’s 
Printers were at work by his orders in setting up the type for 
the information of the House of Commons, was a policy which 
we scarcely know whether to characterize as timorous or bold. 
Certainly it was not wise. 

But leaving poor Mr. CarpweLL to enjoy the position in 
which he has placed himself, it is due to another member of 
the House to explain how this startling capitulation was 
brought about. In an article of last week we expressed a 
natural surprise that Mr. O’Reitty had (as we thought acci- 
dentally) omitted to ask the very pertinent question of which 
he had given notice, and we have received a letter from Mr. 
O'REILLY, who is anxious that we should withdraw any impu- 
tation of neglect. This we are most happy to do. ne real 
history of the transaction entirely exonerates Mr. O'REILLY, 
and throws a curious light upon the tactics of the Minister. 
It seems that, when Mr. O'REILLY threatened to ask questions 
about the suppressed document, Mr. Carpwe tu felt that it 
would be very embarrassing to confess vivd voce to the House 
the existence of the dual government which he and his backers 
had so obstinately denied. To avoid this unpleasant position 
the Minister did the sort of thing which people generally do 
when they are driven into a corner. He offered to yield at dis- 
cretion, and to give all the information that Mr. O’Reitty de- 
sired, by printing the authentic document itself. Only save 
him from a verbal confession of facts that no ingenuity could 
reconcile with what he had said again and again for the last 
week or two, and he was ready to capitulate. Under these cir- 
cumstances it was impossible for Mr. O’RE1Lty to do anything 
but accept the offer of the Minister, and having thus obtained 
the production of the paper he sought for, it was no longer in 
his power to put the question of which he had given notice. 
Mr. O’ReILty, however, wishes it to be known that he intends 
on a suitable occasion to call attention to the remarkable paper 
which Mr. Carpwett has at length, under compulsion, pro- 
duced. And the paper is well worth a great deal of attention. 
It runs in the following terms :-— 


“Whereas We deem it expedient, in order to prevent any 
“ doubts as to the powers and duties of the Commander-in- 
“ Chief with respect to the government of Our Army and the 
“ administration of Military Affairs, to express Our Will and 
“ Pleasure thereon. Now Our Will and Pleasure is, that the 
“ Military Command and Discipline of Our Army and Land 
“ Forces, as likewise the Appointments to and Promotions in 
“ the same, together with all powers relating to the Military 
“ Command and Discipline of Our Army, which under and by 
“ any Patent or Commission from us shall have been, or shall 
“ from time to time be, committedto, vested in, or regulated by 
“ the Commander-in-Chief of Our Forces, or the General 
“ Commanding Our Forces for the time being, shall be ex- 
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“cepted from the Department of the Secretary of State for 
War. 

“ And We are further pleased to declare Our Will and 
“ Pleasure to be, that all powers relating to the matters above 
“enumerated shall be exercised, and all business relating 
“ thereto shall be transacted, by the Commander-in-Chief of 
“ Our Forces for the time being, and shall be deemed to belong 
“to his Office, subject always to Our General Control over 
“the Government of the Army, and to the responsibility 
“of the Secretary of State for the exercise of Our Royal 
“ Prerogative in that behalf, and subject to any powers 
“ formerly exercised by the Secretary at War. 
~ “Given at Our Court at Balmoral this 11th day of October, 
“ 1861, in the 25th year of Our Reign. 


“ By Her Majesty’s Command.” 


There is the document at full length. Now what does it 
mean? But before closely criticizing its terms, let us point 
out what it clearly does not mean. 


In the first place, it is obvious that, on any interpretation of 
the language, the powers of a General or Field-Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Chief are not less “ excepted from the jurisdiction 
“ of the Secretary for War” than those of an officer enjoying 
the full title of Commander-in-Chief. It will not be forgotten 
that Mr. Carpwe tL, in his answer to Lord Etcuo, affected to 
make a great point of this imaginary distinction. 

Next, it is equally clear that the Duke of CampripGe—serving, 
as he does serve, under the terms of this Royal Warrant—can- 
not be honestly or truly described as an officer not appointed 
by a Royal Warrant, but acting simply under a letter of 
service. And yet this was what Mr. CarpWELt tried to make 
the House believe, and actually did make the Times believe. 
We need scarcely say that when he took this line the Minister 
did not know that he wauld be compelled, after a fortnight’s 
fencing, to produce the evidence which would annihilate his 
statements, 

We have a great deal of compassion for Mr. CarpwELu’s 
miserable position. He seems to have been put into the War 
Office for the express purpose of preserving intact the dual 
government, which very few of his colleagues were disposed to 
tolerate. With this burdensome task imposed upon him, he 
thought the safest tactics were to deny, as far and as long as he 
decently could deny, that any dual government existed. By 
this policy he has tided over just one fortnight, but he has paid 
dear for the reprieve; for he has now to face the question en- 
cumbered with the reproach of all his previous statements, and 
to make the best fight he can whenever the subject is seriously 
considered, as sooner or later it will be. Of course he is safe 
to get a majority; for it is clear that Mr. GLapstone has taken 
the courtier’s view of the subject, and is determined, at what- 
ever risk to his reputation, to force that view upon the House. 
But the little skirmishing campaign of the last week or two 

will bear its fruits. It has not destroyed the dual government, 
but it has forced the Government to acknowledge its exist- 
ence. This is no small gain. Jack the Giant Killer lost half 
his vantage when he fought without his coat of invisibility. 
The issue of fact is disposed of, and the issue of policy will 
follow in due time. 


We do not lose sight of the circumstance that the warrant of 
1861 is as ambiguous and contradictory in terms as we have 
always said that it was, and it is quite possible that Mr. 
CaRDWELL, being no longer able to deny its existence, may 
fall back on the not more ingenuous device of suggesting 
that it means nothing, and that it has been wholly inoperative. 
This will be a dangerous point tomake. If the warrant really 
means nothing, why was it ever framed? If it is wholly 
innocuous, why was it so studiously concealed? If it 
amounts to no more than the letter of service, why did Mr. 
CARDWELL attempt to make the one document do duty 
for the other? Men do not do and say questionable things 
for the mere pleasure of exposing themselves to observation. 
But the warrant, absurd as its phraseology may be, is in 
reality the charter of the dual government. Nothing could be 
further from the truth than to describe it as nugatory. Like 
all compromise documents, it has one clause which points one 
way and another clause which points the other way. But the 
two do not, on the face of the document, neutralize each other 
in principle ; and, as a matter of practice, we know that the 
excepted authority of the Commander-in-Chief has ever since 
existed as a distinct power, wholly unaffected by the singular 
reservation of the prerogative in the second clause, except 
perhaps on one or two extraordinary emergencies in the course 
of the last seven or eight years. Neither Mr. CarpweLt nor 


this, except possibly in the same Parliamentary sense in which 
Mr. CarpWELL seemed to deny the existence of the document 
which he has since produced. 


The meaning of the warrant, notwithstanding its apparent 
contradictions, is, after all, not very difficult to make out. 
The first clause says absolutely that a large, and indeed the 
most important, branch of army administration is to be “ ex- 
“cepted out of” the department of the Secretary of State for 
War. ‘Taken by itself, this establishes dual government in 
the most absolute form—one of the two departments being 
responsible to Parliament, the other only to the Crown. Then, 
how does the second clause modify the result? It reserves 
to the Crown a prerogative right of interposition, to be 
exercised as all prerogative must be exercised, under Minis- 
terial advice and responsibility, and it reserves the powers 
formerly exercised by the Secretary at War. These last 
were powers which no one ever could define, which were 
the subject of constant disputes between the Minister and 
the Commander-in-Chief for the time being, which were 
considerable when men like Lord Patmerston held the 
office, and insignificant under all other circumstances. The 
upshot, therefore, is that, subject to occasional prerogative 
interference, the office of Commander-in-Chief carries with it 
the undisputed control over all matters of command and disci- 
pline, appointments and promotions, besides such other cog- 
nate matters as may from time to time be added by the terms 
of any patent or commission. Probably, with this document 
before him, not even a Cabinet Minister will have the courage 
to deny again that the dual government exists in principle. 

But what has been the practice? May not Mr. CARDWELL say 
that, in the actual working, the second clause of the warrant has 
been made to override and nullify the first—that in substance 
the duality recognised and established by Her Mavesty has 
been destroyed by the vigorous exercise of the prerogative 
power which was prudently reserved to control it? After 
what Mr. CarpWELt has said, we do not know what Mr. Carp- 
WELL may say ; but we do know what the fucts are, and we will 
state them as fully as they can be stated without going into 
petty details. 

The whole organization of the Horse Guards is based upon 
the first clause (what we may call the duality clause) of the 
warrant. Salaries, of course, have to be voted by the House of 
Commons, like all other monies; but the Minister, asa rule, does 
not meddle with the establishment as it exists. In the exercise 
of the powers divided between the Secretary for War and the 
Commander-in-Chief, each of these functionaries is in the 
constant habit, by a sort of comity, of communicating his 
proceedings to the other in all matters which trench on the 
border line of jurisdiction; but there is no more an appeal 
from the Horse Guards to the War Office than there is from 
the War Office to the Horse Guards. Treating as two co- 
equal powers, each extends to the other a certain amount ot 
consideration, intermingled with occasional wrangling. In this 
way it is found possible to work, after a fashion, under a system 
which would break down utterly as soon as any strain came 
upon it. But this sort of comity and complaisance means the 
sacrifice of every administrative reform which may be un- 
acceptable to the Commander-in-Chief, or, what is often much 
moreserious, to the officials who surround him; and accordingly, 
whenever the Minister for War is desirous of improving his 
department, he finds himself constrained to omit from his in- 
terposition the whole organization over which his so-called 
“subordinate,” the Commander-in-Chief, presides. A curious 
illustration of this occurs at the present moment. The War De- 
partment, and especially the Supply Service, is being overhauled 
and remodelled by Sir Henry Storks and General Batrour. A 
Report is promised, if not made, by which an entirely new 
organization is to be created, and all this activity has hitherto 
been restricted absolutely to the department of the Secretary 
of State, as distinguished from that of the Commander-in- 
Chief. It does not yet appear that a single alteration is 
allowed to be made, or a single suggestion to be breathed, as to 
the overgrown and overpaid establishment in Whitehall, which 
to a great extent is occupied, sometimes in obstructing, at 
other times in doing over again, or pretending to do over 
again, the work which is, or ought to be, done once for all 
in Pall Mall. And probably Mr. Carpwett will tell us 
that this is not dual administration in practice, just as he 
has told us that to except command and discipline out of the 
Minister’s functions is not dual government in principle. 
But then Mr. Carpwett has such a remarkable power of 
statement, 


Sir Joun Pakineton, nor any other War Minister, will deny 
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THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


LMOST at the moment of Sir Jon Lawrence’s return to 
England the Government has introduced a Bill for alter- 

ing and enlarging the powers of the Indian Viceroy, and 
attention is therefore naturally directed to the position which 
the Governor-General holds, and is hereafter to hold, in the 
scheme of English administration. Every year we make 
some change in this position, and the change is always in the 
same direction. The Governor-General is to have more 
power in India, but the Secretary of State is to have more 
power in England. Instead of a Board checking a Board, we 
shall soon have nothing but two men, each supreme in his own 
sphere, but with the man in India entirely subordinate to the 
man in England, where the two spheres are the same. No 
better system of Indian government can be devised if the two 
men in office are the right men; and experience shows that it 
is better to give a good official a chance of doing good, even 
at the risk of letting a bad official do harm, rather than cripple 
the energies of able and wise men by subjecting them to a con- 
trol which keeps foolish or mediocre men in check. We certainly 
run most extraordinary risks under the system which is daily 
gaining ground. It is only by a sort of hazard that at the 
present moment India is not governed by Mr. Bricur here and 
Lord Mayo over there, who would have seemed beforehand 
two of the least likely and least suited of successful English 
politicians for the work. On the other hand, a short time 
ago there was first Lord Satissury and then Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore in England, and Sir Jonn Lawrence in India, and 
then the system was seen at its best. But even at its worst 
it is better than the opposite system of getting a Board here, 
with a dummy President, to rule another Board out there with 
another dummy President. Lord Mayo seems to have been 
stimulated at the outset of his career by the vastness of the 
power confided to him, and the new Bill brought into the 
Ifouse of Lords last week by the Duke of ArcyLu increases 
this power in a slight but incontestable degree. It makes the 
Governor-General independent of his Council on any occasion 
when he thinks that the question at issue will justify him in 
acting solely on his own responsibility ; and all that is left to 
his Council to do is to place a record of the reasons of their 
dissent before the Secretary of State; and it simplifies the 
machinery by which the Governor-General can made regu- 
lations in the Punjaub and in territories under his immediate 
administration. Every one who spoke in the Lords approved 
this, and it is evident that the powers of the Governor-General 
will be from time to time increased, so far as any increase 
may be necessary to give him an opportunity of acting 
with vigour and efficiency in what may be termed the extra- 
ordinary business of Indian administration. Lord SaLisspury 
drew attention, at he has often done before, to the expediency 
of making a similar change in the English half of the Indian 
Government. The Secretary of State ought, he urged, to be 
advised, not controlled, by his Council. The Duke of ArgyLu 
combated this notion, but his reasons appear to us insufficient. 
There is of course immense weight, to every assembly of Eng- 
lishmen, in the argument that the present arrangement has done 
no practical harm. The Secretary of State either has not 
een overruled by his Council, or, if he has been overruled, he 
has, like Lord Hauirax, successfully vindicated his authority 
by proposing and carrying, as a member of the Cabinet and of 
the Legislative body, the very measure to which his Council 
objected. But the Council might not always be so reasonable. 
They might have a political feeling against such a man as Mr. 
Brieut, or a feeling of legitimate jealousy at being dictated to 
by such a man as Lord De Grey. If they chose to make them- 
selves disugreeable, they could hamper and thwart the Secre- 
tary of State in a hundred matters which he could not bring 
before Parliament, because he would not wish to use the ex- 
treme remedy of getting an Act of Parliament passed to 
override his Council in matters that to the outside world 
would seem of slight importance. Lord Saxissury, during his 
tenure of office, met with support from the Council, even when 
he inclined to novelties which they did not much like, because, 
being men of honourable feeling, and capable of recognising 
the high qualities of their chief, they saw that it would be 
really for the welfare of India that a capable Secretary of 
State should have the opportunity of showing how he could 
govern. Buta very little bad feeling, a tinge of mediocrity 
on either side, would have sent them into an opposition to 
their chief which must have been successful. Lord Sautspury, 
it seems to us, is quite justified in saying that this is wrong in 
principle. The Council ought not to have this power, even 
if hitherto they have exercised it well. And it may be con- 
sidered as quite certain that they will lose this power as soon 


as they cease to exercise it well, and probably as soon as they 
exercise it at all. If the Governor-General is to be inde- 
pendent of his Council on all questions which he considers im- 
portant, the Secretary of State will claim most reasonably to 
stand in the same position. 

The Bill also provides that the Governor-General may ad~- 
mit natives into the Civil Service when he thinks fit to do so, 
and may admit them without requiring that they shall go 
through the competitive examination by which Englishmen 
find their way into it. This is the best and simplest way of 
settling a question which has lately occupied the attention of 
Indian authorities. It seems only bare justice that natives 
qualified to enter the only profession in India which gives 
men of high ability and character an adequate career, should 
not be shut out of it. And to subject them to a competitive 
examination is to shut them out from it. Sir Jomy Lawrence 
conceived the idea of founding scholarships which should enable 
promising native youths to come to England and study here with 
a view to competing for places in the Civil Service. But 
although there is much to recommend this proposal, it has not 
nearly the same advantages as permitting the Governor-General 
to place such natives as he may think eminently fit in the 
posts which he thinks they will hold satisfactorily. The 
class of native who will send his son to a foreign country to 
receive an education among infidels cannot be the class that 
is most worth conciliating and rewarding by high appoint- 
ments; and the sort of young native who would get into the 
Civil Service by competition would seldom be the sort of man 
we should really wish to get hold of. It will be a very rare 
thing, probably, for the Governor-General to put natives into 
any considerable post, but a few examples will encourage the 
natives, just as French soldiers are said to be encouraged by 
the poetical statement that every soldier carries a marshal’s 
baton in his knapsack. But if it is desirable to encourage the 
natives, it is also most desirable not to discourage Englishmen, 
and it would discourage them if natives were admitted to the 
Civil Service who were not up to that high standard the exist- 
ence of which gives its greatest charm to the career of an Indian 
civilian. The life of an Indian civilian is one of the most 
useful, honourable, and happy that can be led under the sun; 
and, as a body, these civilians are unrivalled for a high 
and conscientious love of duty, and an unremitting zeal for 
the interests both of the conquerors and of the conquered. 
It is much more important to keep up the standard that has 
been now attained than even to please and reward the 
natives of India; and the standard will be in danger 
of being lowered unless natives are selected, not only 
who are clever —for cleverness is a small thing, and 
thousands of natives are clever enough to do any kind 
administrative work—but who are honourable men, and will 
not degrade the service by petty acts and intrigues and efforts 
to seek promotion by flattery, fawning, and calumnies. 

The most eminent of Indian civilians has now come back to 
England, after having lived not only to attain the office of 
Governor-General, but to hold it for the full term, and to 
have discharged his arduous duties without any interruption 
from sickness. Sir Jonn Lawrence has concluded’ an Indian 
career complete and perfect in itself. He has gone on ina 
gradual succession of advancement, from the days when he was 
a promising youth at Haileybury to the moment when he is 
now on the eve of taking his seat in the House of Lords after 
five years of Viceroyalty; and throughout he has won his way by 
the same means—by indomitable perseverance, by self-reliance 
and courage, by indifference to giving offence, by simplicity 
of feeling and life, and by a great warmth and generosity in 
friendship. His Viceroyalty has not been marked by any 
striking events, nor has he been called on to decide any ques- 
tions which have interested the English public. Every one 
knows that his administration has been successful so far that 
it has been absolutely unmarked by any want of success, but 
few know in what its merits have consisted. Put briefly, 
these merits have been mainly an avoidance of war and a care 
for the poor. He has resisted every attempt to plunge us into 
a war for the sake of guarding prematurely against dangers in 
Central Asia, and luck befriended him by getting him out of the 
only war in which he engaged—that in Bhootan—with more 
ease and rapidity than might have been expected. His genuine 
zeal for the interests of the poor has been shown in the efforts 
he has made to reform the gaols, to provide proper barracks 
and hospitals for the common soldiers, to make the railwa: 
accessible to the most indigent travellers, and to protect 
cultivators against oppression by the upper classes in the settle- 
ment of land questions. It is quite true that neither a poli 
of peace nor a zeal for the poor is to be blindly praised. It 
still a matter of grave consideration whether there are not 
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points beyond our frontier which we cannot allow a hostile 
Power to seize, and it is quite as unjust to deprive an aristo- 
crat as a pauper of his rights. All government is a question 
of time, of opportunity, of the balance between less and 
greater evil and less and greater good. All that is necessary 
or fair to say is that, during the particular five years of his 
Viceroyalty, the policy of Sir Joun Lawrence was in the 
main just and wise. Not to be easily alarmed by distant 
dangers, but to increase the tenacity and force with which we 
hold our own frontier territories, was, it may be safely said, 
the right policy for the time. To set the example of an 
assiduous care for the humbler classes, both of Europeans 
and natives, was the best example that a Governor-General, at 
this crisis of English Government, could have set. Few will 
forget the coarse contempt and vulgar hatred with which 
many Englishmen, especially in military circles, used to speak of 
the Indian “ niggers” in the years immediately following the 
mutiny. The‘feeling which prompted such language has in a 
great degree died away now, and no one has done more to dis- 
countenance it than Sir Jonn Lawrence. India has gone 
forward under his Government, and it has gone forward in the 
right path; and that this should be said of him is, of all 
things that could be said of him, the most likely to be ac- 
ceptable to a man in whom the love of duty is much stronger 
than the love of notoriety or praise. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS. 


T is difficult to understand the extraordinary, and as it 
seems to us the exaggerated, enthusiasm which the Uni- 
versity Tests Bill excites in certain minds. That the subject 
which had precedence of it on Wednesday week should be 
discussed with passion is natural enough. A Cattle Bill 
affects the material and immediate interests of large classes of 
the community, and by a curious inconsistency marshals in 
opposite camps the advocates of cheap meat and the advocates 
of healthy bullocks. But the changes introduced by Sir Joun 
Coteripér’s Bill are, it might have been thought, of too mode- 
rate a kind to arouse much feeling in its behalf. That the 
opponents of the measure should be hot against it is intelli- 
gible enough. It has always been a distinguishing feature of 
Conservative Oppositions that they will defend an outpost as 
vigorously, after the citadel has been surrendered, as they did 
while it was still in their hands. To Liberals the identification 
of the State with a definite religious belief seems past praying 
for. They may regret or rejoice in the change according as 
their own convictions happen or not to coincide with the par- 
ticular creed which has been dethroned ; but they accept the 
fact. 'To Conservatives of the type of Mr. Mowsray the prin- 
ciple of an Established Church is as green and vigorous as in 
the days when it was supposed to be bound up with making 
. men receive the Sacrament as a qualification for municipal 
offices, or with the exclusion of Roman Catholics from Par- 
liament; and they maintain it in happy forgetfulness of the 
number of times when, on their own showing, it has been 
finally abandoned. But from the stand-point of the supporters 
of the Bill the change is a very small one. It admits Noncon- 
formists to the governing body in the two Universities, and it 
removes one of the restrictions which now prevent them from 
getting their share of College Fellowships. As to the first 
change, it is extremely unlikely that it will, at least for a long 
time to come, produce any considerable effect. Both at Oxford 
and Cambridge the ordinary administration is very properly 
left to those actually resident—we wish we could say, to those 
actually working—within the local limits of each University. 
A mere admission to Convocation or the Senate will confer 
little more than a nominal right to cancel the decisions arrived 
at by this smaller body, and, even in regard to this right, 
the new comers will only constitute a very small minority 
amongst a mass of Conservatism which altogether defies 
leavening. As to the second change, the possession of a 
Fellowship is no doubt a tangible advantage to the young 
barrister waiting for business, or to the high-classman whom 
it enables to substitute the comparative repose of college 
lecturing for the greater intellectual strain of private tuition. 
But not to mention that the disposal of a certain number of 
prizes—which, so far as they can be enjoyed by non-residents, 
do not call for very tender handling—is hardly matter for 
thankful exultation, we are not aware that the existing tests 
have been found to give rise to any hardship worth speaking 
of. Without presuming to impugn the orthodoxy of a single 
Fellow in a single college, we may still say that in more than 
one of those societies the interpretation of the Anglican 
standards has not been so rigid as to exclude some diversity of 
Opinion, at all events on minor points. Has any one yet com- 


plained of being rejected at Merton or Balliol on the score of 
doctrinal unsoundness? If so unique a specimen of theological 
eccentricity now walks this earth, he ought, as a concession to 
legitimate curiosity, to present himself for public inspection. 
Besides, however, the ordinary assailants and the ordi 

defenders of tests, there is a third class of persons with whom, 
though we regret their conclusions, we own to being more in 
sympathy. They do not dectare themselves satisfied with a 
mere formal signature of a document which can hardly be said 
to express the opinions of a single member of the Church of 
England, and yet they feel a natural alarm at the surrender 
of the solitary hold which denominationalism now has upon 
Oxford and Cambridge. They rightly hold that a really unde- 
nominational education is, in many of the higher studies, a 
practical impossibility. In history or moral philosophy, for 
example, however careful a professor may be to state facts 
fairly, the conclusions he has himself drawn from them will 
necessarily colour his teaching. Whatever may be the pro- 
fessed character of the institution in which he lectures, his own 
influence on his class will be distinctly denominational—using 
the term, of course, in that wide sense which includes the 
positive side of negative convictions. Mr. BrEs.y, for example, 
is Professor of History in an undenominational College, but no 
one can read the extremely original views of his subject occa- 
sionally put forth by him without drawing a very definite in- 
ference as to the nature of his religious opinions. Mr. BEESsLY 
is not a man to whom creeds are a matter of indifference; on 
the contrary, he is, in a certain sense, a profoundly theological 
writer, and, if the students who come under his influence are 
unconscious of the fact, they must be quite incapable of appre- 
ciating the very striking lessons presented to them. Similar 
instances might easily be multiplied, and the enemies of deno- 
minational education have, so far as we can see, no real answer 
to the argument these instances suggest. When Dr. Pusey 
and Mr. Lippon proclaim their alarm at the action of Sir Joun 
CoLerinGr’s Bill upon the Universities, they mean, not that they 
are afraid of a colourless education, but that they are afraid of 
an education tinged with a distinctly hostile hue. You may 
prohibit the exclusive teaching of Anglicanism, but how are 
you to prohibit the accidental teaching of Comtism? They 
are themselves ready with a proposal which will shut the door, 
they think, against this danger. The University they are will- 
ing to abandon. The feeling against any restriction on the 
choice of Professors is too strong to be resisted. Sir RounDELL 
PALMER’s proposed test is so sure to be rejected, that it is scarcely 
necessary to express any opinion on its merits. But some 
at least of the Colleges might be retained by the sacrifice of a 
part of the endowments. The highest ideal Dr. Puszy now 
hopes to see attained isa mixed University with denominational 
Colleges, and to secure this he would give up a fair proportion 
of the existing foundations to Dissenters, to Roman Catholics, 
and even to Secularists ; or, if it seemed more practicable, he 
would found new Colleges for their use out of the revenues of 
which the Anglican Church has now the exclusive enjoyment. 
In this way he considers that the principle of definite religious 
teaching would be secured without the reservation of any ex- 
ceptional privilege to the Established Church. 


As regards the end to be kept in view we believe that this 
scheme is substantially right. A mixed University with 
denominational Colleges not only suggests itself as an ob- 
vious compromise between the conflicting theories on the 
subject, but is in itself the best solution of a real diffi- 
culty. A denominational University becomes more and 
more of an impossibility every day. It simply means an 
indefinite multiplication of Universities, and in the long 
run this is almost certain to involve a mutual competi- 
tion for students which would tend directly to the lower- 
ing of the standard of education. Denominational Colleges 
are not open to this objection, because the standard is fixed 
by the University to which they are affiliated, and denomina- 
tional zeal would only render the respective Colleges more 
careful to make and keep their place in the common examina- 
tions. The real question, however, is whether this end can 
be attained. By the method suggested by Dr. Pusry we are 
quite sure that it cannot. In the first place, such a settlement 
would meet with scarcely any effective support. Even of the 
High Church party only a fraction would accept it, while 
the larger part would insist upon following Mr. Mowsray 
in a blind adherence to the existing system. The Liberal 
party within the Universities would be opposed to it, since 
its members, with scarcely an exception, belong to that 
school of Liberalism which regards denominationalism as the 
one heresy to which no toleration should be accorded. The 
Dissenters, who would in some respects be the chief gainers 
by it, met it, when it was proposed last autumn, with a scarcely 
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qualified hostility. If the persons ially interested in the 
matter are all is there of the public 
generally being better disposed towards the scheme? Surely 
the whole lesson of the recent elections is that the day of State 
endowments for religious purposes is past, and that educational 
foundations, unless of very modern date, will all be counted 
among State endowments. It will be seen that our objection 
to Dr. Pusey’s proposal is of a quite different kind from 
that entertained by Sir Rounpett Parmer. In the sense in 
which he applied the quotation, we have no expectation that 
The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 

“TJ want,” he said, on Monday, “to keep all the Colleges for 
“the Church of England in the sense in which that Church has 
“a legitimate right to them.” He hopes to do this by virtue 
of “the moral obligation of the permanent regulations of the 
“Colleges which form the basis of the agreement which a man 
“has entered into with the society of which he is a member.” 
Such an expectation, however fair and right in itself, leaves 
out of sight the immense probability that some of the leading 
Colleges will at once abrogate or modify these “ permanent re- 
“ulations,” so far as they bear upon the nominal necessary 

licanism of their fellows. Sir RounpELL Pavmer’s “ moral 
“ obligations” have already ceased to bind in the spirit and 
will soon cease to bind in the letter. 


Our own conviction is, however, that the very measure to 
counteract which the idea of denominational Colleges was 
started may be made a means of carrying it out. The 
University Tests Bill does not propose to interfere with the 
liberty of the several corporations; it simply removes a parti- 
cular restriction imposed by Act of Parliament. As Sir Joun 
COLERIDGE said, in moving the second reading, “ it leaves the 
“ Colleges controlled by their statutes, by the feelings of their 
“ members, and by all the associations which gather round 
“them.” In the freedom of action thus secured to each sepa- 
rate society there may be the germ of a practical settlement 
of the whole question, on a basis not radically different from 
that devised by Dr. Pusey and Mr. Lippoy. Supposing that 
upon the passing of the Bill several, or even a majority, of 
the Colleges proceed to revise their statutes and throw open 
their fellowships to persons of all religions. It is possible that 
in some cases this may be done without removing the present 
tests in the case of tutorships, and as long as non-resident 
fellowships are suffered to exist, the educational character of a 
College will be little affected by such an amount of relaxa- 
tion. Probably, however, the change will be more sweeping, 
and a College modifying its statutes may virtually cease to be 
in any sense a place of religious education. But, as a conse- 
quence of this, the doctrinal tests in those Colleges where they 
are maintained will gradually assume a new character. As 
things are now, they are practically valueless. The public 
opinion of the University does not censure a man who, dis- 
believing in a personal God, and thinking the immortality of 
the soul at most an open question, presents himself as a can- 
didate for a fellowship, and is prepared to sign the articles in 
the event of his election. The whole value ofa test of this sort 
depends upon the extent to which it binds individual con- 
sciences. No College can reject a man, otherwise qualified, 
on account of his religious opinions, so long as he is willing to 
make the required subscriptions; so that now these have lost 
their efficacy, the lay fellowships at Oxford and Cambridge 
are, in practice, open to all except Roman Catholics, or 
Dissenters of exceptional strictness. But the fact that tests are 
abolished in some Colleges and kept on foot in others will at 
once restore their meaning. Public opinion may be trusted 
no longer to sanction a disregard of them when the Colleges 
which impose them are known to do so as a matter of prin- 
ciple, not because the Act of Uniformity leaves them no choice 
in the matter. No man, for example, would dream of present- 
ing himself for election at the Keble College who was not 
genuinely a member of the Church of England, and when each 
society is left free to frame its constitution for itself, a similar 
feeling will grow up in reference to those which assume an 
equally defined position. 


THE REFORM LEAGUE. 


R. BEALES and the Reform League have at last had the 
good sense to see that their time is gone by. Their 
importance culminated with the Hyde Park riot; and, as the 
London mob became less and less inclined to disturbance, 
their function dwindled and died. Government by Clubs has 
never thriven permanently in England, because the House of 


Commons has always represented the nation by general con- 
sent or acquiescence, as well as by constitutional right. The 
power which is from time to time assumed by self-elected 
agitators is derived exclusively from their real or supposed 
ability to promote seditious movements. The debates in the 
Counci! of the Reform League were below contempt, and no 
moral authority attached to its expressions of opinion ; but for 
a year or two it was doubtful whether Mr. Beares and his 
associates might not successfully abuse the exceptional libe- 
rality of English law. In any other country in Europe their 
street assemblages would have been prohibited, or, if necessary, 
dispersed by force; but English history justifies the assump- 
tion of voluntary deference to law, although demagogues ma) 
now and then succeed in defying a society which has provided 
insufficient securities for the maintenance of order. When the 
short period of anarchy had elapsed, the Reform League, misap- 
prehending its own resources, endeavoured to assert for itself the 
position which the Jacobins and Cordeliers occupied by the side of 
the French Assembly and Convention ; but agitation languishes 
in times of political tranquillity, and the general election proved 
that the Council could exercise no influence over a single con- 
stituency. As it was found impossible to meet the modest 
expenses of the organization, some Reformers candidly 
= an alliance with the Tories which might bring stingy 

iberals to their senses. Mr. Beates, although he may 
possibly have had personal reasons for retirement, was the first 
to desert the sinking ship; and his colleagues were all but 
simultaneously convinced that it was no longer possible to 
continue their organization. After devolving on a surviving 
Committee the duty of beginning a new agitation whenever 
circumstances may favour the attempt, the Council, in the 
name of its real or imaginary constituents, has dissolved itself 
with a final flourish to the effect that the necessity for its 
existence has ended with the accomplishment of its objects. 
Although the League has not succeeded in establishing the 
universal suffrage which formed its principal purpose, there 
is a certain colour of truth for its dying professions of satis- 
faction. One of the many conditions which rendered Mr. 
DisraE.r’s Reform Bill possible was the downfall of the Hyde 
Park railings. 

The League and its President had for some time vegetated 
in obscurity when the opportunity arose which made them 
famous. In the debates on the Reform Bill of 1866 Mr. 
Lowe had imprudently taunted the working-classes with their 
indifference to Reform; and Mr. Bricut had suggested that 
the population of London should assemble in the neighbour- 
hood of the Houses of Parliament, to contradict the imputation, 
and perhaps to show their numbers. Mr. Braves and his 
club, with creditable adroitness, undertook to provide the 
machinery for a popular exhibition of force, and, after two or 
three tentative obstructions of the streets, they determined to 
exhibit their numbers on the spot where they would cause the 
greatest alarm to the peaceable community. It may be con- 
fidently asserted that open-air political meetings in a city with 
three millions of inhabitants are incompatible with order and 
with liberty, for even if the promoters of the movement 
desired to conform to the law, they could exercise no con- 
trol over the promiscuous rabble. Although Mr. Braves 
may have wished to intimidate the Government, he would 
certainly have deprecated the breaking of windows, and yet 
at some of his meetings windows were broken. The selection 
of Hyde Park was ingeniously mischievous, for, although the 
mob were trespassers, there is in England no effective law of 
trespass, so that there was a zest of illegality about the pro- 
ceeding, without any serious risk of penal consequences. The 
head of the police was in some degree responsible for the dis- 
graceful riot which ensued, inasmuch as he caused reasonable 
irritation by admitting — and horses into the Park 
when the gates were closed to the multitude ; and also because 
he undertook to defend with an insufficient force an utterly 
indefensible position. There is no reason to suppose that the 
ringleaders had foreseen the damage which was done; but 
their noisy exultation in their supposed triumph renders them 
justly responsible for the misdeeds of their followers. Having 
baffled the guardians of public order, they announced their 
intention to assemble the mob once more in Hyde Park ; and 
through the weakness of an amiable Minister Mr. BEALES was 
enabled to undertake, with condescending moderation, the 
maintenance of the public peace. The Reform League had 
discovered the not very recondite secret of State that, when 
custom and public opinion discourage the employment of 
military force, any demagogue who can muster a rabble at his 
heels may for a time defy the Government. Mr. Braves has 
frequently boasted that, if Mr. Waxpote had not yielded, the 
streets of London would have run with blood; and he has 
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neyer seemed to understand that the hypothetical crime which 
he attributes to himself would have been unpardonable, if only 
it had been committed. 

The unexpected success of the Hyde Park disturbance in- 
duced, local agitators to hold large meetings in many of the 
great towns during the following autumn; but the multitudes 
which. assembled at Birmingham, at Glasgow, or at Leeds 
laboured under the disadvantage of having neither a Govern- 
inent nora Parliament at hand to be frightened. It was felt 
that the London Reform League enjoyed a great advantage in 
its central position; and at one of the provincial meetings Mr. 
Bricut announced that on a. certain day in November five 
hundred thousand men would prove by their presence in 
the streets of London that the people were determined on a 
reform. of Parliament. Although the greatest efforts were 
made to render the so-called demonstration formidable, only a 
few thousands of men passed in a harmless procession from the 
East of London through Piccadilly to Chelsea. In the spring 
of 1867 a meeting held in Hyde Park without opposition from 
the police attracted so little attention, that the League ceased 
from that time to rely upon its power of collecting mobs. 
About the same time a rival club, under the title of the 
National Reform Union, was formed to represent a milder 
shade of Radicalism ; but the League, appealing more strongly 
to revolutionary sympathies, has survived its Girondist com- 
petitor. As neither association exercised any influence over 
public opinion by argument, by eloquence, or by authority, 
the body which, had once alarmed respectable people by exhi- 
biting the physical force of the London rabble was justly 
entitled to preference over a mere debating society. 

Although Mr. Bea.es, as the principal leader of the defunct 
Reform League, has done some mischief and attempted more, 
he is probably entitled to the humble credit of honesty and 
good intentions. An enthusiast, not for liberty, but for no- 
minal democracy, he has repeatedly contended with apparent 
sincerity that France, with its universal sufirage, was more 
truly free than England, Provided that all men vote, it seems 
to matter little whether those for whom they vote are elected 
to legislate on minor matters, or to govern the policy of the 
country at home and abroad. When the Spanish Revolution 
had been effected by the army, Mr. Brates and his League 
once more jumped to the conclusion that England was left 
behind in the career of liberty, by a community which had 
scarcely emerged from a military and superstitious despotism. 
The good faith of Mr. Braxgs’s admiration for all forms of 
revolution was illustrated by his simultaneous sympathy with 
GanriwaLpI and with the disaffected Irish. Until his proposals to 
extend the organization of the League to Ireland were contu- 
meliously rejected, he had probably never discovered that 
Roman Catholic agitators hold no intercourse with the 
enemies of the Pore. Although the occupation of a dema- 
gogue is culpable and disreputable in proportion to the 
freedom of the Constitution which he endangers, it is satisfac- 
tory to observe the comparatively inoffensive nature of the 
dwarfed and stinted variety which represents the species in 
Mngland, 


The 


Nee rapit immensos orbes per humum, neque tanto 

Squameus in spiram tractu se colligit anguis. 
Lelgian, students cannot hold a meeting without resolving to 
abolish all forms of religion. French agitators, tolerated for a 
time in the hope that the middle classes may be frightened 
into Imperialism, denounce marriage and property, and 
threaten the decent part of the population with massacre. 
Spanish Municipal Juntas distribute private estates among the 
poor, beginning with the property of foreign residents. Ge- 
neva Peace Congresses, under the auspices of GAripALDI, 
proclaim universal war against existing Governments; and 
societies of workmen in all parts of Europe demand the 
spoliation and destruction of capitalists. By the side of Con- 
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tinental anarchists, the Reform League almost assumes the | 
character of a Conservative Association. Mr. Branes and 
his colleagues never coiled themselves up for a spring 
against all law, all religion, and all Government. They only 
clamoured for the Ballot, which now finds favour in the 
Cabinet and the House of Commons, and for universal suffrage, 
which is, with all its numerous demerits, a legitimate subject 
of political discussion, Their error consisted in their attempt 
to substitute force or terror for constitutional modes of action, 
‘he malignant brawlers of the Paris Redoute are for the | 
present allowed to prattle, because the Government is pre- 
pared to crush them if they attempt to put their theories in | 
operation. The wildest declamations of the Reform League | 
would have been thought absurdly tame at a meeting of 
rench democrats; but the demolition of a yard of park- 
railings would have been followed in Paris by a charge of | 
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cavalry, and by sentences of penal servitude or transportation, 
Freedom, with the mildness or laxity which attends it, rests on 


the loyalty of all classes to the law. The ungenerous misuse 


of liberty is in the first instance almost always successful, as a 

player may often. win an inglorious victory by disregarding 

the rules of the game. The English Constitution received a 

perceptible though transient shock from the proof that it in- 

— no practical safeguard against. the paltry riot in Hyde 
ar’ 


THE POWER OF THE MIND TO RESIST KNOWLEDGE. 


‘GNORANCE is a very favourite topic; we charge ourselve 

our friends, our enemies with it, as a ready and stereotyp 
accusation ; but it may be doubted whether it is attributed as often 
as it ought to be to the mind’s active energies. Not only should 
all of us know more if we learnt more—if we applied our minds 
more sedulously, if we conquered our indolence, if we roused our 
dormant powers—but we should know indefinitely more if we did 
not treat knowledge as an enemy, if we did not sedulously resist 
its inroads. The power of the human mind to resist knowledge 
is not duly considered in treating the subject. We are so 
used to the result that we do not sufficientiy note the cause. 
As regards a good deal of the ignorance that is in and about us, 
the difficulty is to discover how men contrive not to know; and 
we observe that a very resolute will must have been at work, 
We do not see that any effort whatever would have been needed 
to take in certain ideas. An ordinarily intelligent mind that 
was not agen could not help receiving them—as, for in- 
stance, the forms and qualities of objects continually before 
our eyes, or simple facts stated within our hearing; rather, the 
effort must have been applied to shut them out, to prevent 
thought and reason exercising themselves upon them. We often 
fail to do justice to our own cleverness. In fact, men and women 
can always learn what they honestly want to know—what they 
want to know in preference to other indulgences. 

All people receive willingly congenial knowledge; what they 
reject is either that which finds no place for its reception, or that 
which is unwelcome at the time from the mind's being otherwise 
occupied, whether by another train of thought or in the agreeable 
pursuit of faney. Wedo not of course mean imagination at work in 
any laborious sense, but a devious, aimless self-abandonment to every 
suggestion that comes uppermost. Minds given to reverie are not 
passively, but actively, averse to knowledge; anything that inter- 
feres with the promptings of the moment, that arrests thought, 
that lays some force upon inclination, is repulsed instinctively as 
an enemy. It is astonishing how this enmity to ideas grows 
with indulgence, till it is next to impossible to find a place for 
facts, opinions, thoughts, or speculation in any sense that demands 
the faintest effort—in a word, for whatever threatens to arrest the 
trumpery procession of vague images. In such a state of the 
faculties nothing interests a man that has not some personal 
relation; nothing can be received that is new or so far abstract 
that it cannot be turned on the spot into a question of self. Of 
course an all-absorbing pursuit may possess the mind like reverie. 
No one can do great things in science or art without his mind 
being occupied to the forcible exclusion of uncongenial knowledge. 
But laziness and folly have more abstractions than thought and 
genius, and hug their lueubrations with a more resolute clutch. 
The man who is pleasantly engaged on the oft-conned problem 
of how to keep a. horse, or on and where he is to make his 
first speech, or otherwise show himself a fine fellow, or in plan- 
ning schemes of amusement, or reckoning up his expenses and 
means of defraying them, or his chances of an inheritance, is quite 
as steadily opposed to a bit of information that has no relation 
to any of these questions as if it sought to thrust itself into the 
midst of profounder speculations. 

It is easy to perceive that to some young people the whole 
world of thought is a blank, that it excites in them feelings of 
positive repulsion and abhorrence; and if this be so in youth, 
there is little chance that mere growth in years will bring about 
any change that shall effect a reconciliation. If men are to think 
to any purpose, they must learn to think when young. But, we 
repeat, it is not native power that is wanting. Take the girl whose 
head is full of dress, and who is always contriving how to set her- 
self off to what she thinks the best advantage. So long as this taste 
is ministered to, her attention is alive, her apprehension is quick, 
her fancy suggestive. She is clever, receptive, laborious. She 
can take in the most complex description, she can picture to her- 
self the most elaborate effects, She is imbibing new ideas every 
moment ; she is apt, open, liberal, industrious; she is in the state to 
learn a science or a language, chronology or chemistry. What she 
is doing is only less difficult than graver studies because it is more 
congenial, To detect real from false, to appraise a fabric to a nicety, 
to take in at a glance a thousand details, are feats of the intellect 


_ not less remarkable in their nature than those of the naturalist who 


knows the note and flight of birds, and the habits of insects. Set him 
upon the young girl’s pursuits which are her pastime, and he will 
be as unteachable and reluctant as she will probably show herself 
towards his studies ; and for the same reason—unteachable because 
reluctant. It is the wish to know, not the power to learn, which 
is the desideratum. 

There can be no more irksome task to many minds than to 
address themselves to subjects which require from them some 
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accuracy of information. This is one of the reasons why ques- 
tions are often so intolerable. They awaken people to the fact 
that they know nothing ; which matters little so long as they them- 
selves are the only losers, for if they know nothing it is because 
they preferred to know nothing; but it is a bore to be expected 
to know, and exposure is always a nuisance. Many persons who 
travel guard themselves jealously against the acquisition of new 
ideas ; they are so tiring; they seem to stretch the mind hither 
and thither out of all its bearings. ‘ Oh for a shop window!” 
they seem to cry, in the midst of museums and galleries, “for 
something familiar, some link between niyself and what I see.” 
Everybody knows this feeling more or less; it is a revolt against 
new knowledge, a taking refuge in our weaker selves, which 
is perfectly justifiable in its degree. Certainly inquiring minds 
are apt to be bores; people that will pursue and get to the bottom 
of subjects are great disturbers of the peace, unless this curiosity 
on their part is qualified by more sympathy than commonly 
belongs to it. Itis well to tell children,“ Never submit to be 
ignorant when you have knowledge at your elbow”; but it is 
an axiom which requires modification in general society, where, 
as we have said, few persons are ignorant in an exceptional degree 
unless because they like it. These probers ought to know that 
most people like to think as little as they are compelled to 
think; that to fix or nail the mind on a subject is utterl 
alien to many an intelligence which is bright and active pear | 
in its own groove; and they should be tender in obtruding their 
useful, instructive, and important topics upon reluctant yet 
ashamed ears. As zealous, restless inquirers after truth, they may, 
with Locke, consider it a fair question how far these enemies of 
learning are, in knowledge and intellectual faculties, superior to a 
cockle or an oyster; but they should spare the feelings of their 
weaker fellow-creatures. The reception which we are all too prone 
to give to knowledge thrust upon us is that which a party of 
— might give to the invasion of a charitable or literary 
eputation. The people may be worthy folks in their way, their 
talk full of information or of utility to their neighbours ; but what 
an interruption! and how willingly do the invaded see them 
depart, that they may relapse and unbend on the instant into the 
familiar trivialities ! 

It is a sufficient reason to a great many people not to acquire 
new ideas, that they are new. ‘“ I know nothing about that” means, 
“Tam steadfastly resolved never to know anything about it.” Even 
where their interests are involved, the strangeness and horror of 
novelty carries the day. A mother, for exumple, has a son at 
school or college, yet the whole phraseology of school and college 
life remains to the end mere Greek to her. Little-go, moderations, 
class lists and what not, her mind is a chaos to them all; and 
because women do not play cricket, just as they do not yet go 
to college, the rules and machinery of that game are in like 
manner unattainable by the female mind. As an instance of 
feminine power to resist knowledge, we were struck the other day 
by a description of a High-Church parson in Good Words, betray- 
ing an ignorance which we must regard as the more signal and 
remarkable considering the amount of dignified clerical teaching 
brought to bear on that favoured periodical. The lady draws the 
portrait of the Rev. Tobias Choake, who fasted on Fridays and 
Saints’ days, advocated auricular confession, and was suspected of 
wearing a hair-shirt. This lady has lived through Oxford, Angli- 
can, and Ritualistic movements to no better purpose than actually 
to suppose that the leaders of these parties regard Saints’ days not 
as feasts, but fasts—a case of scarcely less singular deadness to 
importunate knowledge in one line than was that quoted by 
Southey of the Liverpool merchant in another, who wrote to his 
bookseller for Milton’s, Shakspeare’s, and Dryden’s works, and 
if any of those fellows wrote anything new, he was to send it as it 
came out. In both cases alike it is impossible that the truth 
should not have often enough sued for admission at eye and ear, 
only it was let slip at the time as being without interest to the non- 
recipient. 

Many persons have the faculty of refusing and rejecting all 
knowledge that goes against their prejudices or inclinations. It 
is perfectly useless to enlighten them; they prefer a fog, and have a 
chemical faculty which reproduces it after every attempt to clear 
itaway. Thus Dr. Manning has asserted that the Church of England 
cannot be what she claims to be, because there is so much infi- 
delity among the English laity—an argument that requires him to 
ignore the fact of intidelity in France, Spain, and Italy. The policy 
ot non-admissions generally which belongs to his school isbased upon 
this chosen and wilful ignorance. We may perceive indeed how 
very valuable this power of rejecting knowledge must be to all who 
have a strong line to take, and a theory to inculcate. Lacordaire, 
advocating the restoration of the monastic orders, quotes a saying 
of Napoleon that he did not fear the Spaniards because “ It 
is a nation fashioned by monks; and all monks are cowards.” 
“ And at the foot of the Pyrenees,” cries the preacher, “ he found 
Christians formed by monks; and his warriors, who used to say 
that from the Pyrenees to the Baltic they had met nothing but 
children, confessed, in language both military and energetic, that 
they were more than men, that it was a war of giants. Spain had 
the signal honour of being the primary cause of that man’s ruin.” 
It suited the orator not to know that, in so far as Spain caused 
Napoleon’s ruin, it was by bringing him in contact with a nation 
not formed by monks; and Lacordaire was no doubt able really to 
exclude this fact from his consciousness. And even where no 
principle is involved, that inobservance which is the reproach of 
commonplace ordinary sinners is the glory of some saints, of one 
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of whom we are told that, after living in his cell some forty 
years, he was found in entire ignorance of its form, colour, 
furnishing. 

There are, we suspect, in all minds desert places not capable of 
cultivation, where knowledge, fact, and inference will not grow. 
Certainly, in spite of all we have said, there is a respect felt for 
persons possessing any accurate knowledge which would be dispro- 
portioned but for this admission. But, allowing this, the marvel 
remains that so much of what it would seem easier to receive than 
to reject remains unknown. Perhaps a good time is coming when 
accuracy—without which knowledge does not deserve the name— 
will be a more common virtue than it is now. In the meanwhile it 
must be confessed that our preference for the society of one fellow- 
creature over another is not ruled by this scale, and that we 
have passed some of our liveliest hours with persons whom we 
would no more subject to any critical examination whatever—even 
on those subjects which are so familiar and within reach that it 
would seem an effort of ingenuity to be ignorant of them—than we 
would covet such an investigation for ourselves. 


CHARMING WOMEN. 


— are certain women who are invariably spoken of as 
charming. We never hear any other epithet applied to 
them. They are not said to be pretty, nor amiable, nor clever, 
though they may be all three, but simply charming; which 
we may take as a kind of verbal amalgam, the concentration and 
concretion of all praise. The main feature about these charming 
women is their intense feminality. There is no blurring of the 
outlines here; no confusion of qualities admirable enough in 
themselves but slightly out of place considering the sex ; no Ama- 
zonian virtues which leave one in doubt as to whether we have not 
before us a youth in petticoats rather than a soft and tender 
woman. A charming woman is woman all over, one who places 
her glory in being a woman, and has no desire to be anything else. 
She is a woman rather than a human being, and a lady rather 
than a woman. One of her characteristics is the softness and ex- 
quisite grace of her manner, which so sweetly represents the 
tender nature within. She has not an angle anywhere. If she 
were to be expressed geometrically, Hogarth’s Line of Beauty 
is the sole figure that could be used for her. She is flow- 
ing, graceful, bending in mind as in body; she is neither self- 
asserting nor aggressive, neither rigid nor narrow; she is a 
creature who glides gracefully through life, and adjusts her- 
self to her company and her circumstances in a manner little less 
than marvellous; working her own way without tumult or 
sharpness, creeping round insuperable obstacles, and quietly 
wearing down more friable opposition with that gentle 

sistency which does so much more than turmoil and distur- 
bance. Even if enthusiastic—which she is for art, either 
as music, as painting, or as poetry—she is enthusiastic in such 
a sweet and graceful way that no one can be offended by a 
fire which shines and does not burn. There is no touch of scor. 
about her, and no assumption of superior knowledge. She speaks 
to you, poor ignorant Philistine, with the most flattering con- 
viction that you follow her in all her flights; and when she 
comes out, quite naturally, with her pretty little bits of recondite 
lore or professional technicalities, you cannot be so boorish as tv 
ask for an explanation of these everyday matters, which she makes 
so sure you must understand. Are you not an educated person 
with a soul to be saved, and can you then be ignorant of things 
with which every one of culture is familiar? She discourses 
confidentially of musicians and — unknown to fame, and 
speaks as if she knew the secret doings of the Conservatoire and 
the R. A. council-chamber alike. The models and the methods, 
the loves and the hates, of the whole artistic world are to her 
things of everyday life, and you cannot tell her that she is shootin, 
her delicate shafts wide of the mark, and that you know no mor: 
of what she means than if she were talking in the choicest Arabic. 
If she has been abroad—and she generally has been more or less— 
she will pour out her tender little rhapsodies about palazzi an: 
ville of which you have never heard, but every room of whic! 
she assumes you know by heart ; and she will speak of out-of-the- 
way churches, and grim old castles perched upon vine-clad mounis, 
as if you were as well acquainted with them as with your native 
hamlet; and she will bring into her discourse all manner of Italian 
technicalities, as if you understood the subject as well as she her- 
self understands it ; though your learning is limited to a knowledge 
of how much was done in jute and tallow, or how many pockets 
of hops went off in the market last week. If she has a liking 
for high life and titles—and what charming woman has not P—she 
will mention the names of all manner of counts and dukes and 
monsignori unknown to English society, as though they were her 
brothers; but if you were to interrupt the gentle ripple of her 
speech with such rude breakwaters as “ who?” and “what?” the 
charming woman would think you a horrid bore, and no man 
would willingly face that. One may be a rhinoceros in one’s own 
haunts, but, as the fable tells us, even rhinoceroses are ashamed of 
their parentage when among gazelles. Never self-asserting, never 
contradictory, only sweetly and tenderly putting you right when 
you blunder, the charming woman nevertheless always makes you 
feel her superiority. ‘True, she lays herself as it were at your 
feet, and gives you a thousand delicate flatteries—indeed among her 
specialities is that of being able to set you on good terms with 
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yourself, and her art of subtle flattery; but despite her own self- 
abasement and your exaltation you cannot but feel that she is your 
superior, and that although she is too charming to acknowledge 
what would wound your pride, yet she feels it too, and tries to 
hide it. All which has the effect of making you admire her still 
more for the grace and tact she has daplagel. 

The charming woman is generally notoriously in love with her 
husband, who is almost always inferior to her in birth, acquire- 
ments, manner, or appearance. This affection of hers only 
shows her feminine qualities of sacrifice and wifely devotion to 
greater advantage, and makes other men envy more ferociously 
‘the lucky fellow who has drawn such a prize. The husband of 
a charming woman is indeed lucky in the world’s esteem ; no man 
more so. ‘Though he may be one of the most ordinary, perhaps 
opty fellows you know, with a sour face, an underbred air, 
and by no means famous in his special sphere, his wife speaks of 
him enthusiastically as so good, so clever, so delightful; no one 
knows how good he is, she says, though of course he has his little 
peculiarities of temper, and the rest of it, and perhaps every one 
would not bear with them as she does, But then she knows him, 
and knows his wonderful worth and value! If they are not seen 
much together that comes from causes over which they have no 
control, not from anything like disinclination to each other’s 
society. Certainly, for so happy a marriage, it is a little surpris- 
ing how very seldom they are together; and how all her friends 
are hers only and not his, and how much she goes into societ 
without him. On the whole, counting hours, they live very muc 
more apart than united; but that is the misfortune of his career, 
of his health, or of hers—a misfortune due to any cause but that 
of diversity of tastes and inharmoniousness of pursuits. Full of 
home affection and the tenderest sentiment as she is, the charming 
woman does sometimes the oddest-looking things, which a rough 
little domestic creature without graceful pretensions would not 
dream of doing. Her child is lying dangerously ill, perhaps dying, 
and she appears at the grand ball of the season, subdued cunaialy 
—how well that sweet melancholy becomes her!—but always 

eful, always thoughtful for others, and attentive ; and though 
indeed, she will tell you, she does not know how she got dressed 
at all, she is in such a state of cruel anxiety, yet she is undeniably the 
best dressed woman in the room, and the most carefully appointed. 
it is against her own will that she is there, you may be sure, but 
she has been forced to sacrifice herself, and tear herself away for 
an hour. The exigencies of society are so merciless—the world 
ie such a terrible Juggernaut, she says, raising her eyes with 
plaintive earnestness to yours in the breathing times of the waltz. 
She has another trial if her husband is ordered out to Canada or 
the West Indies. Dearly as she loves him, and though she is 
heartbroken at the idea of the separation, yet her health cannot 
stand the climate, and she must obey her doctor's orders. She is 
30 delicate, you know—all charming women are delicate—and the 
doctor tells her she could not live six months either in Toronto 
or Port Royal. If he had to go on diplomatic service to St. Peters- 
burg or Madrid, she might be able to stand the climate then; but 
that is different. A dull station, without any of her favourite 
leasures, would be more than she could bear; so she remains 
hind, goes out greatly into society, and writes her husband 
tender and amusing letters once a month. 

The charming woman is the gentlest of her sex. She would 
not doa cruel thing nor say an unkind word for the world. When 
she tells you the unpleasant things which ill-natured people have 
said of your friends or hers, she tells them in the sweetest and 
dearest way imaginable. She is so sure there is not a syllable 
of truth in it all; and what a shame it is that people should be 
so ill-natured! In the gentle tone of sympathy and deprecation 
peculiar to her, she gives you all the ugly and uncomfortable 

rts that have come to her, of which you have never heard a 
breath until this moment; yet it is you who are stupid, for she 
tells them to you as if they were of patent notoriety to the whole 
world ; only she does not believe them, remember! She takes 
the most scrupulous care to deny and defend as she retails, and 
you cannot class her with the tribe of the ill-natured whom she 
censures, setting, as she does, the whole strength of her gentle 
words and generous disbelief to oppose these ugly rumours. Yet 
you wish she had not told you. Her disclaimers spring so 
evidently from the affectionate amiability of her own mind, m Fire 
eannot bear to think evil, that they have not much effect upon 
you. The excuse dies away from your memory, but the ill- 
gavoured report roots, and you feel that you have lost your 
respect for your former friends for ever; or, if they were only 
hers, that nothing should tempt you to know them. There is no 
smoke without some fire, you think; and the charming woman 
cannot possibly have kindled the flame herself out of sticks and 
leaves and rubbish of her own collecting. But how sweet and 
eharitable she was when she told you! how much you love her 
for her tenderness of nature! what a guileless and delightful 
creature she is! 

The charming woman is kind and graceful, but she does not 
command the stronger virtues. She flatters sweetly, but, it must 
be confessed, she fibs as sweetly. She sometimes owns to this, 
but only to fibs that do more good than harm-—fibs into which 
she is forced for the sake of peace, and to avoid mischief. It isa 
feminine privilege, she says; and_men agree with her. Truth at 
all times, bold, uncompromising, stern-faced truth, is coarse and 
indelicate, she says; a masculine quality as little fitted for 
Women as courage or great bodily strength. Her husband 
kwows that she fibs; her friends at times tind her out too; 


but though the women throw it at her as an accusation, the 
men accept it as a quality without which she would be less 
the charming woman that she is; and not only forgive it, but 
like her the better for the grace and tact and suppleness she dis- 
plays in the process of manufacture. Hers are not the severer 
virtues, but the gentler, the more insinuating; and absolute 
truth—truth at any price and on all occasions—does not come 
into the list. Charming women, with their plastic manners and 
non-aggressive force, always have their own way in the end. The 
are the women who influence by unseen methods, and who shri 
from any open display of power. They know that their métier is 
to soothe men, to put them on good terms with themselves, and 
so to get the benefit of the good humour they induce; and they 
dread nothing so much as a contest of wills. They coax and 
flatter for their rights, and consequently they are given privileges in 
excess of their rights; whereas the women who take their righ 
as things to which they are entitled without favour, lose them an 
their privileges together. This art of self-abasement for future ex- 
altation is one which it is given only to few to carry to perfection, 
but no woman is really charming without it. In fact it is part of 
her power; and she knows it. "Though charming women are de- 
cidedly the favourites with men, they are careful to keep on 
terms with their own sex; and in society you may often see them 
almost ostentatiously surrounded by women only whom they 
take pains to please, or exert themselves to amuse, but whom they 
throw into the shade in the most astonishing way. Whatever 
these really charming women are, or do, or wear, is exactly the 
right thing; and every other woman failsin proportion to the dis- 
tance she is removed from this model. If a charming woman is 
dressed richly, the simpler costumes of her friends look poor and 
mean; if she is @ la bergére, the Court dresses about her are 
vulgar; if she is gay, quietness is dulness; if she is quiet, 
laughter is coarse. And there is no use in imitating her. She is the 
very Will-o’-the-Wisp of her circle, and no sooner shows her light 
here than she ilits away there; she has no sooner set one fashion, 
which her admiring friends have adopted with infinite pains and 
trouble, than she has struck out a new one, which renders all the 
previous labour in vain. This is part of her very essence; and 
the originality which is simply perfection that cannot be repeated, 
and not eccentricity that no one will imitate, comes in as one of 
the finest and most potent of her charms. ‘When she lends her 

atterns to her friends, or tells them this or that little secret, she 
aughs in her heart, knowing that she has shown them a path 
they cannot possibly follow, and raised up a standard to which 
they cannot attain. And even should they do either, then she 
knows that, by the time they have begun to get up to her, she will 
be miles away, and that no art whatever can approximate them to 
her as she is. What she was she tosses among them as a worn- 
out garment; and remains still the unapproachable, the inimit- 
pny oar charming woman par excellence of her set, whom none 
can riv 


WHAT IS EDUCATION ? 


WE have heard a great deal about education of late, and we 
are likely to hear a great deal more. We have had, and 
shall continue to have, speeches bristling with statistics, and point- 
ing with horrific precision to the thousands and tens of thousands 
of ragged boys and girls whom that ungenerous entity the State 
allows to grow up as devoid of mental as of corporeal clothing. 
Then we have statistics of crime, and the stereotyped deduction 
that so many men committed murder because they did not know 
the alphabet; so many others burglary,’ because they could only 
read and could not write; and so many others arson, because they 
could only read imperfectly. And then we have some blustering 
missionary of the cause rushing about the country, and haranguing 
patient crowds on the iniquity of the national neglect, and the duty 
of its immediate reparation. ‘What is this education? How 
would it be defined by its warmest advocates? In what does it 
consist? And what are its objects? It seems strange that at 
this time of day we should be asking these questions. Yet it is 
equally strange that, while we have had an infinite quantity of 
words on the subject, we have had no satisfactory definition. 
Ask the first man or woman you meet, who takes an interest in 
the subject, and you will get a volume of fine phrases, with stock 
quotations about the beauty of knowledge and the ugliness of 
ignorance, about the effects of the one in raising and refining, of the 
other in degrading and brutalizing, mankind. But from hardly 
any one can you get a distinct and precise statement as to what 
the process of education really is, how it is carried on, what is its 
modus operandi, and what it really does effect. 

All its advocates agree in certain things. They say that it im- 
proves men’s understandings and morals; that most men sin through 
ignorance, and that, by removing ignorance, education removes 
the most potent cause of misconduct. Others seem to think 
that ignorance lies at the bottom not only of sin and crime, but 
of poverty, vagrancy, and mendicity; and that, if we sowed 
education broadcast, we should not be shocked by the spec- 
tacle of haggard women dragging half-naked children after 
them on a cold March day, or frightened by the mingled whine 


and threat of sturdy vagrants in Belgravian streets. hen these 


people thus speak of education, they mean by it schools, school- 
masters and schoolmistresses. So many schools, teachers, books, 
slates, ink, pen and pencils, at the national or municipal expense, 
and the thing isdone. The ragged urchins of both sexes under 
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this treatment will grow up into respected citizens, of whom all 
the men will be honest and true, all the women virtuous and in- 
dustrious. We believe that this is the real, though unexpressed, 
creed of several thousands of respectable and benevolent people 
in the United Kingdom. 

Now, anybody who has ever reflected on what education is 
will see that, though this is a kind of education, it is not that 
kind which he would care to see provided at the public expense. 
If it is capable of being defined at all, education must mean the 
formation of the intellect and of the character of the educated. Now, 


. all circumstances of life tend to form the character in some way 


or other; and also, in some degree, the intelligence. The tiny 
crossing-sweeper who wields the ancestral broom in suburban 
districts cultivates his intellect and forms his character by what 
he daily sees and hears about him. He gets to learn the phy- 
siognomies of the persons who are likely to give or to refuse him 
money, and the expediency of being civil and good-tempered. He 
becomes familiar with great varieties of costume, differences of 
condition, and diversities of language; and he may also attain 
proficiency in other kinds of learning neither useful to himself nor 
to the public. The maid of all work in a small genteel family 
also educates herself in a way, till she has acquired a wonderful 
— for discerning the signs of the times in the look or tones 
of her mistress. These and other stations of life are educational 
schools of a certain kind. They are all the schools that certain 
classes ever go to, and they have a decided result in forming the 
minds and manners of the scholars, They do one thing which 
professed schools do, and leave another thing undone. They 
teach no book lore, no writing, no ciphering. But they present 
many objects for observation, and enforce a certain sort of 
habitual discipline. What would the schools, as schools are, do 
more ? Suppose the tiny crossing-sweeper sent to school, and the 
embryo housemaid snatched from the premature duties of a 
neral “help” in poor families, and put under a National 
hool mistress, what then happens? They each learn to read 
and write, get the catechism by rote, have a confused notion 
of some stories from the Old Testament, and some moral doctrines 
from the New; but what is the effect upon their minds 
and characters? They are sharper than they were. They 
can read play-bills, advertisements, and placards, can read and 
compose valentines. But do they give any indication of becoming 
better citizens than they were ? ve they a higher principle, a 
stronger sense of duty, any sense of religion? This will be found 
to depend, nine times out of ten, not on the master or mistress of 
the school, but on the parents, the homes, and the associations of 
the pupils. Now and then there does occur a singular case of a 
boy, born of bad and vicious parents, yet fortunate in possessin 
an exceptionally good disposition and an exceptionally 
teacher, who, despite adverse circumstances, succeeds in implant- 
ing in his pupil the seeds of a nobler morality than he has known 
at home. But the average teacher of a charity school leaves the 
majority of his pupils much as he found them. He may succeed— 
though it is not a certain and necessary result that he will suceeed 
—in maintaining the forms of discipline. He may compel a sort 
of languid attention, at least he may suppress noisy chatter- 
ing during school hours; and he may even sometimes suc- 
ceed in extorting some slight show of deference to himself. But 
he does not succeed in implanting any genuine attention or 
muine respect in the school. What the boys are at home, that 
ey are in the school. What the homes of the majority of the 
boys are, that is the school also on a larger scale. What their 
talk and habits are at home, that they also are at school. If they 
come from sordid and slatternly homes, inhabited by dirty and idle 
parents, they themselves will be idle, slatternly, and dirty. If 
their parents talk blasphemy and obscenity, they will talk in the 
same way also. If their fathers prefer begging to working, and 
thieving to begging, no amount of copybook morality, or texts 
recited from memory, will make the boys anything better than 
beg; and thieves. They may fill reams with maguiloquent 
platitudes about the cardinal virtues, and repeat the catechism 
with mechanical precision, but the only fruit which this pro- 
ficiency will produce will be a eniggering consciousness of suc- 
cessful hypocrisy. They will have added to their ingrained 
viciousness the talents of vulgar parody and indecent persiflage. 
We speak now of schools in which the bulk of the boys come 
from low and disreputable homes. In schools where the majority 
of the scholars belong to decent families, the example of the good 
may leaven the whole school, and the bad minority will perhaps 
imitate the external bearing of the majority. 

Our position is that schools less frequently change than develop 
the characters of children. When people talk of Eton and 
Harrow and Westminster and other public schools as giving a 
high and gentlemanly tone to the boys, they hardly mean that 
these schools communicate to the pupils some quality which ov 
did not possess before. It would be more true to say that the hig 
and gentlemanly feeling which previously animated the boys is 
encouraged and kept alive by the school. A boy goes to one of 
these schools from a gentleman’s house. Since his birth he has 
been familiar with a certain tone of manners, sentiment, and 
habits. He has lived in an atmosphere of dignity, courtesy, 
politeness, and refinement. He has rarely witnessed anything but 
suavity and good-breeding on the part of his father’s and mother’s 
friends. He has seen authority exercised with a mild firmness 
and obeyed with a complacent submission ; he has heard a certain 
line of conduct always designated proper, honourable, and gentle- 
manly—an opposite line stigmatized as base, mean, cowently, dis- 


honourable. He goes to the great school, where he finds five 
or six hundred other boys educated under similar influences in 
similar homes. They form among themselves one society, in- 
spired by the same associations and recognising the same un- 
written code; actuated by the same motives and addicted to 
the same tastes. Reading the same books, hearing the same 
comments, and discussing the same questions, these boys naturally 
educate each other. They confirm in each other the tastes, predi- 
lections, and sympathies which they brought from their respective 
homes. They have a liking rather than an enthusiasm for 
literature, for history, and for the arts. They have a disposition 
to the gentle exercise rather than to the severe exertion of 
their minds, and perhaps they also have too marked a tendency 
to ease and self-enjoyment. But they form a strong and healthy 
public opinion among themselves as to the degradation and turpi- 
tude of all mean and paltry actions, If they cannot be diligent 
students and finished scholars, they will at least be gentlemen. 
Take another class of school, only dissimilar from the former in 
respect of the inferior wealth of the scholars. These come from 
homes less opulent, less luxurious, and less refined than those of 
which we have just spoken. They are the sons, not of peers or 
wealthy commoners, but of professional men, lawyers and clergy- 
men, who have worked a toilsome path to competence, and have 
secured nothing better than competence. They have been as 
strictly brought up to admire truth and manliness as their richer 
compeers, but they have been also  ¢ up in the love and 
practice of hard work. Hard Greek and harder Analysis have 
tried their youthful inteHects. They have to make their way in 
the world by the sweat of their brains, and they acknowledge this 
without disguise. In the schools in which they meet they —_ 
duce aud confirm the associations of their own homes. ard 
work in school and hardy play out of school are the natural 
sequence of the early training at home. Their intellects and their 
limbs are both braced for the utrage’e of life by an education 
which in reality was begun under their fathers’ guidance and in 
their fathers’ study. 


But send to Eton and Harrow, or to Repton and Rugby, in liew 
of the boys we have described, an entirely different kin of young- 
sters—the young Arabs of Birmingham or Liverpool, or the sons 
of Bengal Baboos—and will any amount of Horace and Virgi 
longs and shorts, or Alcaic odes, Greek odes, and Greek iambics, 
make these latter boys what the former were? No one with the 
slightest knowledge of practical education or of human nature 
hesitate as to the answer. 


Take other cases. Take the mar-school of a small country 
town uncorrupted by mercantile opulence, and untarnished by 
manufacturing smoke. It has a large and respectable middle-class 

pulation whose condition approaches poverty rather than ease. 
Whe habits of their families are primitive, austere, perhaps Puri- 
tanical. The boys have been brought up hardly,.and without 
luxury. They know they have to make their way in the world.. 
Send them to a grammar-school conducted by a strict and con- 
scientious master. What will the boys grow up? The counter- 
parts of their fathers, with the addition of a lore which their 
fathers did not possess. They will be hard students at the Univer- 
sity, will get fellowships, and will become strict and severe tutors; or 
else hardworking attorneys and men of business in their own town. 
In any branch of life the fruits of their domestic training and the 
traits of their ancestral character will re-appear. Contrast them 
with the scholars of some pretentious “Institution,” or so-called 
“College,” kept by a charlatan who has conferred his own 
diploma, and who angles in metropolitan suburbs for the sons of 
“shoddy” wealth. The instruction given here will bea 
the moral training will be worse than nél, the whole tone of the. 
school flabby, vapid, and unmanly. The lads will develop into 
wretched hybrids, half coxeombs and half cheats, the flaunting 
scandals of the Stock Exchange, the unconscious caricatures of 
modern City youth. Why? Not because the master is an 
impostor and a fool, but because they themselves have been 
nursed and reared in an atmosphere of folly, falsehood, and display. 


So with these street Arabs. It is not because they are not at 
school that they are half-naked, wholly thievish, and blaspheming 
little blackguards. They are what they are, because they were 
born under influences which did not allow them to become any- 
thing else; because their parents swore and thieved, swear and 
thieve ; because they prefer idleness to work, and beer to wages. 
Send these boys in a body to a school where there are no others, or 
only a few others; and you will have a miniature reproduction of 
their fathers’ boozing ken. You may save five per cent. perh 
for a cleaner and better life, but the majority will be what they 
are now; the same half-naked, half-savage, dirty little rascals. 
If you want to change the class radically, take them as soon as 
weaned, exile them for ever from the wretched hovels of their 
birth, clothe them, feed them, and then send them to school. But 
what beneficent patron, what paternal State, is going to adopt 
30,000 infant children in one town, —_ them, feed, clothe, 
and teach them up to the standard of the teaching given to rieh 
men’s children—and then turn them out upon the world? And, 
if so trained, how would they support themselves ? 


When will people learn that education is a composite process, 
not confined to books and teachers, but made up of the varied in- 
fluences of home, fortune, and early association 
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MURDERERS IN COUNCIL. 
may be described as the country where principles 


are tested by application to the most extreme cases. “In 
Europe we are timid, and shrink from sweeping statements; we 
fence round the simplest truths with innumerable qualifications 
and safeguards before we apply them to facts. In America, on 
the contrary, they lay down political axioms as confidently as if 
they were self-evident propositions in — and proceed to act 
upon them, regardless of any little discord between fact and 
theory. The system has its interest for political observers, as it 
enables them to observe the working of social forces free from the 
perplexing influences which mask their action elsewhere. The 
vessel of State, to use a most respectable old metaphor, is pro- 

lled by a steady democratic trade-wind, instead of being 
rm hither and thither by local gusts and gales, whose 
intricacy is so great as to baffle any attempt to discover 
their law. Yet, with a full appreciation of the logical gal- 
lantry of Americans, of the audacity with which they accept 
as natural conclusions results which in England we should fancy to 
be a reductio ad absurdum, we confess to have been ever so little 
startled by the last illustration of this tendency. The criminals 
in Thomaston State prison—unless, as we half suspect, we are 
the victims of an ingenious practical joke—have held a public 
meeting, and passed some pathetic resolutions on the subject of 
capital punishment. In France the right of public meeting is only 
conceded grudgingly to the most respectable people, and with all 
kinds of provisions to obviate the possible danger. In America 
the inherent and indefeasible rights of man extend even beyond 
the prison walls and to the foot of the gallows. The last few 
days which a criminal passes before his execution are in most 
countries supposed to be devoted to weaning himself from the 
affairs of this world, or possibly to humble petitions for reprieve. 
In America a gentleman who has unluckily committed a murder 
solaces the close of his life by taking the chair at a public meet- 
ing, and, instead of petitioning, signifies his opinion tohis countrymen 
asif he were president of a constitutional convention. It is, on the 
whole, one of the most pathetic examples ever given of the ruling 
passion strong in death. Pope, indeed, would have found in this 
case as good an illustration of his principle as any of those he has 
noticed. The dying actress, according to him, remarked— 

Betty, give this cheek a little red, 
One would not sure be frightful when one’s dead, 


The American convict, accustomed from his infancy to public 
speaking, ends his career by proposing resolutions abgut the duties 
a cle to the individual, and indulges in the epigram, which 
would almost be worthy of a place in one of Mr. Bright’s perora- 
tions, that “it is not so much Harris he would save from igno- 
miny as the State.” 


The opinion of these gentlemen, not perhaps very remark- 
able in itself, gains a certain importance from its circumstances. 
No persons are more qualified to throw light upon the question 
of capital punishment, as seen from one point of view, than a 
meeting of criminals under the distinguished presidency of Mr. 
George Knight, who, it seems, owed his pre-eminence to the 
atrocity of the crime for which he was convicted. All the 
officers of the meeting, we are told, were murderers, and the 
committee of two who were commissioned to lay the resolu- 
tions before the Legislature of Maine were both convicted of 
-capital crimes. They have certainly done a good deal to clear 
up the subject; for if the reasons which they allege are not 
-very novel or conclusive, the conclusion to which they come is well 
worth notice. It is a favourite argument of those who advocate the 
abolition of capital punishments, that they do not tend to diminish 
crime. The criminal, it is said, becomes brutalized, and the chief 
effect of the punishment is to diminish the reverence for life. It is 
impossible to argue this on purely abstract grounds. We may 
perhaps imagine a state of society in which ~— would dread 
imprisonment for life worse than speedy death, and, in that case, 
it may be that the gallows would be a comparatively ineffectual 
penalty, and tend to make men more careless of their own and 
other people’s existence. Here, however, we have the highest 
possible authority to the fact—not, it is true, a very sur- 
prising one—that there is nothing to which criminals enter- 
tain a more decided objection than to being hanged. The in- 
conveniences which attend such a catastrophe were admirably 

inted out in a tolerably conclusive paper by Charles Lamb. 
We do not know whether his remarks were quoted at the meet- 
ing, but the criminals obviously sympathized with his eonclusions. 
They have placed upon record, in unmistakeable terms, that, on the 
whole, murderers—agreeing in this respect with other classes of 
the population—would rather submit to any suffering which we 
could propose to inflict upon them than to capital punishment. 
And it would be very difficult to discover a more conclusive reason 
for continuing capital punishment. There is a naiveté about the 
supposition th 
continuing it, which implies that the education in the United 
States can scarcely be so effectual in this class of the community 
as we should have been glad to believe. Not only do they cut 


excusable prejudice straightforwardly as their reason for advo- 
cating the abolition of capital punishments, They put forward 
more commonplace arguments on the subject; they appeal, not 
on their own account, but “on behalf of society itself; society 


at their dislike to the practice is a reason for dis- | 


which is brutalized, and made a breeder of criminals, by its 
infliction of punishments which are vindictive”; they delicately 
hint at the danger of hanging the innocent, and they make the 
usual vague appeal to “ statistics” which “ show that han in- 
duces crime and diminishes the security of society.” It is plea- 
sant to see this unselfish zeal for the welfare of society, though, to 
free it from all suspicion, they should have put their personal in- 
terests out of the question, as might easily have been done if they 
had agreed to be hanged themselves, and confined their remarks to 
the future Society, it may be, has been very guilty, and certainly 


soems to have bred some remarkable criminals in the State of . 


Maine; but, having done so, the best thing it can do is to get rid of 
them, and start clear for the future. If society owes a 4 
to itself, and is bound to get rid of all the pests which make life 
and property insecure, it is hard to see how that duty could be 
more effectually discharged than by extinguishing all the pests by 
the most summary and decisive mode, and taking such pre- 
cautions as may be suggested for preventing their growth in 
future. If it owes something to the criminal, which we do 
not deny, it certainly owes a good deal more to the innocent, 
who have grown up to be non-murderers in spite of the evil influ- 
ences by which they were surrounded ; and it could pay its debts 
finally and satisfactorily by making a clean sweep of all the ex- 
isting sources of evil. Nothing is more propitious to the growth 
of murderous instincts in the future than the existence of a lar 
mass of murderous instincts in the present; and if we could only 
stamp them out summarily, there would be a fair prospect of 
cutting off the contagion. Meanwhile, we should have been glad 
to know, if these interesting persons had been kind enough to go 
into details, how far any of them are able to trace their moral 
ruin to the gallows. The State of which they are unworthy 
members has tried to quench certain causes of demoralization by 
its celebrated laws upon the liquor traffic. It does not seem to 
have been thoroughly successful ; but it would have been curious 
to know by what process ‘the fact that criminals are subject to a 
process which they specially dislike is connected with the growth 
of a criminal population, and the beneficent action of a law 
repressing drunkenness is neutralized by the unfortunate habit of 
hanging murderers. 

Here we can only regret the absence of any report of the debate. 
The anecdotes by which the speakers must have illustrated their re- 
marks might have filled up the apparent gaps in the argument. It 
would have been interesting to hear the speech in which some dis- 
tinguished criminal proposed two gentlemen as admirably qualified 
to serve upon the committee, whose claims no one present would 
be inclined for a moment to dispute, inasmuch as they were both 
under sentence of death. It would be curious to observe the 
etiquette which prevailed in the meeting—to watch the modesty 


‘with which a simple pickpocket would venture to suggest a few 


remarks, and the universal respect which would be paid to one con- 
victed of a diabolical murder. As, however, reporters do not appear 
to have been present, we must endeavour to compose the mur- 
derer’s oration for ourselves ; and on the hypothesis that criminals in 
the State of Maine resemble their brethren on this side of the water, 
we may imagine that the supposed argument on the demoralizing 
effects of hanging would have been something to the following 
effect. Society, he would perhaps say, society, my friends, has on 
the whole treated us, if not with all the indulgence that we might 
expect, yet with a fair approximation to — in every respect 
but one. It allows us to bring up our children in the way they 
should go, free from the cramping influences of the parson or the 
schoolmaster. When we have passed a certain apprenticeship to 
our art, it treats us with an amount of respectful consideration to 
which in former times we were little accustomed. With a jealous 
regard for our rights of personal liberty, it allows us the fullest 
conveniences for exercising our profession ; if it does not give us 
any exceptional protection, which is scarcely in accordance with 
the spirit of the age, it grants to us what it grants to our rivals, a 
perfectly free trade, and allows us to form depéts for the p 

of our commerce, in the most convenient parts of our cities. Ifthe 
board and lodging provided for us are hampered with a few rather 
awkward restrictions, we are at any rate permitted to withdraw 
our custom with reasonable rapidity; and as soon as we have 
again set up in business no one is allowed to ask unpleasant 
questions. e enjoy all the rights of other citizens, and can 
on the whole carry on our trade with as little interruption as 
the prejudices of individuals will permit. But there is one damn- 
ing blot on the system. We are still occasionally hanged. The 
brutalizing influence of the practice considered in this connexion 
is only too plain. We, for our part, should be delighted to 
perform our necessary duties as civilly as may be. When 
we have taken a gentleman’s watch, we have no special interest 
in cutting his throat; and except at moments of occasional excite- 
ment—from which no man can in any profession be free—we 
would abstain from murder as much as possible; for, in truth 
murder would, under such circumstances, be a blunder. It would 
spoil the artistic beauty of the performance. It would be a coarse 
expedient worthy only of a savage tribe—not of the delicate- 
handed pickpockets, the dexterous burglars, the truly accomplished 


_ forgers whom I see before me. But, if you hang the ques- 
their neighbours’ throats, but their logical faculties are de- | ion brutal he : 
cidedly weak. Of course our murderous friends do not state this , 


tion is altered. When Jack Ketch brutally interfi 
retaliate with equal brutality. We must let society 


we must 
w that 


we are not men to be trifled with. We must mark in indelible 
characters our sense of the profound injustice with which we are 
treated. My friends, if they will permit me to call them so, the 
distinguished murderers on the front benches, are the martyrs of 
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our profession ; men who have risked their lives to preserve our 
dignity, but whose lives shall not be sacrificed if the unanimous 
rotest of every one present, from the murderer down to the 
fumblest novice accused of petty larceny, can avail to bring 
society to its senses. Brutal! We may be brutal, as every op- 
pressed race is brutal in self-defence, but it is the oppressors who 
must take the first step to remedy the evil by confessing their 
error. 
If this was not the actual course of argument, it would at least 
ess a certain plausibility, and we shall not be able to give a 
conclusive answer until we have made our criminal population 
understand that we seriously disapprove of their conduct, and are 
prepared to bring the rest of our system into harmony with its 
crowning point. We are at present quite as anxious to respect 
their rights as citizens, with scrupulous delicacy, as to punish them 
at the end of the career; and we admit that there is a certain in- 
compatibility in the two departments of our conduct which dis- 
tinctly requires a remedy. 


IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS. 


i has been customary to sneer at the alleged grievance to 
Ireland involved in the existence of the Established Protestant 
Church as being only a sentimental grievance. Now this cry is 
one of the cries which, like the ery of “confiscation,” aré verbally 
true. The grievance of the Irish Church is a sentimental grievance. 
The fallacy lies in the supposed inference—the inference that a sen- 
timental grievance is an unreal grievance, a trumpery grievance, a 
grievance not worth taking any notice of. In a commonwealth of 
philosophers it is quite possible that sentimental grievances might 
go for very little. But the mass of mankind are not philosophers, 
and in this every-day world sentimental grievances do count for a 
great deal. We suspect that, in the long run, they count for 
more than practical grievances. We suspect that, if we had 
statistics of all the discontents, all the murmurings, all the revolts, 
that have happened since the beginning of the world, we should 
find that sentimental grievances have had a good deal to do with 
most of them. The proverbial saying about adding insult to in- 
jury has a great deal of truth in it. Men will commonly endure 
a veal damage much more calmly than they will endure an in- 
sulting word. A nation will endure much of practical oppression 
and misgovernment which weighs equally on all classes far more 
calmly than it will endure anything which savours of insult, any- 
thing which wounds the national feelings or galls the national 
pride. The memory of a wrong, the outward badge of a wrong, often 
cuts more keenly than the wrong itself. No policy can be more 
senseless than, atter a wrong has been redressed, to keep up forms, 
names, institutions, by which the memory of that wrong is kept 
alive. Those forms, names, institutions, are each of them so many 
sentimental grievances, and so long as the sentimental grievances 
exist, so long will the nation be slow to remember that the practical 
grievances have vanished. 

The existence then of the Protestant Church of Ireland is 
mainly a sentimental grievance, but, as being a sentimental 
zrievance, it is all the more a crying grievance, a grievance which 
justice and policy alike call on us to redress, And the most senti- 
mentel part of this sentimental grievance is one to which we our- 
selves called attention about a year back; we hope that we are 
not overrating our own merits in believing that we were the first 
to call attention to it. This is the case of the ancient churches 
and burial-grounds of Ireland. When men see the graves of their 
fathers, the holy places where their fathers worshipped, the places 
to which they themselves still resort for devotion and pilgrimage, 
held as a possession by those whom they still look on as a race of 
alien intruders—when they see the ancient temples of the land, 
every one of which has its own tale recorded in the national annals, 
neglected, forsaken, crumbling away, because those who own them 
cannot use them, and those who would have used them are not 
allowed to use them—the grievance is no doubt a sentimental 
grievance, but it is a real grievance and a crying grievance ail the 
sume. It is undoubtedly a grievance which speaks with a very 
different voice in different ears. We have found people who 
could not understand that it was a grievance at all. tt is not 
a matter of life or limb, it is not a matter of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, and therefore to some minds it seems to be a matter of 
not the least consequence. It is at least some comfort that Her 
Majesty’s Government are not of this earthy and prosaic way of 
thinking. It marks the thoughtful and diligent care with which 
the Irish Church Bill has been drawn up, the honest anxiety to 
deal with every aspect of the question, to give satisfaction to 
every reasonable cry of complaint, that this subject also, which 
we can fancy that many statesmen would have pooh-poohed as 
wholly beneath their notice, has been carefully thought of and 
satisfactorily provided for. English readers may at first sight fail to 
take in the full force of the first clause of the twenty-fifth section ; 
those who have not seen Ireland for themselves will hardly realize 
how wide is the scope and grasp of the following words, “ Where 
any church or ecclesiastical building appears tothe Commissioners to 
be ruinous, or, if a church, to be wholly disused as a place of public 
worship, and not suitable for restoration as a place of public wor- 
ship, and yet to be deserving of being retained as a national 
monument by reason of its architectural character or antiquity.” 
The number of buildings in England which would answer this 
description would be very small, Churches in the state described 


would be, with only a few exceptions, monastic churches which 
have long since into private hands, and with theseof course 
the Act does not deal in Ireland any more than in England. It 
may sound strange in some English ears to be told that in Ireland 
these words apply to nearly all the ancient parochial churches, and to 
a large proportion of the cathedral churches to boot. These build- 
ings could hardly have been better described than they are in the 
Act. An ancient Irish church is, as a rule, “ruinous,” “ wholly 
disused as a place of public worship,” and “ not suitable for 
restoration as a place of public worship.” Yet Dr. Petrie, or any 
follower of Dr. Petrie, would assuredly say that it is “deserving 
of being maintained as a national monument by reason of its 
architectural character or antiquity.” This provision in the Act, 
coming just after the publication of Petrie’s Life, reads like an 
apotheosis of him and his labours. The Round Towers and ancient 
churches of Ireland are declared to be national monuments, worthy 
to be preserved as such. Such a declaration in an Act of Parlia- 
ment is in itself comforting. It marks the steady growth of a genuine 
appreciation and love of the ancient monuments of the country, 
when we find this distinct recognition of the value of national 
antiquities in the regions which are generally the last to be reached 
by such “ sentimental” feelings. It is too bad when, after reading 
the words of the Bill, one turns to the unlucky pages of Punch, 
and finds it there affirmed, seemingly in all seriousness, that the 
intention of the Governmentis to pull down all the ruined churches 
and sell the sites and materials. On the contrary, the Act dis- 
tinctly says that these ancient remains are to be preserved and 
maintained as national monuments, and a fund is expressly pro- 
vided for their maintenance. Happily such a fund need be of the 
very smallest amount. A ruin does not stand in need of “resto- 
ration.” It wants to be cleared out and kept decent, and, if its 
walls are tottering, they should be propped. The ancient parish 
churches of Ireland are for the most part ruined beyond all hope, 
besides that they are commonly so small as to be unfit for modern 
ecclesiastical use according to either rite. As the property of a 
religious body which does not and cannot use them, each of these 
ancient buildings is a badge of national humiliation. Preserved as 
national monuments, carefully sheltered from further damage, they 
will form a precious heritage of former days, of which Ireland may 
well be proud. 

With regard to churches in actual use, the present Established 
Church, in its future disestablished state, will be able to choose 
and retain such as it thinks good. We must again remind ou 
readers that the churches in actual use in Ireland are very seldom. 
in country parishes perhaps never, buildings of any architectural 
or histone) value. Here and there in a town a cathedral or 
large parochial church survives, and that is all, The present 
Established Church will therefore be able to. retain, if it 
pleases, buildings like the two Dublin cathedrals, the cathedrals 
of Kilkenny, Limerick, and Killaloe, the collegiate church of Gal- 
way, the parish church of Clonmel. Tere again the principle of 
national monuments is most properly recognised. Whatever re- 
ligious body Tepe buildings like Saint Patrick’s and Saint 
Canice, it would be a di to Ireland to allow them to fall 
into ruin. A portion of the funds of the disestablished Church 
is to be allotted to the maintenance of these churches as national 
monuments, The number so to be endowed is limited to twelve. 
Now the ruin of ecclesiastical buildings in Ireland has been so 
general, that we suspect that twelve will cover all the churches 
which have any claim to come under this head. It must be re- 
membered that there is not, in Ireland as in England, a medisval 
cathedral church still in use in every diocese but one. Of the 
Irish cathedrals several are modern, several are ruinous, Of 
course neither the modern nor the ruined cathedrals have any 
claim to admission among the twelve. The unhappy thing is 
that, of those churches which have a fair right to count among 
the twelve, several have bebn so one by tasteless repairs that 
an antiquary would be almost better ple to see them in ruins. 

Churches in actual use which shall not be thus applied for by 
the disestablished Church will remain at the yma of the Com- 
missioners. And we suppose that they will have the disposal of 
any churches which, though not in actual use, are still capable of 


being used. Through the operation of these clauses, it is quite 


possible that some ancient churches may be actually again used for 
the worship to which the a of Ireland have ever stuck with 
such desperate — t is possible that, by the operation of 
this Act, the people of Ireland may recover to religious uses some 
of those monuments of the piety of their forefathers of which 
alien invaders have so long deprived them. Mass may perha 

again be said on the Rock of Cashel, at least in the veal 
church of Cormac, if not in the greater but less ancient choir by 
its side. At all events, that wonderful spot will no longer remain 
a badge of conquest and page the property of a Bishop or 
Chapter whose right in it is simply the right of the dog in the 
manger. If it does not again become the property of the Trish 
people as a group of religious buildings, it will at least become 
their property as a national monument, preserved from further 
damage out of the funds which now maintain its intruding owners 
and nominal occupants. So at Glendalough, so at Clonmacnoise, 
so at Monasterboice; an Irishman will no longer feel himself a 
stranger among the dwellings of his saints and among the graves 
of his fathers. A “sentimental grievance ” will be red » but 
the redress of that sentimental grievance will be nothing short of 
putting the crown to the emancipation of a people. The Irish 
patriot and the Irish antiquary, the lover of ancient art and history 


| in any part of the world, may join in returning thanks for the 
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enlightened care with which the framers of this Act have grappled 
with a subject which is one of no small difficulty, and which, 
important as it really is, there mst have been a constant tempta- 
tion to cast aside as unworthy of the attention of statesmen. 


THE POPE AND THE ARCHBISHOP OF PARIS. 


A CURIOUS document has just come to light in the third 
edition of a work by M. Ollivier, from which it has been 
copied into the French journals. The International of last Satur- 
day, which is lying before us, gives the text in full; and though 
the date is October, 1865, it has too direct a bearing on questions 
of present interest to be ve over in silence on its first ap- 
ance in print. Our readers will recollect the recent skirmish- 
ing between the French and Roman Courts about the proposed 
elevation of the Archbishop of Paris to the Cardinalate, which 
has as yet been persistently refused or evaded by the Holy See. It 
was known well enough in a general way that his Grace's “ Galli- 
eanism ” was the real objection, however ingeniously it might be 
disguised in the diplomatic terminology of the Vatican. But the 
letter addressed by the Pope to his “venerable brother, George,” 
two years after his appointment to the See of Paris—which is not 
very fraternal except in the superscription, and evidently was not 
intended for the public eye—reveals with a quite engaging frank- 
ness the grounds of complaint against him. And in doing so it 
betrays a simple confidence in the divine and eternal truth of the 
extremest theories of Ultramontanism which is no doubt sincerely 
entertained by Pius IX. himself, though the compilers of 
the document, unless they are singularly impassive or still more 
singularly ignorant, can hardly have penned it without laughing 
in their sleeve. At all events it is well to know, on the highest 
authority, what is the current estimate of Church history and 
Church policy at the Vatican. We may be very sure that, 
had the matter depended on Papal appointment, Mgr. Darboy, 
who, however, is one of the ablest and most high-principled of 
the French Episcopate, would never have been primate of France ; 
and unless very strong pressure is brought to bear on the Curia, 
he is not likely to obtain his Hat under the present régime. Nor 
will his chances be improved if there is any truth in the apparently 
well-authenticated rumour that the Jesuits have abandoned their 
design of attempting to extract a decree on Papal infallibility from 
the approaching Council, in view of the determined attitude of the 
French bishops. Our concern, however, here, is not so much with 
the Archbishop as with the principles enunciated, and intended to 
be proved, in the remarkable missive addressed to him from Rome. 
And to this we must now direct the attention of our readers. 
After referring to his hope that the Archbishop on his appoint- 
ment would have written to him toconfess his “very high respect for 
our person and this Apostolic See, and his most perfect regard for 
the same,” the Pope proceeds to criticize the letter which Mgr. Dar- 
boy had actually written to him concerning his diocese, and which 
was “no light subject of grief and astonishment” to him. In short, 
it contained opinions “ entirely contrary to the divine primacy of 
the Roman Pontiff over the universal Church.” And these 
inions are accordingly enumerated and commented upon. In 
the first place, the Archbishop maintains that the Pope has no 
“ ordinary or immediate power” over dioceses other than his own, 
and can only interfere in extreme cases, when a sort of deus ev 
machind is necessary “ to save souls and remedy the negligence of 
pastors.” The Archbishop accordingly regards appeals to the Holy 
See in ordinary cases as an “ abuse,” which makes the due govern- 
ment of the diocese impossible, and denounces the interference of 
regulars, nuncios, and Roman congregations in the diocesan ad- 
ministration as an encroachment on his just rights which ought 
to be resisted. This, according to the Papal letter, is to main- 
tain the “ false, erroneous, and condemned doctrines of Febronius” ; 
and their falsehood is then proved by the following not very in- 
telligible chain of reasoning. Every bishop, the Pope assures his 
venerable brother, “who has a generous soul’?—we fear the 
“ venerable brother” is not to be reckoned one of them—finds in 
thisimmediate jurisdiction and constant intermeddling of the Roman 
See with his diocesan government “a very great sweetness and 
consolation in his pains, before God, the Church, and the Church’s 
enemies.” The first two points are too obvious to require any 
proof, but as regards the third, we are informed that it is “a fact 
ef experience and perfectly demonstrated,” that every bishop who 
does not act on this principle comes to grief—if the expression 
may be pardoned—with his enemies. There are certainly a good 
many ways of reading history, but it would require, we suspect, 
the very adroitest of Ultramontane special pleaders to extract 
this particular “demonstration” from its pages. Thomas a- 
Becket, for instance, is a canonized saint, but any one who will 
take the trouble to wade through the late Mr. Froude’s Life of 
him, with its copious supplement of his correspondence, or 
indeed any tolerably impartial compendium of it, may easily 
satisfy himself that the martyr, though zealously fighting the 
battles of the Holy See, had quite as much difficulty in holding 
his aon against his ecclesiastical superior—who was always 
en the eve of betraying his cause—as against his temporal 
sovereign. It was only when his death had settled the contest 
that the Roman Curia, which had feebly supported and frequently 
snubbed him, was eager to make capital out of sufferings en- 
dured in its interest, but in which it had no share. Or, if 
a later example be wanted, the Life of Nicolas Pavillon, re- 
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viewed the other day in our columns, supplies it. He was engaged, 
through a long episcopate, in a hand-to-hand struggle both with 
royal despotism and clerical insubordination and immorality ; but 
until the very end of his life, when Innocent XI. mounted the 
Pontifical throne, the influence of Rome was always at the 
command of his enemies; and of its “ very great sweetness and 
consolation” he experienced less than none. 

But before going into the next point of the indictment against 
the Archbishop, let us examine a little more closely into the gist 
of the first and main charge objected to him. He is severely 
censured, as we have seen, for denying the immediate and ordinary 
jurisdiction of the Pope over every diocese, and the right of 
appeal to the Holy See in any and every case ; and he is told that, 
in resisting these claims, he “ grossly offends the Divine Author of 
the constitution of the Church,” which must mean, if it mean 
anything, that Christ was the author of the False Decretals. 
For every tyro in ecclesiastical history knows by this time what 
is the real origin of the Pope’s claim of immediate jurisdiction 
and right of appeal. It must be perfectly well known at Rome. 
To quote the words of a recent Roman Catholic writer, who has 
few equals in knowledge of the subject:—“ History deposes un- 
hesitatingly that Rome rose to the eminence which she occupied 
in the thirteenth century, when at her zenith, by fraud and force; 
by the weapon of the weak and the weapon of the strong, alternately 
put into her hand and employed by her as legitimate, for the 
spread of her own power, to the dismemberment and destruction 
of the Church at large; the most striking specimens of each 
kind being the Pseudo-Decretals and the Crusades. By these 
means her bishop aspired to become Patriarch of the whole Church 
as well as Pope,” which is exactly what the Archbishop of 
Paris is condemned for opposing. As to that right of appeal to 
Rome which, according to the , letter, belongs to all the 
faithful in every case by the divine constitution of the Church, the 
first faint hint of any appeal to Rome occurs in the middle of 
the fourth century, when, not Christ, but the Council of Sardica 
(in 347), gave aright of appeal in certain extreme cases to mg 
and to them alone. A century later, indeed, St. Augustine an 
the African bishops solemnly affirmed that “the Nicene decrees 

lainly committed both clergy and bishops to their own metropo- 
itans, having wisely and justly provided that all questions should 
be determined in the very places where they arise,” reserving an 
extreme right of appeal, not to the Pope, but to a Provincial, or 
if necessary, a General Council. It is a spurious encyclical, 
incorporated in the False Decretals, which first asserts—in the 
middle of the ninth century—with an effrontery only possible in 
an age of the densest ignorance, that “ the Apostles appointed, 
by command of our Lord, that all greater and more difficult 
questions should be brought before the Apostolic See, which 
is the head and judge of all the Churches.” Even a Jesuit 
writer spoke the other day, in a magazine which is the organ of 
his order in France, of “the pseudo-Isidorian reform” as not 
only quite unnecessary, but “having produced nothing but evil,” 
adding pointedly, “Le mensonge demeure toujours un mal, méme 
lorsque celui qui en use se pr un bien.” So much for the Arch- 
bishop’s sins against “ the Divine Author of the constitution of the 
Church,” which have filled the heart of Pius IX. with “ astonish- 
ment, affliction, and anguish.” 

The rest of the letter deals chiefly with matters of detail. It 
appears that the Archbishop had refused to recognise the exemp- 
tion from his authority claimed by religious orders in his diocese, on 
the ground that they had never been canonically established, partly 
from the absence of any legal sanction, partly because the consent of 
the bishop, required by the canons of ‘Trent, had never been ob- 
tained. ‘I'o this sound plea, which one would have thought 
would be alone conclusive if the canons are rightly quoted, the 
Pope makes no reply, probably because there is none to make. On 
the absence of civil authorization the letter is copious and elo- 
quent, not to say rather abusive. The bare notion of the civil law 
interfering in any way with monastic arrangements is too shock- 
ing for discussion ; it is only a topic for declamations, interjections, 
and something as near swearing as the epistolary usages of the 
Vatican admit of. On this we will merely observe here, that 
the recent appeal of a nun to the verdict of an English jury 
against the tyranny and the calumnies of her religious sisters 
is an odd comment, to say the least, on this loft _—en of all 
interposition of the law. We need not follow the Pope into the 
discourse on Freemasonry which concludes his letter, especially as 
the same sentiments, couched in very much the same language, 
may be read two or three times a year in the pastorals of Cardinal 
Cullen which are published in the newspapers. _ The real interest 
of the document lies in its round and indiscriminate assertions of 
the extremest and most mythical of Ultramontane theories of the 
Church, which are put forward with a wp and truly amazing, if 
any other end than the relief of wounded feelings was enpested to 
be served by its transmission. Historical inquiry during the last 
fifty, nay the last twenty, years has made gigantic strides, but the 
oracles of the Vatican have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. 
They have not even learnt to distrust the Divine authority of one 
syllable of the Isidorian forgeries, though they no longer affect 
to regard them as genuine. In view of the approaching Council 
it becomes a question of some interest and considerable curiosity 
how far this strange attitude will be maintained. To talk, as the 
Pope has been made to talk in his recent addresses to Greek and 


Protestant Christians, of a desire for restoring unity, so long as this 
attitude is maintained, is to talk nonsense, as.they who guide his 


pre- 


pen must be well aware. But what line will be taken by such 
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lates, for instance, as the Bishop of Orleans, who may fairly be 
credited with honestly cherishing the aspirations which at Rome 
are a conventional formula? How many of His Holiness’s “ vene- 
rable brethren” will be found to share, or will have the moral 
courage to avow, the sentiments of their brother of Paris? There 
must be many among the eight or nine hundred pg ee com- 
munion with Rome who know at least as much as is familiar to 
all students of Church history, and it would be as little reasonable 
as respectful to assume that none of them are honest enough to 
adhere to their conviction of what they know to be the facts. 
Yet for doing so the Primate of France receives from the Pope 
what one of our contemporaries not inaccurately describes as “a 
tremendous wigging.” A General Council, conducted on the 
principles stated or implied throughout this letter of his Holi- 
ness, would be something more than an anachronism. It would 
be—according to the point from which men choose to regard it, 
seriously or the reverse—either an outrage or a farce. ws 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


HE task oe on the War Minister was similar to that 
which the First Lord of the Admiralty had to discharge. 
The army, like the navy, had to do with 1,000,000/. less than 
usual, Mr. Cardwell has acquitted himself of his duty somewhat 
in the same fashion as Mr. Childers, though with considerably less 
skill and success. Just as Mr. Childers lopped off the foreign 
squadrons, so has Mr. Cardwell cut down the colonial garrisons. 
Both measures are right, but while the First Lord contrived to 
introduce some principle into his other reductions, the Secretary 
for War has simply made the expenditure less by diminishing the 
effective force of the country, and by postponing to the future part 
of the outlay upon stores which would otherwise fall on the present 
year. Mr. Cardwell was at some pains to explain that, if the non- 
effective charges are put out of consideration, his savings amount 
to about ten per cent. on the outlay of last year. That is true, but 
it is also true that the diminution in the aggregate strength of the 
army reaches nearly nine per cent. and that the reduction in the 
ordinary annual supply of stores is considerably more than twenty 
per cent. The b result therefore is, that we pay ten per 
cent. less, and what we get for our money is reduced in a still 
r proportion. This of course is stinting, as distinguished from 
saving, but it equally answers the purpose of a Ministry pledged to 
reduce in some way or other the aggregate amount of military 
expenditure. Under certain circumstances it may be safe and wise 
to stint in these matters, but it is important that money saved by 
this means should not be confounded with the legitimate economy 
effected by improved organization without any equivalent sacrifice 
of efficiency. We may be able to get on with less military power 
than has hitherto been thought necessary, but it would have been 
much more satisfactory if the Minister could have given us the 
usual measure of protection, and still have saved the indispensable 
million. Perhaps this was an impossible achievement, at any rate 
for Mr. Cardwell, and we are not disappointed at finding that he 
has not been able to compass it. It is certain that much of the 
apparent economy of this year only means additional expenditure 
in years to come. Still it may be quite right to postpone every- 
thing that can be postponed, provided that credit is not claimed 
for savings which are more ng | than real. Mr. Cardwell 
had a plausible excuse for a e large outlay which will 
be necessary to supply the army with the Henry-Martini breech- 
loader, which has just been selected by the very efficient and 
laborious Committee to which the inquiry was delegated. As the 
new gun will shoot about twice as fast and more than twice as 
well as the Snider, there can be no doubt of the necessity of 
adopting it; but it is prudent, before manufacturing on a la 
scale, to = 4 a few thousands in the hands of the troops, and the 
time which this will occupy gives Mr. Cardwell an excellent 
———— throwing the expenditure on the next year instead 
of this. While upon this subject it may not be amiss to remind 
the authorities, that by serving out a few thousands of the new 
arm to picked men among the Volunteers, who would shoot with 
it daily, any defects which may remain, and any improvements of 
which the weapon may admit, will be discovered much more 
speedily than by the more ee eee of testing it in the 
hands of the Line. Volunteers have taken a leading part in select- 
ing the weapon, and Volunteers would be the best men to test 
it. However inferior they may be in solidity and other qualities 
to professional soldiers, there is no doubt that the better sort of 
them know a great deal more about rifle-shooting than any other 
body of men in the world. What we suggest, however, would be 
one of those judicious irregularities that are not to be expected 
from men in office, and we do not expect it from Mr. Cardwell. 
At the present moment a good deal of attention has been con- 
centrated on the reform of army administration, but the Estimates 
show little of the saving which we are taught to look for hereafter 
from this source. It is impossible that the consolidation of the 
supply services should not result in a real economy. The division 
was absurd in the extreme, and though the reform is ial, and 
does not extend to the high officers of the Horse Guards who deal 
with such matters, it cannot fail to be beneficial. Since the ap- 
pointment of Sir Henry Storks and General Balfour to carry out a 
plan which Lord Strathnairn’s Committee borrowed from the 
suggestions of War Office civilians, we have never ceased to urge 
the importance of keeping these new functionaries to their allotted 


task. For along time they seemed to direct their chief efforts 
to the endeavour to absorb the financial control which had been 
wisely separated from the duties of supply; and we are by no 
means sure that they have yet pots ee a pursuit in which they 
have met with many checks. But if, as Mr. Cardwell intimates, 
they are really devoting themselves to their own duties, instead of 
struggling to supplant civilian by military authority, they have 
ot a great career of possible usefulness before them. All this, 

owever, rests in hope. Up to this time the achievements of the 
reformers make little mark upon the Estimates. The details of 
the proposed expenditure on the higher staff are given, and they 
show no real reduction. 

The Horse Guards of course remains substantially untouched, 
but in the War Office, which really is under the control of the 
Minister, an apparent saving of about 4,500/. is shown. This is 

uite imaginary. The greater part of it is effected by transferring 

gures to other votes, and, in the case of Admiral Caffin, by paying 
that able officer 1,000/. a year for retiring, instead of 1,200/. a 
year for pore: most effective work. The rest of the supposed 
saving is easily accounted for. A year ago the salaries of the War 
Office staff were increased by more than 6,000/., mainly by the 
appointment of the new controlling officers, who were intended to 
supersede other officials. For the first year the double staff was 
retained, and now some of these have been reduced, leaving, how- 
ever, a net increase, instead of a decrease, of expenditure, as com- 
_ with 1867, amounting to several thousands of pounds. 

here is, therefore, the reverse of economy in the higher ranks, the 
principal change being that salaries formerly paid to civilian 
officials have been transferred with additions to military officers. 

Perhaps the weakest part of Mr. Cardwell’s p me was that 
which related to the reserve forces. The Militia rve scheme 
has proved a contemptible failure, the force being ay ge by 
less than 3,000 men, and no steps are proposed to be taken to 
improve it. Militia officers are to be paid a little more, but be- 
yond this nothing is proposed to make this force either more 
effective or more available as a nursery for the army. On the 
Volunteers Mr. Cardwell had one or two wise and one or two 
foolish things to say. He said that before granting them more 
money he should like to make their a np na more efficient. 
This is just what the Volunteers have been always praying for, 
but they have been properly enough forbidden to organize them- 
selves, and it seems odd that if money is really wanted to meet 
their nec expenses, the grant should be dehged because the 
Government has steadily refused to give them @ more compre- 
hensive organization. Then Mr. Cardwell laid down another rule 
—that all Volunteer officers should be efficient, and that neither 
social ees nor any other recommendation should be accepted 
as a substitute for efficiency. This is admirable, and is just what 
the Volunteers themselves mean when they ask for more liberal 
assistance in meeting their expenses. At present social posi- 
tion and the like, including the possession of wealth and the 
willingness to spend it, are primary considerations in the selection 
of officers, and efficiency alone is wholly unavailing. But why is 
this? Simply because the Government have left upon the 
shoulders of the officers the burden of supplementing a grant 
which is insufficient to cover the necessary expenses of the most 
economical corps. And Mr. Cardwell solemnly pronounces that 
while the Volunteers are driven to get rich officers, whether they 
may be efficient or not, the necessity of continuing this objection- 
able system of seleeeon shall never be removed. If it is really 
desired to exclude all inefficient men from Volunteer commands, 
it must first be made possible for efficient men to accept them, 
even though they may not be wealthy, and to refuse an in- 
creased grant until a defect is removed which the scantiness of 
the t itself occasions, is one of those inverted proceedi 
which no one can be expected to understand. There is the same 
lack of purpose and s tiveness about every other part of Mr. 
Cardwell’s proposals. He says that he has concurred in the abolition 
of the Ordnance Committee, whose work was mainly to test new 
inventions and incidentally to advise upon the claims of inventors. 
The Ordnance Committee was not all that could be desired, but 
still it had a scientific element in it, and has contributed largely 
to the introduction of vast improvements into the armament of 
our troops and forts. It may be asked how Mr. Cardwell pro- 
poses that their work is to be done in future. Mr. Cardwell has 
no proposition on the subject. The Ordnance Committee led, he 
says, to difficulties with inventors, and so it is proposed to have 
no one to test inventions at all, and, instead of it, to constitute all 
the leading officials of the War Office into a Council, whose duties 
will be to act as standing counsel against inventors. As a rule, 
we believe inventors are a troublesome race, and (barring its occa- 
sional injustice) the device of a Council to sit upon them may be 
very good. But inventions like Sonenng om and Moncrieff 
carriages are sometimes worth having, and how Mr. Cardwell is 
to secure the wheat and reject the chaff, without any competent 
body to make the necessary investigations, he did not think it 
necessary to explain. 


SURPLICES AT THE WASH. 
cerning Logic,’ given as “a example of logi 
aetna” as understood at Oxford in his time, Mey saw two 
cats fighting on the leads’ converted to ‘I saw two dogs fight- 
ing in the street.’” The two propositions were formally equiva- 
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lent in meaning, because as to their matter they were exactly 
equivalent in interest, and as a social nuisance there was nothing 
to choose between them. Mudato nomine, it would seem that 
the “great Convent case ”—if it be not a weariness to refer again 
to Saurin v. Star—“ converted” to Protestantism, and expressed 
in terms of the secular clergy and the Anglican Establishment, has 
been exactly reproduced in the Thames Police Court, the Se 
mg sustained respectively by the Curate and the Rector of 
tepney, the mother parish of the East-end of London. In each case 
the facts are of the most insignificant and contemptible kind, and 
in themselves unworthy of a moment’s serious notice; but in 
each they have the same significance as indicating the weak 
points of a system upon which adversaries will be led to con- 
centrate their attack, and which friends will seek to strengthen 
and protect. If the weak side of Roman Catholic religious houses 
has been exposed in Saurin v. Star, the weak side of English parish 
churches has been no less signally, though less publicly, exhibited 
in the melancholy and ludicrous squabble of Ball v. Lee. We 
may presume that, as a criminal procedure, the case is now at an 
end, The twin Gallios of the Thames Police Court, Mr. Paget and 
Mr. Benson, have driven the Rector and the Curate from the judg- 
ment seat—the former, after two hearings, choosing to leave the 
case over to a day when his colleague would be sitting; and the 
latter, when his turn came, first listening to what each side had 
to say, and then telling them to go and wash their dirty linen 
somewhere else. Mr. Benson, indeed, is very precise in his direc- 
tions, and has evidently “ views ” of his own on the subject of final 
appeal in ecclesiastical litigation, as he desires the clergy con- 
cerned to “ go to a Civil Court,” and the laity interested—“ the 
Churchwardens and leading parishioners of Stepney ”—to “ go to 
the Bishop of London,” that is, to an Ecclesiastical Court. Tos 
Tyriusve, it is all one to Mr. Benson, so that he himself sees and 
hears no more of Stepney and its pastoral amenities. 
The ancient parish church of St. Dunstan Stebonheath is the 
only ecclesiastical building east of the Tower, since the destruction 
forty years ago of the Collegiate Church of St. Katharine, which 


“can lay claim to anything like a history. Half a million souls are 


gathered within the limits of its ancient cure. It is the one single 
spot in the wilderness of East London in which old religious senti- 
ment can rest; its Rector is the one sole link connecting the eccle- 
siastical — of the East End with the venerable past. In the 
vestry of St. Dunstan’s Church, on Tuesday, February 23, the 
Rector of the parish was seated at a table, as his predecessors may 
have been seated any day these thousand years, to distribute the 
alms of the faithful to the poor. With him was the priest, his 
old historic associate in the cure of souls in the parish and in the 
ministrations of the church—the Vicar of Stepney in the nomen- 
clature of earlier times, the Curate of Stepney in that of our own. 
Outside, waiting in the church to receive and guide the applicants 
for admission to the pastoral presence, was the deacon, or, in modern 
language, the parish clerx. Within, and in the presence of the 
clergy, was a poor woman, worn and sad, “asking an alms.” 
Nothing could a more in keeping with the traditions of medizval 
or primitive times. The Rector’s hand was already in his pocket ; 
but the conditions of modern London, with its pauperism and its 
imposture, intervened to call for inquiry, and to stay the Church’s 
alms. Was the poor woman “in the district”? The Rector thought 
she was not. The Curate, with the fuller information which it 
was in his province to supply, gently interposed, and said that she 
was. The alms—twelve pence—were forthwith bestowed, and 
the poor woman retired with a joyful heart and blessings on the 
Church’s bounty. It was a touching scene, and one which beauti- 
fully illustrated the relation of the English Church, in her poorest 
and most squalid corners, with the great ones of the State. For 
the Rector of Stepney, the Rev. Richard Lee, “a man far ad- 
vanced in years,” had but a few weeks previously been selected 
by a great noble, on his elevation to a dukedom, to fill 
one of the additional domestic chaplaincies which his ducal rank 
entitled him to maintain; while the Curate, who was so far 
from being “a novice” that he had been twenty-six years in 
orders, though a curate still— the Rev. Hanley Ball—had held 
for many years a position of similar honour as domestic chap- 
lain to a Conservative earl. It had chanced that the Rector, 
in drawing from his pocket the shilling which had relieved the 
temporal needs of his poor parishioner, had brought out with it “a 
clasp-knife, such as is generally used for pruning fruit-trees” ; 
for even in Stepney the advent of earliest spring is heralded by 
the pink blossom, here and there, of an almond, and a little later 
by the snowy brightness of many a lingering pear-tree. “I will 
stab you; 1 will drive it into you,” said the Rector to the 
astonished Curate; “and this more than once.” Never was 
transformation scene in a pantomime more startling or more 
complete. The Curate was equal to the occasion. “I never 
moved a muscle, but stared him steadily in the face, as that is 
the best way to curb animals.” Mr. Hanley Ball’s presence of 
mind may be accepted as offering some excuse for a slight 
theological confusion of terms. e had just before stated 
that the Rector “crossed over to me, and put his face close 
to mine, grinning satanically, as he often does.” The “ animal” 
and the “satanic” natures are not, we believe, commonly taken 
as being theologically the same. The clasp-knife, with its 

eaceful associations, under the Curate’s steady stare grew in its 

imensions. “I will not swear it was not a dagger. It had a 
blade four or five inches in length.” Under these alarming circum- 
stances the Curate prudently turned and retreated from the vestry, 
the Rector “following him,” and, having come apparently to a 
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“milder mood,” only “ pushing him down the steps.” Upon this 
Mr. Ball retired for a meditative walk in the chure , where 
he “met the inspector of police,” and “in half an hour’s time I 
came down, and took out a summons at the police court,” with 
the result which we have already described. The evidence of Mr, 
Price, the parish clerk, would lead to the conclusion that the 
Rector and Curate of Stepney, like the Eton boys of the period, 
“ funk each other.” Mr. swears that he “stands in bodily fear” 
of Mr. Lee, at least that he did so on the 23rd of February last, 
and should again if the terrible clasp-knife again grew into a 
dagger before his eyes. Mr.Price swears that the Rector“ had asked 
him many times not to leave him alone with Mr. Ball, but to protect 
him.” At the same time the parish clerk’s evidence shows that 
the Rector could at times “ protect” himself against the Curate 
after the fashion of the cuttle-fish. “He knew there had been 
serious quarrels between the Rector and the Curate in the vestry 
of the church, and that Mr. Ball came out of the vestry one day 
with ink on his face, and there had been previously high words 
between the Rector and Curate.” 

‘The pastoral amoebzeans of Stepney had certainly, as the parish 
clerk puts it, been somewhat “ high ” in their musical, or unmusical, 
pitch ; or, to speak more ecclesiastically, the antiphonal chanting 
from the “ decani” and “ cantoris” sides of St. Dunstan's had been 
a good deal more shrill than edifying. First it appeared that the 
Rector’s living had been sequestrated, and that Mr. Ball, in June of 
last year, had been appointed, by the then Bishop of London, 
curate under the sequestration. Previously to this appointment 
Mr. Ball states, “I was acquainted with Stepney Church, volunta- 
rily giving my services there, with the Rector’s sanction.” The 
evidence of the Clergy List would lead to the conclusion that Mr. 
Ball's “services” in Stepney were at the time those of a London 
Diocesan Ilome Missionary, which are not usually “ voluntary,” 
and that he exchanged this position for that of Curate of 
Stepney Church at a considerably reduced stipend; but at 
any rate he became Curate by the Bishop’s appointment in- 
dependently of the Rector, and shortly after “I preached a 
sermon which circumstances led me to preach.” Whether or not 
this “sermon was pointed directly at the Rector, condemning him 
in the strongest terms,” Mr. Ball declined to say. He “ condemned 
scandal’; and then, “in order to stop scandal,” he first “gave a 
promissory note to pay pan to stop the proceedings,” and 
afterwards “preached” another “sermon, written by me, and 
corrected by the Rector,” “a portion of which the Rector took, and 
published it under the head ‘ Reparation.’” Whether the pro- 
missory note, or the sermon, or both together, succeeded in 
stopping the “ proceedings,” appears to be uncertain; for simul- 
taneously with the police-court summons for assault in Ball v. 
Lee, the newspapers have reported a process in the Sheriffs Court 
for assessment of damages in an action for slander, Lee v, Ball, 
in which the plaintiff's wrongs were assessed at a farthing. An 
agreeable private correspondence meanwhile between the Siectee 
and Curate lightened and diversified the tedium of these 
various legal formalities. In one letter Mr. Ball explained to 
the Rector that he had been on previous occasions advised to pro- 
secute him, but “forbore, as I neither wished you should be again 
on your defence in a criminal court, nor the parish of Stepney be 
rendered more notorious by than it unfortunately és... . I 
pray God to overrule everything to the spiritual welfare of the 

ople committed to our charge.” This “ holding out the olive- 

ranch,” as Mr. Ball’s counsel aptly described it, was met by the 
Rector in an 4 pacific and gentle spirit. He sent to Mr. 
Ball “a notice in which he demanded to be informed of the num- 
ber of judgment summonses for debt that had been served on Mr. 
Ball during the year, and also to see his banker's pass-book.” The 
magistrate very sensibly declined to allow all this private corre- 
spondence to be put in as evidence on a “peace summons,” and, 
remarking that Mr. Ball could not pretend to be “in bodily fear 
of a weak old man like the Rector,” summarily, as we have said, 
dismissed the case to the Civil Courts as it concerned the plaintiff 
and defendant, and to the Bishop as it affected the puslehlonees. 
The decision of the Civil Courts had been, in one aspect of the ques- 
tion, anticipated, and it is hardly probable that it will be challenged 
in another; but a statement has appeared in some of the daily 
papers that the churchwardens and parishioners, acting on the 
magistrate’s advice, have resolved to appeal to the Bishop. “The 
parties,” said Mr. Benson, “above all, ought to be separated and 
removed to different spheres ” ; and the Bishop of London, we ma: 
aR Py is to carry out the magisterial award, and to “remove ” 

r. Lee and Mr. Ball “to different spheres,” whatever that may 
mean. How he is todo so is by no means so obvious. He may 
revoke the license of the Curate, or countersign the Rector'’s 
notice to that effect, which comes to the same thing. But in 
doing this he would give an absolute victory to the Rector, whose 
object has been all through to get rid of Mr. Ball, as Mrs. Star’s 
object was said to have been to get rid of Miss Saurin. On the other 
hand, to “remove” a rector “ to a different sphere” is a process, 
in the present state of ecclesiastical law, more easy for a police 
magistrate to talk about than for a bishop to perform. And 
when the question is complicated by the claims of creditors 
under a sequestration, it is not altogether clear that the spiritual 
interests of churchwardens and parishioners would be the only 
interests recognised and protected by the-law. On the whole, we 
think that the spiritual pastors and masters of the mother parish 
of East London have raised between them as troublesome a 
— in the administration of an Established Church as is 

ly to arise within our experience; while, if it should succeed 
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only in checking the vulgar sneers of a so-called “ Protestant 
ublic” at the exposure of defects in a portion of the Roman 
atholic system, it may produce some grain of benefit to counter- 
balance its extraordinary scandal ard disgrace. 


INFANTICIDE IN FRANCE, 


Wwe shall not disgust our readers with a minute analysis of the 
horrible details of a recent trial in Montauban, in the course 
of which it was proved that no fewer than eight wretched women 
had been concerned through a long series of years with some of 
the worst crimes which disgrace humanity. They were tried and 
convicted of the crimes of infanticide and of procuring abortion ; 
‘in the latter case, some as agents, some as patients. One woman, 
the central figure of the group, Delpech, was proved to have mur- 
dered no less than nine infants, one her own daughter’s illegitimate 
child, and all under circumstances of the most inconceivable and 
fiendish brutality. She seems to have commenced her career of in- 
fanticide with this murder of her grandchild, to which the mother 
was privy, by administering vitriol; and in the other cases she had 
recourse to the simpler process of holding the victims’ heads under 
water—the Times’ Correspondent says boiling water, but this does 
not appear in the French report in the Constiiutionnel which has 
reached us, These infanticides were connected with the familiar 
system’ of baby-farming, as we call it, or, as in their pretty way 

e French wits style it, the manufacture of angels. In every 
case the mothers, and in one the alleged father, entrusted ille- 
gitimate children to the tender care of the woman Delpech, 
who, in consideration of money paid down, ranging in different 
cases from 100 to 500 francs, A ee to place the poor little 
wretches in various nursing institutions, which duty she dis- 
charged by murdering them off-hand, and occasionally cutting 
them in pieces and hiding them in various parts of her house. 
Generally the mothers exhibited a significant lack of interest in 
their miserable offspring; and in one instance no inquiries were 
made for five years. The whole matter reads its own horrible 
lesson, which it would be impertinent to enlarge upon or to ex- 
aggerate; and doubtless its lesson will not be lost upon our 
eloquent contemporary of the daily press, who has been especially 
minute and especially impressive in expressing his horror of this 
social depravity, and who at the same time regularly inserts the 
advertisements of baby-farming establishments among ourselves 
which, if they have not much the same results, are sadly sus- 
pected of sometimes carrying on a trade little better than that of 
the woman Delpech. 


Apart from these considerations, which are on the surface of 
the case, we propose to examine it as a typical instance of what 
seem to be the very strange results of French criminal proceed- 
ings. And, first, the details of the trial do not reflect much credit 
on the vaunted superiority of the French police. The history of 
the woman Delpech—at least her criminal history—runs as far 
back as the year 1857. The stages of her guilt are successive, 
and increase in infamy and crime. Commencing with what 
the Act of Accusation in sonorous French tongue calls the trade 
of “proxénétisme,’ Delpech took naturally to baby-farming 
and consequent infanticide, and at last to the more lucrative trade 
of abortion. It was only in consequence of some unlucky failure 
in this last branch of her profession, which ended in the death 
of her two victims, that Delpech was brought to justice. That is 
to say, for twelve years she had been suspected by the police, who 
were indeed active enough to convict her more than once during 
this time for some small robberies. But her greater crimes were 
not detected, or, if suspected, they were not gone into. At any 
moment she might have been caught almost in the act, for the 
skeletons and scattered bones of at least seven of her victims were 
discovered when—that is, after some ten years—the suspicions of 
the police were at last roused into action. But, unsatisfactory 
asthis specimen of the detective powers of the French police seems 
to be, this preliminary consideration is insignificant when com- 
pared with the result of the criminal proceedings at the assizes 
of Montauban. The Judge, more Francorum, had it all his own 
way. In the course of his examination of the principal prisoner, 
Delpech, she confessed everything; and the very leading questions 
as to her guilt put from the Bench were met with instantaneous 
alacrity of assent and explosions of laughter on the part of the 
accused which had to be accounted for, and on these jovialities 
in the dock, planned and pre-arranged for the purpose, her counsel 
framed a very pretty defence. True that the accused confessed 
everything; but then she was mad. She had on some occasions 
gone to the cemetery and had invoked the ghosts of her parents, 
who, according to her own account, dictated to her the confession 
of these crimes. The ingenious advocate d over the fact that 
the prisoner’s guilt was sufficiently proved by extraneous testimony 
a from her confession. But he went on to argue—Look at 
the woman; observe her demeanour in Court; watch her con- 
vulsed by alternate fits of laughter and tears; take note of these 
unquestionable signs of madness. And so he went on, and at last 
moved the Court with a formal appeal. ‘Whereas the fact 


of insanity at the moment of the commission of crime excludes 
all culpability, and therefore all penalties ; whereas the existence 
of insanity after the commission of crime is a bar to judgment; 
whereas in this case the evidence of experts will probably prove 
such insanity in the prisoner,” &c. &c., the Court was moved to 
suspend all proceedings, as against Delpech, till these sub- 
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jects were investigated. This hint will perhaps not be lost 
upon our legal practitioners; but the dodge met with little 
countenance from the French Judge, who immediately took 
the opinion of the prison doctor, who replied very distinctly that 
Delpech’s madness was all simulated, and her grinning and 
laughter only got up for the occasion. As far as the Court went, 
the Ogress—for this is the nickname which Delpech has ac- 
quired—overdid her fictitious madness. But, as regards the 
jury, she partly succeeded. Knowing the nature of French folks, 
so susceptible of theatrical impressions, she had recourse to all 
the advantages which art and nature gave her. She — to 
be a preternaturally hideous woman, and she is depicted in the 
report with remarkable powers of personal description, which 
lead us to suspect that the artists of the Daily Telegraph were sub- 
sidized for the occasion. In picturesque but not engaging language 
we are told of her tremendous black eyebrows, and her head tur- 
baned with a yellow handkerchief; her huge prominent nose, fort 
et un peu plongeant; the hideous space between her broad nos- 
trils and frightful mouth, traversed by cavernous wrinkles; and 
her charms are accentuated by long, sharp, bestial teeth, and a 
huge chin, which completes a savage and animal jaw. To the 
value of these personal advantages for playing the maniac 
our agreeable Delpech was not insensible; throughout the trial 
she grinned, she growled, she laughed demoniac laughter, and 
alternated with copious floods of tears; and for the two opera- 
tions she kept two separate handkerchiefs, one to muffle her 
sobs of grief, and one to stifle her hilarity. Now and then she 
seems to have forgot her ré/e, and interchanged the characters and 
handkerchiefs of this new version of Jean qui pleure and Jean 
qui rit. But even this mistake might be a stretch of artistic 
power, and though it had little effect on the unsympathetic Judge, 
it told—at least we suppose it told—on the jury ; for though they 
found her guilty, it was under those convenient “ extenuating 
circumstances ” which have relieved the greatest criminal of the 
day from the extreme punishment of death. 


Anyhow Delpech, though convicted, has only been punished 
with imprisonment and hard labour for life. What the extenua- 
ting circumstances may be which weighed with the Montauban 
jury we are only left to conjecture. Perhaps they were impressed 
with the feelings of one of the witnesses, who observed, with some 

laintiveness, ‘ What are poor folks to do who have many mouths to 
feed and no bread to give them ?” an observation which the Judge 
characterized as “full of interest, but scarcely proper.” Perhaps 
the jury thought, as has been suggested, that it was an extenuat- 
ing circumstance that the Ogress murdered a round dozen of her 
fellow-creatures, and that she ought to have been guillotined if 
she had murdered only a single baby. Or, what is much more 
likely, they really were influenced by the plea of insanity, The 
influence which this plea exercises on stupid people like jurymen 
is subtle. It is not in this case that they alle believed that 
Delpech was mad; but it had been alleged that she was mad, 
Whether this was so or not, the plea had at least this effect, 
that she might have been mad. Therefore the extenuating circum- 
stances consisted, not in the fact of madness, but in the possibility 
of madness, and the allegation of madness. ‘The contusion be- 
tween a fact and a possibility raises what puzzle-headed people 
call a doubt, and they give the accused the benefit of this tiction 
which they dignify with the importance of a doubt, but which 
is in truth only mere stupid incapacity to distinguish between 


facts proved and oe suggested—a stupidity which is not 
confined to French jury-boxes. . 


On the whole, the results of this trial tend to reconcile us to 
what are undoubtedly defects in our own criminal proceedings. 
At Montauban we must admit that — has failed, although 
the guilt of the accused was established with a certainty which 
is very seldom possible in our own Courts. It seems that in aiming 
at too much, and in endeavouring to invest human justice with the 
awful attributes of a Divine retribution, the main object of the 
French system runs the risk of defeating itself. Human passion, 
ae ow caprice, pigheadedness, or what not, will have its say, 
and will interpose between what the advocate for the prosecution 
—in this case, the Procureur-Impérial—called the supreme and 
necessary expiation of crime. ‘I'o what else are we to attribute 
the success of a remarkable and sensationel dodge tried, and tried 
successfully, on behalf of one of these miserable culprits, a woman 
named Boyer? She, the only one of the eight prisoners, was ac- 
quitted absolutely, although the evidence against her, that of being 
a consenting party to abortion practised on her own person, was pre- 
cisely the same as that which convicted others of the accused. 
Why was Boyer acquitted? Because of a coup de thédtre executed 
in open court, to which we should fail to do justice unless we 
produced it as reported in the French papers :— 

En me rappelant, ajoute le défenseur, le chiflre des victimes de la femme 
Delpech, je trouve un singulier contraste. La justice demande compte de 
neut victimes, je défends une femme qui a donné neuf enfans & la société. Je 
ne puis pas vous les produire tous ici: trois sont morts. Mais les six autres 
sont ici. 

Les voila : levez-vous, enfans de la femme Boyer, venez demander votre 
mere & messicurs les jurés (les enfans de l'accusée se tiennent un moment 
debout en poussant des sanglots), prouvez-leur que vous la regardez comme 
une bonne mére ; dites combien vous l’aimez. (Agitation dans la salle.) 

M. LE PrEstpENtT.—L’audience est suspendue pour quelques instans. 
Before the jury retired, on being in the usual form asked whether 
she had anything to add to her defence, la femme Boyer neatly 
replied, “Je demande, messieurs, que vous me rendiez mes enfans.”” 
The jury were too polite and gallant not to accede to this amiable 
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criminal’s request, and this excellent parent of six living children, 
the mother of the Montaubar Gracchuses who are to be, la femme 
Boyer, est acquittée. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 


LL the remarks which it isn to make on the University 
boat-race from a professional point of view may be compressed 
into a very small space. The Cambridge crew were beaten, after 
a very gallant race, for two reasons. The first and most important 
was that they were decidedly weaker than their opponents; the 
difference in aggregate weight was only a stone and a half, but the 
Oxford men had undoubtedly greater poping ower, especially 
where it could be most effectually applied—namely, in the middle 
of the boat. The second reason was that Cambridge suffered the 
calamity of losing a man in the place which, of all the places in 
the boat except stroke, is least easily to be filled up at a moment’s 
notice. To alter seven is to corrupt the purity of the stroke at 
its source; and in the race it was only too obvious that, although 
Mr. Still rowed with admirable pluck and steadiness, the time 
on the bow-side was distinctly uncertain after the first mile or 
so. This was enough to destroy any chance which Cambridge 
might have possessed. Considering that with these disadvantages 
Cambridge led at Hammersmith Bridge, and was finally beaten by 
not more than two or three lengths in a course of four miles and a 
balf, one result seems to be obvious—namely, that in spite of a good 
many criticisms by various dogmatic writers, the Cambridge style 
must have been as good as that of their opponents. With two 
such serious drawbacks, they were able to hold their antagonists 
for two miles, and were finally beaten by a distance for which the 
want of strength and the want of training at, with one exception, 
the most important place in the boat, will more than sufficiently 
account. Hence it is no longer to be said, as was said for some 
years, that Cambridge knew so little about rowing that it mat- 
tered little how strong or well trained they might be. With Mr. 
Morrison’s assistance they have surmounted that difficulty, at least 
for the time, and as they have at least an equal chance 
with their opponents of getting good raw material for another 
race, and now possess the art of putting on the required polish to 
an equal degree with their antagonists, there can be no reason why 
they should not win on the next occasion. The search into the 
causes of past failures is therefore unnecessary, though we must, 
in passing, protest against the theory that they have been due 
to any want of public spirit. There are more rowing men at 
Cambridge than at Oxford, and they are at least eager enough 
to distinguish themselves on the river. With so capable a trainer 
as Mr. niom, they ought to begin the next campaign with suf- 
ficient hopes of success. 
There is another point of view from which the race will be 
regarded by the older spectators, and to which we will now 
roceed. The extraordinary interest which the race now excites 
in every class of the population is a really curious phenomenon. 
It is not singular that old oarsmen should look on with an 
emotion sometimes rising to the painful. No contest can be 
named which approaches it in dramatic interest. Youthful 
enthusiasm raised to boiling point has something very con- 
tagious about it, even for wheezy elders whose too solid flesh 
would melt under a tenth part of the strain. The visible display 
of stern determination to fight to the last gasp, manifested in a 
contest where no one has ever ventured to hint a suspicion of any- 
thing but scrupulous fairplay, is in its way very impressive. The 
boat-race is as superior to a horse-race in every element of interest 
except the vulgar element of money, as is our respect for a spirited 
lad to that which we feel for a horse owned by a tricky gambler. 
A struggle for pure honour between some of the finest specimens 
of youthful vigour in England is intrinsically a far more stirring 
spectacle than a contest in which horses merely supply the place 
of dice, with occasionally an awkward suspicion that they are 
loaded. We may easily account for the interest which leads even 
cabmen to adorn their whips with scraps of blue, and makes every 
little dirty boy on a London crossing chaff the wearers of the un- 
fortunate colour. But there is the further and more difficult pro- 
blem as to the advantage of such a national custom. When we 
have gone home and taken off our blue ribands, and sit down to 
justify the proceeding in cold blood, we begin to be sensible that 
a devil’s advocate might find one or two awkward topics upon 
which to enlarge. The Times the other day took occasion to ex- 
press a scepticism as to the value of our athletic sports in which 
most people are beginning to share, and, in so doing, suggested an 
argument which leads to some considerations worth noting. What, 
it said, is the value of all that cricket and were | and running ? 
Does it really even accomplish the purpose which is supposed to 
be its justification, of raising a breed of athletes superior to those 
of foreign countries? In attempting to answer this question, it 
noticed the alleged inferiority ot the English army in marching, 
and said that whereas our students were far more athletic in their 
tastes than young Americans or Germans, the English soldier 
would have been unable to perform the feats of the Prussian army 
in 1866, or of Sherman’s expedition across Georgia. ‘The argu- 
ment put in this way is obviously inconclusive. Assuming, for 
the sake of argument, that the British army is really worse at 
marching than its rivals, that fact depends on totally different 
circumstances. No one who knows anything of our pedestrians 
can doubt that they could perform on greater feats than those 
of the Prussian or American armies without the slightest difficulty. 


Sherman, for example, in his great march, advanced from ten to 
twenty miles a day, exclusive of halts, and thus moved 255 miles. 
in six weeks, in an easy country. Any Alpine tourist, even if 
loaded with a rifle and a military knapsack, would laugh at. 
such a task. But the difficulty of effecting marching feats with 
an army — upon the obvious fact that the = of the 
army must be limited by the marching powers of the average, 
or, if no stragglers are to be left, of the weakest part of its rank 
and file. If an English army is bad at marching, it may 
be owing to the want of training, or to the absurd system of 
dressing and weighting the private soldier ; or, if these causes are 
not sufficient, to some radical incapacity in the classes from which 
the army is recruited. But the athletic exercises on which we 
te ourselves are almost — confined to the upper classes, 

ur privates do not come from Eton or Harrow, and ploughmen 
or manufacturing artisans have generally as little chance of 
indulging in athletic exercises as in the Latin grammar. Certain 
games, and especially cricket, still flourish in the rural districts, 
and it is much to be wished that the labouring classes could be 
in such circumstances as to enjoy a little labour in sport as well 
as in earnest. In parts of the North, where wrestling and other 
manly —_ are still popular, there is a population of far greater 
physical vigour than that of the Southern counties. But it is 
lain that our present passion for athletic excellence is as little 
kely to affect the lower stratum of the population as the habit 
of drinking champagne, and for identical reasons. We might 
as well argue, in a parallel case, that the English race-horse is 
deteriorating because the horses in our omnibuses do less work 
than those in some foreign countries. There is, of course, a 
certain influence in proportion to the degree in which classes are 
— but within any limited time the influence amounts to 
nothing. 

If, however, we reject this summary solution of the question, it 
suggests certain reflections as to the real value of a system whose 
eflects are so closely restricted. Not only does the passion for athletic 
excellence influence only the highest class, but it influences only a 
part of the class, and its influence even upon them is of doubtful 
utility. This is merely one illustration of our characteristic mode 
of leaving everything to individual competition. i 


Great energy is 
produced, but it acts in a veryirregular and uncertain fashion. ‘Thus 
no one can doubt that athletic exercise under certain conditions is 
a great want of our time. A Londoner of the middle or upper 
classes probably over-eats and over-drinks himself; he passes his 
whole life in sedentary occupations, and very likely moves to and 
from his business through a tunnel full of unsavoury gases, A few 
occasional gasps of fresh air and a little regular exercise to his. 
muscles would be of the greatest service to him, and he is only 
able to get along as well as he does because he takes in supplies 
of those essentials of life in a summer holiday. As we are every 
day crowding more and more into great cities, our requirements of 
this kind are steadily increased ; and it would doubtless be an ex- 
cellent thing if in early life we acquired a taste for some beneficial 
exercise which veil enable us every now and then to stretch. 
our limbs and often our lungs. In this direction, so far is athletic 
exercise from being too popular, that it is neglected to a lament- 
able extent. The great majority of men are very far from making 
the best possible use of their physical capacities. Even if they 
have been active in youth, they soon grow fat, flabby, and pursy. 
LBy way, then, of remedying this evil, we encourage our finest 
young men to throw themselves into violent exercises with an ex- 
aggerated enthusiasm. If alad of twenty is six feet high, and weighs 
thirteen stone, we exhort him to devote his whole time to cultivate 
the art of rowing; we gather in enormous crowds to applaud him if 
he is successful, and we make him a popular hero with a certain class. 
of like-minded persons, until he is forced by other duties to abandon 
the river. If,on the other hand, he is nearer five feet in height,and 
weighs four or five stone less, he has no enco ment to develop 
the small amount of muscle which providence has bestowed upon 
him, and he abandons himself in sheer disgust to idleness, or even 
to intellectual pursuits. Our system of teaching is precisely 
analogous. A clever lad at English schools and colieges is en- 
couraged to work hard at every stage of his career by prizes, exhi- 
bitions, and fellowships, or publicemployment. The stupid lad is 
left to his stupidity. Our schools advertise themselves, not by the 
high level to which they have succeeded in raising their inferior 
scholars, but by the few clever scholars whom they have been 
able to stimulate into special activity ; and, asa natural result, it is 
the worst fault of English schools, as has been remarked by all 
qualified observers, that whilst the best boys ‘are equal to those 
in any country, the ordinary level is disgracefully low. It is the 
essential weakness of any purely competitive system that it puts 
a few persons under an artificial system of forcing, and leaves the 
great mass to follow their own devices. There are some cases in 
which - may be fairly doubted which class is most likely to be 
injured. 

We have strayed rather far from our immediate text; but, to 
return to the University boat-race, we may confess that, with all 
its faults, we cannot conceal a sneaking affection for it. It gives 
so much pleasure to so many people, including, after a day or two, 
the defeated crew, and is in many respects so impressive a s 
tacle, that we should be sorry to see its charm decay. We have 
said enough to prove that we are not insensible to some of its evils, 
though it is hard to say how they should be remedied. Perhaps 
the only moral is the very obvious one, that athletic sports have 
reached a point at which the object of school and college authori- 
ties phe be to regulate rather than to encourage them. They 
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are coming, we believe, to be sensible of this necessity, and we 
hope that the undue stimulus which has succeeded to undue re- 
pression will in time be replaced by a more sensible and moderate 
system. There is, however, one more evil which may be directly 
noticed. It is with sincere regret that every lover of honourable 
sport must see that the state of the odds on the University race is 
gradually creeping into the regular quotations of betting. If ever 
the races should become a subject of gambling speculation, we may 
be quite certain that they will be thoroughly demoralizing and de- 
oon Rowing is probably freer from this dangerous influence 
than any other sport ; But if it should make its way into any depart- 
ment of amateur competition, it will probably end by affecting all. 
Nothing is of greater importance than that every tendency in that 
direction should be carefully watched, and, if possible, arrested 
with all — energy. ‘The evil is still insignificant, which 

ives the better hope for putting it down at the very outset. The 
first time that a University or College boat-race is even suspected 
of being affected by the malign influence of betting men, the insti- 
tution may be looked upon as doomed to destruction. 


ALLEGED INCREASE OF LUNACY. 


WE often hear ee assuming that lunacy is more common 
than it used to be, and speculating upon the causes of the 
supposed increase. Sometimes it is ascribed to education, some- 
times to religion, and more frequently to the railways or the tele- 

ph. The conception of proper treatment for lunatics is modern, 
and provision for giving practical effect to it belongs to the pre- 
sent century; and perhaps Providence has ordained that the 
number of subjects for treatment should increase in order to pre- 
vent so much good philanthropy from being wasted. It is probably 
correct to say that the middle and upper classes o: Englishmen are 
more temperate than they were a century ago, and it would be 
disappointing to conclude that those who used only to get drunk 
now go mad. We are told that politics and statesmanship do not 
produce many lunatics, neither does law, literature, or the fine 
arts. We know that clergymen sometimes make their hearers 
mad, but we do not know that they go mad themselves. The 
army and navy send few patients to asylums; and, on the 
whole, it is concluded that intense devotion to business is the 
chief cause of madness. The speed at which we live is said to 
be too high, and if a man comes up to business by express train 
in the morning, receives and answers telegrams all day, and re- 
turns home by express train in the evening, it is supposed that his 
brain must be in process of deterioration. Another conjecture is 
that people have too much pleasure or too much variety in life, 
and that the best preservative of a sound mind was the dulness of 
a country town of the last century. 


The statement that lunacy is increasing would be highly impor- 
tant if true, but we have some reason to think that itisnot true. It 
is matter of common knowledge that lunatics have been very much 
looked up during the last twenty or thirty years, and it may be that 
the supposed increase in their numbers is merely the result of greater 
accuracy in registration. A considerable degree of accuracy has now 
been attained, and inaccuracy, even if it exists, does not affect the 

resent question, because the belief in the supposed increase of 
unacy, unless it is mere vague conjecture, must be founded upon 
such statistics as can be procured ; and these statistics, as we shall 
proceed to show, do not support this belief, but disprove it. In 
short, it is a popular delusion to suppose that the spread of intelli- 
nce and progress in the arts of life renders this generation more 
able than its predecessors to brain disease. This subject was 
discussed at a recent meeting of the Medico-Psychological Asso- 
ciation, and a paper read before that meeting by Dr. C. Lockhart 
Robertson exhibited the results of examination of the returns, 
upon which alone a trustworthy opinion can be formed. This 
r admitted that a general belief in the increase of lunacy 
existed, and had some apparent justification. The grand total of 
the insane of all classes, detained in asylums, in workhouses, and 
in private dwellings, was, in 1844, 20,611, and, in 1868, 50,118. 
Thus in twenty-five years the number of registered lunatics has 
more than doubled. And if we compare the number of lunatics 
with the total population of the country, we shall tind that in 
1844 the ratio was 1 in 802, while in 1868 it was 1 in 432. 
The statistics of France exhibit a similar result. The total num- 
ber of the insane in that country increased, from 1 in 796 in 
1851, to 1 in 444 in 1861. It is remarkable that the proportion 
of registered lunatics to population in England and France should 
be almost exactly the same, being in the former country 1 in 432, 
and in the latter 1 in 444. In explanation of the apparent 
increase of lunacy in England, it is to be observed that, pre- 
viously to ny statistical record existed of the number of 
the insane in England. The returns made in that year were 
considered by the Commissioners in Lunacy “ plainly insufficient 
for general deductions.” Again, the returns for 1847 were 
stated by the Commissioners to be “ notoriously imperfect, falling 
far short of the actual amount.” As regards pauper lunatics, there 
was until recently no official system of registration. County 
asylums have only been established since 1845, and the greater 
care bestowed on the insane poor since that time has produced 
@ more accurate knowledge of their numbers, as well as of 
their condition. But as regards private patients in asylums 
belonging to the middle and upper classes, an accurate registra- | 


tion has been enforced for a longer time, and the number of these 
patients in proportion to population has not increased. In 1858 
the number was 4,612, and the proportion was 1 in 4,164; in 
1868 the number was 5,244, and the proportion was 1 in 4,065. 
These figures ought to make an end of all theories which ascribe 
the sup increase of mental disease ‘to particular habits or 
tendencies of our age. It cannot be education, nor business, nor 
politics, nor awakening sermons, nor express trains, nor tele- 
grams, because the classes of society which enjoy or suffer these 
things do not, in fact, go mad more frequently than they used 
to do. The increase of lunacy has taken place, if it has taken 
place at all, among the poorer classes, who live now nearly 
as they lived a hundred years ago. But the increase among 
these classes has been apparent and not real. If Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish Church Bill passes as he has brought it fin, there is likely 
to be an apparent increase in the number of pauper lunatics 
in Ireland, Tat we do not suppose there will be a real increase. 
And the apparent increase of pauper lunatics in England is an 
increase in a decreasing ratio. Thus, in the period 1844-9 the 
increase in the number of inmates of asylums in England—which 
increase, as we have seen, belonged to the pauper element—was in 
the ratio of 5.64 per cent. But in the period 1864-8 the ratio of 
increase was 3.82 per cent. In France also the increase in the 
number of inmates of asylums has been, on a comparison of the 
same periods, in nearly the same decreasing ratio. Thus, as Dr. 
Robertson says, “ if mental disease be on the increase, it is at least 
satisfactory to find that the annual increase, both in England and 
in France, is in a decreasing ratio.” A similar conclusion may 
be obtained by examining the numbers of admissions to asylums 
both in England and France. The result of the French returns is 
clearly stated by an official writer, quoted by Dr. Robertson :-— 

Ainsi la proportion d’aecroissement, apres s’étre Glevée a 7.94 p. 100 
vers 1838, date de la loi relative au traitement des aliénés indigents, est 
successivement descendue & 3-83 et & 2 p. 100, On trouve dans cette 
diminution graduelle la preuve bien manifeste que l’accroissement si con- 
sidérable des admissions est un fait tout & fait temporaire, et qui tient, en 
grande partie, & l’action bienfaisante de la loi précitée. Pour satisfaire aux 
prescriptions de cette loi, quia obligé chaque départ t & faire traiter ses 
aliénés indigents, les asiles ont été agrandis, multipliés, améliorés, et le 
nombre des admis s’y est naturellement accru. 

The number of admissions to English asylums was largely affected 
by the passing ofthe Act of Parliament of 1861, rendering pauper 
lunatics chargeable upon the common fund of the union, instead of 
upon their parishes. The fear of burdening the parish rates now 
ceased to influence the action of parochial authorities, and accord- 
ingly we find that in the years 1863-5 there was an increase of 
nearly 10 per cent. in the admissions to asylums. But in late 
years the rate of increase has been considerably reduced. It must 
be remembered, too, that this increase of admission is a mere trans- 
fer from workhouses and private dwellings to asylums. The 
management of pauper lunatic asylums is most creditable to the 
humanity and scientific skill of their medical superintendents, and 
the experience gained in them has contributed to the amelioration 
of the treatment of the insane of the upper and middle classes. 
These satisfactory results cannot of course be obtained without 
paying for them, and the cry which is going up for a diminution 
of the burden of county rates may ibly produce some inter- 
ference with the views which enlightened philanthropy entertains 
as to the proper mode of treating pauper lunatics. It seems pro- 
bable that financial boards will be constituted in counties, and 
that ratepayers will have a voice in deciding questions which 
have hitherto been settled by a committee of magistrates. We 
doubt whether the representative vestryman is likely to act in 
harmony with the medical pacer mer of a pauper lunatic 
asylum. It is a mistake to assume that expenditure upon these 
asylums is not true economy; but it is a mistake which unin- 
structed minds are very likely to fall into. But whatever con- 
flicts may be in store for medical officers of lunatic asylums in 
England, we foresee that in Ireland, under Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, 
they will find a paradise. They are to be invited to help to 
spend the surplus property of the disendowed Church, and we 
venture to believe that they will be found equal to the occasion. 
The pauper lunatic asylums of Ireland are likely to become 
models of complete arrangement and scientific management, and 
although we do not suppose that people will pretend madness to 
gain admission to them, we do suppose that pauperism will be 
assumed in order to obtain gratuitous maintenance and medical 
treatment for persons who ought to pay for it. In an 
asylum in England now the condition of a pauper lunatic is 
incomparably preferable to that of the most wealthy lunatics 
in any asylum of the last century. Indeed, the most wealthy 
lunatics were frequently the worst treated. Perhaps lunatics 
and idiots who remained in their own homes were treated 
better than those who were placed in asylums. The feelings of 
humanity would assert themselves in uninstructed bosoms, and 
it was only a pretended science that applied systematic cruelty 
to that portion of mankind which most deserved the pity of its 
fellows. There has been no more remarkable change of ideas 
than that which has almost banished from lunatic asylums the 
whole apparatus of restraint. It would be melancholy to think 
that, along with so great improvement in the treatment of mental 
disease, there is a tendency in advancing civilization to multipl 
the subjects of it. But Dr. Robertson has shown that this 
opinion, although not destitute of apparent foundation, is erroneous. 
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THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT.* 
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Titles Bill, his bitter hostility to 
ministration, or his support of Lord Derby in the decisive division 
which restored Lord Palmerston and Mr.Gladstone himself to office 
in 1859. The style of the writer, who is probably a newspaper 
reporter, would seem to indicate the inexperience of youth, if his 
own statement that he has for three-and-twenty years been an 
advocate of the Ballot had not shown that he must have attained 
middle age. When the judicious reader is informed that on a 
change of Government “telegraphs flashed, express trains con- 
veyed candidates for office to the announced rendezvous in the 
metropolis,” “ the private residence of the member for Greenwich, 
11 Carlton Terrace, became the cynosure of,” &c., an immediate 
and just suspicion arises that the author has nothing more im- 
portant to communicate. Telegraphs “flash” the message 
that a man has forgotten his railway rug, or that he will not 
be in time for dinner, not less rapidly than an invitation to take 
office in a new Government. Express trains run every day at the 
same hour, with the same speed; and the interest which is felt in 
Mr. Gladstone’s proceedings is entirely unconnected with the 
street where he lives, or the number of his house. The book, if 
it is neither profound nor instructive, may be recommended as 
perfectly harmless, and probably it may be found entertaining by 
the numerous persons who appreciate a reproduction of their own 
knowledge and opinions, The writer is neither illiterate nor vio- 
lent, and he believes in the fashionable doctrines of Liberalism, 
though he has some personal leaning to Mr. Disraeli. The most 
original or the oddest passage in the book contains a censure on 
Mr. Gladstone’s Neapolitan pamphlet, and an implied apology for 
the almost forgotten atrocities of the detestable Ferdinand. A 
paradox, suggested perhaps by some accidental circumstances of 
commercial or family tradition, forms a pleasant interruption to the 
stream of commonplace. Sometimes, indeed, platitudes excite a 
momentary interest from some special ineptitude. It seems that 
“it was in more ways than one, as it happened, an exceedingly 
odd, if it were not even a wholly unparalleled. distinction, his 
(Lord De Grey’s) having been born thus during the period of his 
father’s Premiership.” Being born “thus” means being born in 
1827, a year in which many others besides Lord De Grey, includ- 
ing one or two of his colleagues, were also born. The odds are 
indeed against the birth of any man during his father’s Premier- 
ship, because Prime Ministers are rare, even if they were not in 
most cases elderly men. If Pitt had had children, some of them 
would probably have been born when he was Prime Minister from 
the age of twenty-four to forty-two. Addington or Perceval 
might possibly have anticipated the achievement of Lord Goderich; 
Lord Grenville and Lord Liverpool were childless; the Duke of 
Portland, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Grey, and Sir Lobert 
Peel became Prime Ministers many years after their respective 
marriages. Lord Kimberley’s mission to Copenhagen in 1863 is 
expanded into an attempt to adjust “those extraordinary dynastic 
and international complications known as the Schleswig-Holstein 
question—a gordian knot impossible to be unravelled as the event 
proved, and only to be snapped asunder at last, and shattered to 
atoms, by the blinding fusillade of the Prussian needle-guns on the 
field of Sadowa.” The blinding quality of the musketry at 
Sadowa would be as little to the purpose as the flashing of tele- 
graphic messages from Carlton Terrace, even if the gordian knot 
of Schleswig-Holstein had not been cut by the Danish war, 
while Prussia w.nd Austria were still allies. A tendency to turn 
off on every siding, with a loud whistle and discharge of steam, is 
one of the commonest defects of unskilful writers. If it was worth 
while to discuss Lord Kimberley’s career, it must have been de- 
sirable to keep to the subject, instead of digressing into flourishes 
about gordian knots and needle-guns. 

If any of the members of the Cabinet have time to look at The 
Gladstone Government, they may derive fom it a tolerably just 
representation of the current estimate of their several characters. 
The space devoted to Mr. Gladstone, consisting of more than one 
third of the volume, fully corresponds to his preponderance over 
his colleagues in general popularity. It would be difficult to 
attract public attention by an elaborate analysis of the intellectual 
or moral peculiarities of Mr. Bruce, Lord Hartington, or Mr. 
Goschen ; but Englishmen in general are never tired of discussing 
Mr. Gladstone, His present critic, as a Londoner, and probably 
a frequenter of the gallery of the House of Commons, is not con- 
tented with the vague and indiscriminate admiration which may 
be entertained for Mr. Gladstone in remoter districts. He is fully 
aware that the Prime Minister is sensitive and impulsive, and he 
ventures to hint that his speeches are sometimes wordy. He 
has even had the enterprise to read Mr. Gladstone's political and 


* The Gladstone Government: being Cabinet Pictures. By A Templar. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 186g. 


death ; but long experience gave him a large knowledge of men, 
and his genial temper and perfect manner enabled him to influence 
political allies, and often to conciliate opponents. It is not de- 
sirable that a courtly magnate should be Prime Minister, unless he 
possesses more solid qualities; but it may often happen that he is 
one of the most useful members of a Cabinet, especially as the 
majority of his colleagues will have been appointed for entirely 
different reasons. 

If it were possible to combine good taste with minute personal 
criticism, some of the members of the present Government would 
furnish materials for a study which has not been attempted by the 
author of 2he Gladstone Government. The interest of Mr. Gladstone’s 
complex and peculiar character is proved to be inexhaustible by 
the constant psychological disquisitions on hig merits and defects 
which form no inconsiderable part of general conversation; but a 
sacred rule of morals and good breeding prohibits the utterance, 
before the faces of men, of many criticisms which may be legiti- 
mately pronounced behind their backs. It is not permissible to 
discuss in public the more subtle judgment of a statesman’s cha- 
racter which may have been deduced from his public acts. The 
conjectural investigation of motives and tendencies may be erro- 
neous, and, unless it results in unmixed eulogy, it can scarcely fail 
to be offensive. Nothing but good should be said of the living in 
their actual or possible hearing. To aneminent man of a sensitive 
disposition it must be sufficiently disagreeable to know that every 
day a thousand formal parties and casual assemblages are enlivened 
by amateur lectures on his moral and spiritual physiology. Here- 
alter Mr. Gladstone’s survivors will have the opportunity of re- 

eating to the world at large the numerous observations which 
ave been collected by industrious inquirers; but posterity will 
forget the alleged weaknesses and oddities of a statesman who will 
by universal consent receive the credit of extraordinary faculties, 
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= literary writings, including his “inflammatory pamphlet” on of vE 
a Naples. In future times Mr, Gladstone’s written compositions of m 
ae will be forgotten, unless they are preserved as curiosities. The A 
sae author of Zhe Gladstone Government prefers to the singular book on andr 
ee | Homer the criticism which, amongst its other merits, — that Mr. lor 0 
digg author of The Gladstone Government may be entirely | Gladstone has never discovered that the author of Lece Homo be- cond 
acquitted of the indelicacy or intrusiveness which too often | longs to the theological school of Renan, The Cabinet includes only liant 
: affects biographical notices of contemporary statesmen. ME | two avowed authors, although Mr. Lowe is believed to haye been ever 
: dently knows nothing of the members of the Cabinet which is not | one of the most vigorous and voluminous of political writers. The of i 
equally familiar to newspaper readers who may be curious enough | Duke of Argyll has made a more ambitious use of his scientific the 
to study any Parliamentary Companion or Compendium. His | acquirements, and of his considerable intellectual power. Following in 
dates and statements appear to be generally accurate, although he | in the track of Cicero and of the teachers of Cicero, of Paley, and ther 
has not mentioned Mr. Gladstone’s opposition to the Ecclesiastical | of the authors of the Bridgwater Treatises, he has satisfactorily ness 
| demonstrated that the mechanism of a bird’s wing is adapted to than 
; | the purpose of flying. If this contribution to human knowledge is conc 
| not extraordinarily valuable, it is nevertheless satisfactory to be and 
| assured that the Secretary of State for India combines the faculty rs 
| of generalization with the industry which masters details, Tb 
| The indirect process of selection by which men rise to the rank stiti 
c | of Cabinet Ministers is one of the soundest parts of the English his 
ES | Constitution. It often happens that a capable candidate for office Hou 
; - is for a time disappointed ; and it is impossible, and perhaps not AC 
so uniformly desirable, to exclude occasional mediocrity ; but, on the sug: 
whole, every party is represented - members whose general ther 
ye awe | is universally acknowledged. The result can be attained they 
Sn only by the competition of responsible Parliamentary government. 10} 
In America Ministers and Presidents are appointed almost at Mr 
eas random ; and in France every ambitious politician thinks himself min 
the equal of the fortunate objects of ve favour. In England, se 
for many years past, the front benches on either side of the ee 
Speaker, or of the woolsack, or the seats below the gangway, exp 
: | which have now and then been selected by a third party of can- 
: | didates for power, have been occupied by the real and acknow- 
; | ledged leaders of the community, as well as of the Parliament. 
ce | With the exception of Mr. Cobden, who more than once declined 
| office, every considerable politician has made his way to the WV 
| Cabinet. Sir Robert Peel, Re James Graham, Lord John Russell, i 
= | Lord Derby, and Lord Palmerston would at different times have cha 
: | been raised to power by general acclamation, if they had not been out: 
| placed in high office by the operation of a more refined machinery. An 
Mr. Disraeli and My. Gladstone are allowed, even by their de- full 
tractors, to be the undoubted chiefs of their respective — The rev 
. discretion exercised by a Prime Minister in the choice of his forg 
: colleagues, though it is confined within narrow limits, affords an its 
additional security for personal competence. His sagacity is more it ¢ 
= fully tested by the selection of subordinates, to whom he gives the inte 
opportunity of proving, during their apprenticeship, their fitness Th 
: for future promotion. All the younger members of the small wit 
| and powerful party which once was known as Peelite had been cha 
x picked out from the ranks of Parliament by Sir Robert Peel. ap 
7 : Three years after the death of their master, although they had Mo 
- in the meantime incurred unbounded popular odium by their ran 
; resistance to the Papal Aggression mania, they were strong enough apy 
in ability and character to claim half the seats in a Cabinet repre- can 
ore senting a coalition with the dominant Whigs. It is true that syn 
ae young men of rank are, in the words of Burke, sometimes rocked Mr 
~ and dandled into statesmanship, but in many instances their early his 
= advantages of political education give them in after years a real an¢ 
superiority over less fortunate contemporaries; and, as English ent 
society has been hitherto constituted, rank and wealth and con- wit 
nexion contribute additional strength to a party or to a Govern- anc 
ment. There were many men in England more brilliant and more out 
vigorous than Lord Lansdowne during the half-century which ear 
intervened between his first entrance into the Cabinet and his tes 
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of vast attainments, and of a constant desire to promote the good 
of mankind. 

After the Prime Minister, the most attractive topic for an 
andrologist or student of men would be undoubtedly the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. The author of The Gladstone Government 
condescendingly prophesies that Mr. Lowe, from being a bril- 
liant orator, will become a successful administrator. There is 
every reason to hope that one of the shrewdest and soundest 
of intellects will be suitably employed in the management of 
the finances. Some statesmen are conspicuous for their ability 
in dealing with men, while purely logical intellects apply 
themselves by preference to principles and to practical busi- 
ness. Mr. Lowe’s gifts are administrative or legislative, rather 
than diplomatic. It is his tendency to arrive at definite 
conclusions which may be supported by forcible arguments, 
and not to win over obstinate adversaries or dull adherents by 

rsuasion or compromise. No man has been more consistently 

iberal, if Liberalism consists in exemption from political super- 
stition. His antipathy to cant was conspicuously exhibited in 


‘his opposition to a Reform Bill which three-fourths of the 


House of Commons regarded with open or concealed aversion. 
A calmer appreciation of human nature might — s have 
suggested that, when large bodies of men conceal their thoughts, 
there are motives or reasons for what they say, as well as for what 
they think. The world is not exclusively governed by sound 
ropositions, or by conclusive demonstrations ; but the keenness of 
Me. Lowe’s intellectual vision, and the logical accuracy of his 
mind, may be counted among the most effective forces at the dis- 

1 of the Government. The Gladstone Government will at 
Teast remind its readers of the names, the ages, and the public 
experience of an unusually able body of Ministers. 


COLERIDGE’S MEMOIR OF KEBLE.* 
Me KEBLE has been fortunate in his biographer. There 


have been since his death various attempts to appreciate a 
character manifestly of such depth and interest, yet about which 
outsiders could find so little to say. Professor Shairp, of St. 
Andrews, two or three years ago gave a charming little sketch, 
full of heart and insight, and full too of noble modesty and 
reverence, which deserves to be rescued from the danger of being 
forgotten into which sketches are apt to fall, both on account of 
its direct subject, and also for the contemporary evidence which 
it contains of the impressions made on a perfectly impartial and 
intelligent observer by the early events of the Oxford movement. 
The brilliant Dean of Westminster, in Macmillan, has attempted, 
with his usual grace and kindliness, to do justice to Keble’s 
character, and has shown how hard he found the task. The 
_— on Keble forms a pendant to a recent paper on Dean 

ilman. The two papers show conspicuously the measure and 
range of Dr. Stanley’s power; what he can comprehend and 
appreciate in religious earnestness and height, and what he 
cannot; in what shapes, as in Dean Milman, he can thoroughly 
sympathize with it and grasp it, and where its phenomena, as in 
Mr. Keble, simply perplex and baffle him, and carry him out of 
his depth. Sir John Coleridge knew Keble probably as long 
and as intimately as any one; and on the whole, he had the most 
entire sympathy with his friend’s spirit, even where he disagreed 
with his opinions. He thoroughly understood and valued the real 
and living unity of a character which mostly revealed itself to the 
outer world by what seemed jerks and discordant traits. From 
early youth, through manhood to old age, he had watched and 
tested and loved that varied play and harmony of soul and mind, 
which was sometimes tender, sometimes stern, sometimes playful, 
sometimes eager; abounding with flashes of real genius, and yet 
always inclining by instinctive preference to things homely and 
humble ; but which was always sound and unselfish and thorough, 
endeavouring to subject itself to the truth and will of God. To 
Sir John Coleridge all this was before him habitually as a whole; 
he could take it in, not by putting piece by piece together, but 
because he saw it. And besides being an old and affectionate and 
intelligent friend, he was also a discriminating one. In his cireum- 
stances he was as opposite to Keble as any one could be; he 
was a lawyer and a man of the world, whose busy life at West- 
minster had little in common with the studies or pursuits of the 
divine and the country parson. 

Such an informant presents a picture entirely different in kind 
from the comments and criticisms of those who can judge only from 
Mr. Keble’s writings and religious line, or from the rare occa- 
sions in which he took a public part. These appearances, to many 
who willingly acknowledge the charm which has drawn to him 
the admiration and aflection of numbers externally most widely 
at variance with him, do not always agree together. People 
delight in his poetry who hate his theology. They cannot say 
too much of the tenderness, the depth, the truth, the quick and 
delicate spirit of love and purity, which have made bis verses the 
best interpreters and soothers of modern religious feeling ; yet, in 
the religious system from which his poetry springs, they find 
nothing but what seems to them dry, harsh, narrow, and anti- 

uated. He attracts and he repels; and the attraction and repul- 
sion are equally strong. ‘They see one side, and he is irresistible 
in his simplicity, humbleness, unworldliness, and ever considerate 


* A Memoir of the Rev. John Keble. By the Right Hon. Sir J. T. 
Coleridge. London and Oxford ; Parker. 1869. 
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charity, combined with so much keenness and freshness of thought, 
and such sure and unfailing truth of feeling. They see om 
and he seems to them full of strange unreality, strained, exag 
rated, morbid, bristling with a forced yet inflexible intole- 
rance. At one moment he seems the very ideal of a Christian 
teacher, made to win the sympathy of all hearts; the next 
moment a barrier rises in the shape of some unpopular doctrine 
or some display of zealous severity, seeming to be a strange con- 
trast to all that was before, which utterly astonishes and dis- 
appoints. Mr. Keble was very little known to the public in 
general, less so even than others whose names are associated with 
his ; and it is evident that to the public in general he presented a 
strange assemblage of incoherent and seemingly irreconcilable 
ualities. His mind seemed to work and act in different direc- 


» tions; and the results at the end seemed to be with wide breaks 


and interruptions between them. But a book like this enables us 
to trace back these diverging lines to the centre from which they 
spring. What seemed to be in such sharp contradiction at the 
outside is seen to flow naturally from the perfectly homogeneous 
and consistent character within. Many le will of course 
except to the character. It is not the type likely to find favour 
in an age of activity, doubt, and change. But, as it was realized 
in Mr. Keble, there it is in Sir John Coleridge’s pages, perfectly 
real, perfectly natural, perfectly whole and uniform, with nothing 
double or incongruous in it, though it unfolded itself in various 
and opposite ways. And its ideal was simply that which has been 
consecrated as the saintly character in the Christian Church since 
the days of St. John—the deepest and most genuine love of all 
that was good; the deepest and most genuine hatred of all that 
was believed to be evil. 

The picture which Sir John Coleridge puts before us, though 
deficient in what is striking and brilliant, is a sufficiently remark- 
able and uncommon one. _It is the picture of a man of high culti- 
vation and intellect, in whom religion was not merely something 
flavouring and elevating life, not merely a great element and object 
of spiritual activity, but really and unatfectedly the one absorbing 
interest, aud the spring of every thought and purpose. Whether 
people like such a character or not, and whether or not they may 
think the religion wrong or distorted and imperfect, if they would 
fairly understand the writer of the Christian Year they must start 
from this point. He was a man who, without a particle of the reli- 
gious cant of anyschool, without any self-consciousness or pretension 
or unnatural strain, literaily passed his days under the quick and 
pervading influence, for restraint and for stimulus, of the will and 
presence of God. With this his whole soul was possessed; its 
power over him had not to be invoked and stirred up; it acted 
spontaneously and unnoticed in him; it was dominant in all his 
activity; it quenched in him aims, and even, it may be, faculties ; 
it continually hampered the free play of his powers and gifts, and 
made him often seem, to those who had not the key, awkward, 
unequal, and unintelligible But for this awful sense of truth and 
reality unseen which dwarfed to him all personal thoughts and all 
present things, he might have been a more finished writer, a more 
attractive preacher, a less indifferent foster-father to his own works. 
But it seemed to him ashame, in the presence of all that his thoughts 
habitually dwelt with, to think of the ordinary objects of author- 
ship, of studying anything of this world for its own sake, of per- 
fecting works of art, of cultivating the subtle forces and spells of 
language to give attractiveness to his writings. Abruptness, inade- 
quacy, and obscurity of expression were light matters, and gave 
him little concern, compared with the haunting fear of unreal 
words. This “ seeking first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness,” as he understood it, was the basis of all that he was; it was 
really and unaffectedly his governing principle, the root of his 
affections and his antipathies, just as to other men is the passion 
for scientific discovery or political life. But within these limits, 
and jealously restrained by these conditions, a strongly marked 
character exuberant with power and life, and the play of indivi- 
dual qualities, displayed itself. There were two intellectual sides 
to his mind—one which made him a poet, quickness and deli 
of observation and sympathetic interpretation, the realizing an 
anticipating power of deep feeling and penetrative imagination ; 
the other, at first sight, little related to poetry, a hardheaded, in- 
genious, prosaic, shrewdness and directness of common sense, deal- 
ing practically with things as they are and on the whole, very little 
curious about scientific questions and precision, argumentative in a 
fashion modelled on Bishop Butler, and full of logical resource, 
good and, often it must be owned, bad. It was a mind which 
unfolded first under the plain, manly discipline of an old- 
fashioned English country parsonage, where the unshowy piety 
and strong morality and modest theology of the middle age of 
Anglicanism, the school of Pearson, Bull, and Wilson, were 
supreme. And from this it came under the new influences of bold 
and independent thought which were beginning to stir at Oxford ; 
influences which were at first represented by such men as Davison, 
Copleston, and, above all, Whately; influences which repelled 
Keble by what he saw of hardness, shallowness, and arrogance, 
and still more of self-sufficiency and intellectual display and conceit 
in the prevailing tone of speculation, but which nevertheless 

weed affected him, and of which he showed the traces to the 

ast. Sir John Coleridge is disappointing as to the amount of 
light which he throws on the process which was going on in 
Keble’s mind during the fifteen years or so between his degree and 
the Christian Year; but there is one touch which refers to 
this pernod. Speaking in 1838 of Alexander Knox, and express- 
ing dislike of his position, “as on the top of a high hill, seeing 
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which way different schools tend,” and “ exercising a royal right 
of eclecticism over all,” he adds :— 
I speak the more feelingly because I know I was myself inclined to eclec- 


ticism at one time; and if it had not been for my father and my brother, 
where I should have been now, who can say ? 


But he was a man who, with a very vigorous and keen intellect, 
capable of making him a formidable disputant if he had been so 
minded, may be said not to have cared for his intellect. He used 
it at need, but he distrusted and undervalued it as an instrument 
and help. Goodness was to him the one object of desire and reve- 
rence; it was really his own measure of what he respected and 
valued ; and where & recognised it, and in whatever shape, grave or 
gay, he cared not about seeming consistent in somehow or other pay- 
ing it homage. People who knew him remember how, in this austere 
judge of heresy, burdened by the ever-pressing conviction of the 
“decay” of the Church and the distress of a time of change, 
tenderness, playfulness, considerateness, the restraint of a modesty 
which po not but judge, yet mistrusted its fitness, marked his 
ordinary intercourse. Overflowing with affection to his friends, 
and showing it in all kinds of unconventional and unexpected in- 
stances, keeping to the last a kind of youthful freshness as if he 
had never yet realized that he was not a boy, and shrunk from the 
formality and donnishness of grown-up life, he was the most re- 
fined and thoughtful of gentlemen, po in the midst of the fierce 
party battles of his day, with all his strong feeling of the tremen- 
ous significance of the strife, always a courteous and considerate 
opponent. Strong words he used, and used deliberately. But those 
were the days when the weapons of sarcasm and personal attack 
were freely handled. The leaders of the High Church movement 
were held up to detestation as the Oxford Nelignets, and they 
certainly showed themselves fully able to give their assailants as 
good as they brought; yet Mr. Keble, involved in more than one 
trying personal controversy, a as sternly and keenly as any one 
about public questions, and tried by disappointment and the break 
up of the strongest ties, never lost his evenness of temper, never ap- 
peared in the arena of personal recrimination. In all the prominent 
part which he took, and in the resolute and sometimes wrathful 
tone in which he defended what seemed harsh measures, he may 
have dropped words which to opponents seemed severe ones, but 
never any which even they could call a scornful one or a sneer. 

It was in keeping with all that he was—a mark of imperfec- 
tion it may be, yet part of his nobleness and love of reality in a 
man who felt so deeply the weakness and ignorance of man—that 
he cared so little about the appearances of consisténcy. Thus, 
bound as he was by principle to show condemnation when he 
thought that a sac cause was invaded, he was always in- 
clining to conciliate his wrath with his affectionateness, and his 
severity with his consideration of circumstances and his own mis- 
trust of himself. He was, of all men holding strong opinions, 
one of the most curiously and unexpectedly tolerant, wherever he 
could contrive to invent an excuse for tolerance, or where long 
habitual confidence was weighed against disturbing appearances. 
Sir John Coleridge touches this in the following extract, which is 
characteristic :— 

On questions of this kind especially [University Reform], his principles 
were uncompromising ; if a measure offended against what he thought 
honest, or violated what he thought sacred, good motives in the framers he 
would not admit as palliation, nor would he be comforted by an opinion of 
mine that measures mischievous in their logical consequences were never in 
the result so mischievous, or beneficial measures so beneficial, as had been 
foretold. So he writes playfully to me at an earlier time :— 

“ Hurrell Froude and I took into consideration your opinion that ‘there 
are good men of all parties,’ and agreed that it is a bad doctrine for these 
days; the time being come in which, according to John Miller, ‘ scoundrels 
must be called scoundrels’; and, moreover, we have stigmatized the said 
— by the name of the Coleridge Heresy. So hold it any longer at your 

peru, 

’ I think it fair to set down these which were, in truth, formed opinions, 
and not random sayings ; but it would be most unfair if one concluded from 
them, written and spoken in the freedom of friendly intercourse, that there 
was anything sour in his spirit, or harsh and narrow in his practice ; when 
you discussed any of these things with him, the discussion was pretty sure 
to end, not indeed with any insincere concession of what he thought right 
and true, but in consideration for individuals and depreciation of himself. 

And the same thing comes out in the interesting letter in which 
the Solicitor-General describes his last recollections of Keble :— 

There was, I am sure, no trace of failing then to be discerned in his appre- 
hension, or judgment, or dizcourse. He was an old man who had been very 
ill, who was still physically weak, and who needed care; but he was the 
same Mr. Keble I had always known, and whom, for aught that appeared, 
I might hope still to know for many years to come. Little bits of his ten- 
derness, flashes of his fun, glimpses of his austerer side, I seem to recall, but 
I cannot put them upon paper..... Once I remember walking with him 
just the same short walk, from his house to Sir William’s, and our conver- 
sation fell upon Charles J., with regard to whose truth and honour I had 
used some expressions in a review, which had, as I heard, displeased him. 
I referred to this, and he said it was true. I replied that I was very sorry 
to displease him by anything I said or thought ; but that if the Naseby let- 
ters were genuine, I could not think that what I said was at all too strong, 
and that a man could Lut do his best to form an honest opinion upon histo- 
rical evidence, and, if he had to speak, to express that opinion. On this he 
said, with a tenderness and humility not only most touching, but to me 
most embarrassing, that “It might be so; what was he to judge of other 
men ; he was old, and things were now looked at very differently ; that he 
knew he had many things to unlearn and learn afresh ; and that [ must not 
mind what he had said, for that in truth belief in the heroes of his youth 
had become part cf him.” I am afraid these are my words, and not his; 
and I cannot give his way of speaking, which to any one with a heart, I 
think, would have been as overcoming as it was to me. 

This same carelessness about appearances seems to us to be shown 
in Keble’s theological position in his later years, A more logical, 


or a more plausible, but a less thoroughly real man might easily 
have drifted into Romanism. There was much in the circum. 
stances round him, in the admissions which he had made, to lead 
that way; and his chivalrous readiness to take the beaten or un- 
popular side would help the tendency. But he was a man who 
gave great weight to his instinctive perception of what was right 
and wrong; and he was also a man who, when he felt sure of hi 
duty, did not care a straw about what the world thought of 
appearances, or required as a satisfaction of seeming consistency, 
In him was eminently illustrated the characteristic strength and 
weakness of English religion, which naturally comes out in that 
form of it which is called Anglicanism ; that poor Anglicanism, 
the butt and laughing-stock of all the clever and high-flying con- 
verts to Rome, of all the clever and high-flying Liberals, and of 
all those poor copyists of the first, far from clever, though very 
high-flying, who now give themselves out as exclusive heirs of the 
great name of Catholic ; sneered at on all sides as narrow, me 
shattered, barren; which certainly does not go to the bottom 
of questions, and is too much given to “ hunting-up” passages for 
catenas of precedents and authorities; but which yet has as 
obstinate, tenacious moral force in it; which without being 
successful in formulating theories or in solving fallacies can pierce 
through pretences and shams; and which in England seems the 
only shape in which intense religious faith can unfold itself and 
connect itself with morality and duty, without seeming to wear a 
peculiar dress of its own, and putting a barrier of self-chosen 
watchwords and singularities between itself and the rest of the 
nation. 

It seems to us a great advantage to truth to have a character 
thus exhibited in its unstudied and living completeness, and ex- 
hibited directly, as the impression from life was produced on those 
before whose eyes it drew itself out day by day in word and 
as the occasion presented itself. There is, no doubt, a more vivi 
and effective way; one in which the Dean of Westminster is a 
great master, though it is not the method which he followed in what 
is probably his most perfect work, the Life of Dr. Arnold—the 
method of singling out points, and placing them, if possible, under 
a concentrated light, and in strong contrast and relief. Thus in 
Keble’s case it is easy, and ioe to many observers natural 
and tempting, to put side by side, with a strange mixture of 
erplexity and repulsion, the Christian Year, and the treatise on 

Zucharistical Adoration; to compare even in Keble’s poetry, his 
tone on nature and human life, on the ways of children and the 
thoughts of death, with that on religious error and ecclesiastical 
divergences from the Anglican type; and to dwell on the con- 
trast area Keble bearing his great gifts with such sweetness 
and modesty, and touching with such tenderness and depth the 
most delicate and the purest of human feelings, and Keble as 
the editor of Froude’s Remains, forward against Dr. Hampden, 
breaking off a friendship of years with Dr. Arnold, stiff against 
Liberal change and indulgent to ancient folly and error, the 
eulogist of patristic mysticism and Bishop Wilson's “ discipline,” 
and ow in the ecclesiastical agitations and legal wranglings of 
our later days, about Jerusalem Bishoprics and Courts of Final 
Appeal and ritual details, about Gorham judgments, Essays and 
Reviews prosecutions, and Colenso scandals. The objection to this 
method of contrast is that it does not give the whole truth. It 
does not take notice that, in appreciating a man like Keble, the 
thing to start from is that his ideal and model and rule of char- 
acter was neither more nor less than the old Christian one. It 
was simply what was accepted as right and obvious and indisput- 
able, not by Churchmen only, but by all earnest believers up to 
our own days. Given certain cenditions of Christian faith and 
duty which he took for granted as much as the ordinary laws of 
morality, then the man’s own individual gifts or temper or 
leanings displayed themselves. But when people talk of Keble 
being narrow and rigid and harsh and intolerant, they ought tirst 
to recollect that he had been brought up with the ideas common 
to all whom he ever heard of or knew as religious people. All 
earnest religious conviction must seem narrow to those who do 
not share it. It was nothing individual or peculiar, either to him 
or his friends, to have strong notions about defending what they 
believed that they had received as the truth; and they were people 
who knew what they were about, too, and did not take things up 
at random. In this he was not different from Hooker, or Jeremy 
Taylor, or Bishop Butler, or Baxter, or Wesley, or Dr. Chalmers; 
it may be added, that he was not different from Dr. Arnold or 
Archbishop Whately. It must not be forgotten that till of late 
years there was always supposed, rightly or wrongly, to be such a 
thing as false doctrine, and that intolerance of it, within the limits 
of common justice, was always held as much part of the Christian 
character as devotion and charity. Men differed widely as to 
what was false doctrine, but they did not differ much as to there 
being such a thing, and as to what was to be thought of it. 
Keble, like other people of his time, took up his system, and 
really, considering that the ideal which he honestly and earnestl 

aimed at was the complete system of the Catholic Church, it is 
an abuse of words to call it, whatever else it may be called, a 
narrow system. There may be a wider system still, in the 


future ; but it is at least premature to say that a man is narrow 
because he accepts in good faith the great traditional ideas and 
doctrines of the Christian Church ; for of everything that can yet 
be called a religious system, in the sense commonly understood, as 
an embodiment of definite historical revelation, it is not easy to 
conceive a less narrow one. And, accepting it as the truth, it was 
dearer to him than life, That he was sensitively alive to what- 
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ever threatened or oe it, and was ready to start up like a 
soldier, ready to do battle against any odds and to risk any un- 
ularity or misconstruction, was only the sure and natural result 
of that deep love and loyalty and thorough soundness of heart 
with which he loved his friends, but what he believed to be truth 
and God’s will better than his friends. But it is idle and shallow 
to confuse the real narrowness which springs from a harsh temper 
or a cramped and self-sufficient intellect, and which is quite com- 
patible with the widest theoretical latitude, and the inevitable 
a rance of narrowness and severity which must always be one 
side which a man of strong convictions and earnest purpose turns 
to -_ whose strong convictions and earnest purpose are opposite 
to his. 
Mr. Keble, saintly as was his character, if ever there was such 
a character, belonged, as we all do, to his day and generation. 
The aspect of things and the thoughts of men change; enlarging, 
we are always apt to think, but perhaps really also contracting in 
some directions where they once were larger. In Mr. Keble, the 
service which he rendered to his time consisted, not merely, as it 
is sometimes thought, in soothing and refining it, but in bracing it. 
He was the preacher and example of manly hardness, simplicity, 
purpose in the religious character. It may be that his hatred of 
evil—of hollowness, impurity, self-will, conceit, ostentation—was 
greater than was always his perception of various and mingled 
good, or his comprehension of those middle things and states 
which are so much before us now. But the service cannot be 
overrated, to all parties, of the protest which his life and all his 
words were against dangers which were threatening all parties, 
and not least the Liberal party—the danger of shallowness and 
superficial ew) the danger of showy sentiment and insin- 
cerity, of worldly indifference to high duties and calls. With one 
great exception—Keble’s once sympathetic friend, though after- 
wards parted from him—the religious Liberals of our time have 
little reason to look back with satisfaction to the leaders, able and 
vigorous as some of them were, who represented their cause then. 
They owe to Keble, as much as do those who are more identified 
with his theology, the inestimable service of having interpreted 
religion by a genuine life, corresponding in its thoroughness and 
unsparing, unpretending devotedness, as well as in its subtle 
vividness of feeling, to the great object which religion professes to 
contemplate. 


MOON’S BAD ENGLISH.* 


R. WASIIINGTON MOON may perhaps be remembered by 
some of our readers as the writer who some years back had 
a somewhat wearisome controversy with Dean Alford. The Dean 
wrote a book with the not particularly wise title of the Queen's 
English, and Mr. Moon wrote a book with the not particularly 
civil title of the Dean's English. We took the measure of the 
disputants in two articles when the dispute was fresh.t Dean 
Aliord showed plenty of weaknesses, but he wrote a great deal that 
was useful so to the purpose. Mr. Moon could not see any of 
the real faults in the Dean’s book, but he could and did write a 
snappish and ill-natured attack upon it, which the Dean certainly 
treated with the most truly Christian forbearance. Since that 
time we had not thought much about Mr. Washington Moon, 
but it seems that he has been far from idle. From the latter 
pages of the p.esent book we gather that he has written a 
em upon the Prophet Elijah, which has been highly praised 
y the British Standard, the Christian News, and the Orb. 
“Omne ignotum pro magnifico”; we doubt not that these 
journals, with the Christian Examiner and the Church and 
School Gazette to boot, are all high authorities in the matter of 
sacred poetry. Still it strikes us as a little unusual to put 
laudatory extracts from these or any other periodicals, not only 
within the cover ofa book, but on the same paging as its text. Of 
the 248 payes of this volume 229 only belong to the book called 
Bad English; the other nineteen contain only praise of the 
Dean's English, and the poem on Elijah, The poem, it seems, 
is in its third edition, and “Her Majesty has graciously been 
leased to accept a copy of it.” Her subjects are invited to buy 
it at the price of 3s. 6d., and the attraction is held out that, 
besides the poem itself, they will get an “engraved frontispiece, 
from an original drawing, of the Translation of Elijah.” One is 
almost tempted to think that the original drawing was made on 
the spot by Elisha himself. If Mr. Moon can assure us that this 
is the case, we will at once risk our 3s, 6d. on the third edition 
of Elijah. 

The other 229 pages are devoted to i out the “bad 
English” of Lindley Murray, Mr. G. P. Marsh, and another 
American critic, Mr. Gould, who has, it seems, written a book 
called Good English. Unluckily we know Mr. Gould’s “Good” 
only through Mr. Moon’s “ Bad.” At any rate Mr. Gould, when 
licked by Mr. Moon, seems to have kicked back again pretty 
freely, and a good deal of bad language, in one sense or another, 
seems to have passed between them. As for Mr. Marsh, he 
finds a champion in one Mr. 8., of Trinity College—we know not 
what Trinity College, English, Irish, or American; but Mr. 

oon is so am at the fact of Mr. S. belonging to any 


* The Bad English of Lindley Murray and other Writers of the English 
» a Criticisms. By G, Washington Moon, F.R.S.L. 
m: Hatchard & Co. 1868. 


¢ See Saturday Review, August 23, 1863, and January 9, 1864. 


College, that it is plain that he himself belongs to no Col- 
lege at all. As for poor — Murray, ~~ & nobody to 
speak for him, and Mr. Moon kicks him in safety. We are 
wholly at a loss to guess why any man should have taken 
the trouble, first to write a series of papers, and then to gather 
them to ther into a book, the object of which is to point out 
minute faults of style in these three writers. The process is such 
@ very easy one that we cannot help asking why Mr. Moon, while 
he was about it, did not fly at higher game. The very best writers 
of English, or of any other language, could not escape scot free 
from the kind of microscopic examination to which human speech 
is subjected by Mr. Moon. Mr. Moon’s delight is to point ow 
not when a barbarous or vulgar word is wool, not when a lawf 
word is used with an incorrect meaning, not to point out real inac- 
curacy or real affectation, but to show that the sentence would be 
ideally better if such and such words were transposed. And no 
doubt it very often would be. Any man who has corrected many 
proof-sheets of his own writings must, if he has done his work at 
all carefully, have improved many of his own sentences in the 
way in which Mr. Moon would improve the sentences of his three 
victims. Wedo not mean that all Mr. Moon's criticisms are as 
paltry as this. — | of them are much to the purpose; he 
points out many inaccuracies of language, some of them 
serious blemishes of style, in the three writers whom he picks 
to pieces. And had he taken any real masterpiece of Eng- 
lish, he could probably have done the same. No book was 
ever more clearly and forcibly written than Milman’s Latin 
Christianity ; but it could endure Mr. Moon's style of criticism 
just as little as Thucydides could. No wonder then, when he 
takes these writers, none of whom is of first-rate rank, and of whom 
one only is of the least mark, that he can fill a litle book with 
their inaccuracies of style. We know Mr. Gould, as we have 
said, only through Mr. Moon. If it be true that Mr. Gould con- 
fesses that he reads his proof-sheets “ superticially,” and thinks 
it a defence for inaccuracy that it is only the first edition of his 
book, then Mr. Gould certainly deserves the drubbing which Mr. 
Moon gives him. We are certainly not inclined to stand up for 
a writer who, according to Mr. Moon, has been guilty of the 
following sentence :— 

His word was spurious originally, and he cannot remove its taint, nor 
can any subsequent endorsement purify it. 


But the question still remains whether it was worth while to give 
him the drubbing, and still more whether it was worth while to get 
so very savage about itas Mr. Moon gets. As for Lindley Murray, 
the fact that Mr. Moon thinks him worth examining in detai} 
opens a new vein of thought to us. It implies that some people 
look, at any rate that Mr. Moon looks, on Lindley Murray as some~ 
thing or somebody. We remember the book as a school-book 
some forty years ago, but till Mr. Moon told us as much, we 
really did not know that anybody ever thought of looking at it 
now. But we su that Lindley Murray still goes on, along 
with Butter and Mangnall and Maunder and all the rest of them. 
We even took the trouble to look at the book for ourselves, and 
the first thing that strikes us is the singular likeness between 
Lindley Murray and Mr. Moon. To be sure Lindley Murray is 
not so “——— as Mr. Moon; in writing a grammar he hardly 
had the chance of being so, but, to judge from the sermon or 
exhortation with which he winds up his book, we should think 
that he would not have had the wish. But Lindley Murray and 
Mr. Moon are singularly alike in the way in which they look at 
the English language, as something quite isolated, without any 
reference either to kindred tongues or to the earlier forms of the 
language itself. We conceive that they both represent what is 
understood by English Grammar in ladies’ schools. 


Now, out of the mass of Mr. Moon's small criticisms, some are 
just and some are unjust. -We are inclined to think that a 
numerical majority might be found to be just, especially in the 
part devoted to Mr. Gould. But, just and unjust alike, they are 
and a book full small from beginning to 
end is very wearisome and ve t is specially dreary 
when Mr. Moon tries to be pn My Here is a equines of Mr. 
Moon in his lighter moments :— 


One more question:—On what do Flemish painters live—what is their 
food? Mr. Marsh is surely joking when he speaks of ;— 

“ The battered copper vessels, old brooms, cobwebs, appleparings, and the 
like, which the Flemish painters scatter so freely about their interiors.” 


Here again is a specimen of Mr. Moon half funny, half indi 
nant. His American opponent very pay. objected to the 
barbarous form “cotemporary.” On this Mr. Moon is very great 
indeed :— 

As for the word “ cotemporaries,” which Mr. S. hopes may not take root, 
and which, he says, Dr. Bentley called “a down-right barbarism,” Dr. 
Ogilvie, one of our best lexicographers, says, in his dictionary :— 

* Contemporary, see Cotemporary, the preferable word.” 

Mr. S. appears to think that 

“The general use in words compounded with the inseparable preposition 
con is to retain the n before a consonant and to expunge it before a vowel or 
an h mute.” 

Indeed ? How happens it, then, that we say ;—co-bishop, co-herald, co- 
guardian, co-partner, co-worker, co-surety, co-defendant, co-lessee, co-trustee, 
co-tenant, co-regent, etc. etc.? Why do we say cohabit, and not conhabit ? 
Why do we say covet, and not convet? Why do we say covenant, and not 
convenant ? e first syllable of each of these words is from the Latin con, 
and the second syllable begins with a consonant. If Mr. S. should ever be 


jury, h Id, doub’ nake his co-jurors conj ; and, i - 
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We cannot boast of any acquaintance with Dr. Ogilvie, but Mr. 
Moon seems to attach no meaning to the great name of Bentley. 
We quote from memory, but were not Bentley’s words something 
like this? “The Examiner’s cofemporary is a word of his own 
coposition, for which the learned world will cogratulate him.” Mr. 
S. is perfectly right in his rule, and Mr. Moon simply shows his 
ignorance of several tongues at once. “Co-bishop,” &c. &c., are 
not fully formed words. Many of Mr. Moon’s examples we never 
saw roe and hope never to see again. In none of them has the 
preposition been really worked into the noun, so as to make a real 
compound word. ‘Take “co-founder,” which has really got into 
use.  Confounder” comes from the verb to “ confound ” ; “ co- 
founder” comes from the noun “founder,” and from the noun 
founder used in a special sense. The imperfect union between 
the component parts of all these words is shown by their being 
always written with a hyphen. And we do not hesitate to say 
that all these words are wrongly formed, and that most of them 
are quite needless. Then as to Mr. Moon’s questions, a good 
answer can be given to each of them. We say “ cohabit,” and 
not “ conhabit,”’ because 4 in Latin is not treated as a consonant ; 
“ cohabitare ” therefore is the correct Latin form. We say 
“ covenant,” because the word does not come direct from the 
Latin but through the French, in which language the » had 
already been lost. So we used to say “Covent,” and we still say 
“ Covent Garden”; for “ conventus” came to us through the 
French “ couvent.” It is the same process by which the Northern 
Constantia became Coutance. As for “covet” itis a word of 
uncertain origin, and most likely it has nothing to do with “ co” 
or “con” atall. After all, to the question why we say “ con- 
temporary” rather than “ cotemporary,” the best answer must 
be that we say “contemporary,” or rather “ contemporaneous ”’ 
which is the better form, because they come straight from the 
Latin “ contemporaneus ” and “ contemporalis,” both of them 
Latin words and properly formed, though words of not Ciceronian 
or Augustan date. 

Mr. Moon is very great on the indefinite article, and for once 
gives us a bit of history. “ Lindley Murray,” he says, “ and 
mary other grammarians tell us that ‘a’ becomes ‘ an’ before a 
vowel and before a silent ‘i’; but the converse of that is what is 
really the fact.” This sentence of Mr. Moon’s does not strike us as 
a model of elegance, but we are bound to say that he does not 
libel Lindley Murray. The poor man, whoever he was, seriously 
believed that in “ an” an m was stuck on, just like the » at the 
end of so many Greek words in « and « where a vowel follows. 
But Mr. Moon knows better :— 

“ An” becomes “a” before a consonant sound ; for “an” is the original 
word, and was formerly used both before consonants and before vowels, and 
was not abbreviated to “a” until long after the Conquest. Dr. Webster 
says that in Saxon Chronicles, p. 82, we read ;—* And thas geares werun 


ofslegene IX eorlas and an cyning ” ; i.e-——And this year was slain nine earls 
and one king. 


Mr. Moon seemingly knows “ Saxon Chronicles, p. 82,” only 
through Dr. Webster, but it is something to put “ Chronicles” 
in the plural, something to imply that the language of “ Saxon 
Chronicles, page 82,” is our own language. And though it is more 
usual to quote the Chronicles by the year, we are bound to say 
that the reference is quite correctly given to the old edition of 
Gibson. We congratulate—perhaps it will please him better if 
we say, cogratulate—Mr. Moon on his piece of knowledge, and as 
it has clearly been gained very lately, we do not blame him for 
being a little proud of it. But we do not understand when Mr. 
Moon tells us in the next page :— 

It is a curious fact, mentioned in a recent number of the Atheneum, 

that we English alone of all nations, ancient or modern, have a bond fide 
article which is distinct from “ one,” though contracted from “ one” and 
meaning “ one,” 
We cannot understand, even on the authority of “a recent 
number of the Atheneum,” how an, or a either, can be said to be 
“contracted for one.” The odd thing is that an has survived at 
all. One is the regular form which an would take in modern 
English, just like stone for stdn. 


It is odd after reading this to turn back to p. 30, where we 
find :— 


On p. 320 he [Lindley Murray] tells us that it is incorrect to say ;—“A 
house and orchard”; and so it is; because as there is, in the sentence, but 


say ;—“ A house,” we may not say ;—* 4 orchard.” The sentence then, 
should be ;—“ A house and ax orchard.” 


The reason is the oddest we ever saw. But we maintain that to 


that useless comma, apostrophe, mark of elision, whatever it is, 
which printers always stick into every genitive singular. Now 
there is no more reason for writing “smith’s” in the genitive 
singular than there is for writing “smith’s” in the nominative 
plural. Each form is a lawful contraction, the one of “smides,” 
the other of “smi®as,” and if one should have a mark of elision, 
tle other should also. But printers print “smith’s” because th 
fancy that it is a contraction of “ smith his,” and we should not be 
surprised if Mr. Moon thinks so too. The usage, like most usages 
of the kind, is quite modern. It came in in the course of the 
seventeenth century. In Godwin’s Catalogue of English Bishops, 
printed in 1601, we find his genitives always written “Popes,” 
“ Fathers,” “Churches.” In Selden’s Title of Honours, printed 
in 1672, we find the modern form “ Father's,” but in Knolles’s 
History of the Turks, printed in ug we find “Fathers” 
again. We once saw a very pleasant little story-book, called 
Ivo and Verena, printed perhaps thirty years back, in which the 
form was “ Fathers” throughout. The author must have had great 
struggles with his printers, This is of course one of the points 
on which the printer is sure to have his own way, but it is funny 
when professed writers on grammar talk as if this intruding 
comma was a necessary part of the word. 

We have done with Mr. Moon. If he likes to find fault with 
Mr. Gould, we dare say the fault-finding will be to a great extent 
just. But both writers had better wash their dirty linen at home. 


GREEK ART BEFORE PERICLES.* 


BEULE combines the learning of the antiquary with the 
e eloquence of the rhetorician. The materials at his com- 
mand are full. His treatment has the recommendation of being 
strictly logical, yet highly imaginative. His literary style is 
marked by the rapid dash and the proverbial brilliance of the 
French ; and thus, as in Madame de Staél’s rhapsodies upon ome, 
history reads in the pages of this volume like a romance, and anti- 
quarian dissertations glow with the colour of a picture. M. Beulé 
has worked hard under rare advantages; he has been a sojourner 
under the shadow of the Acropolis in Athens; the Greek temples 
which he describes he has seen. L’ Acropole d' Athénes, “ published 
under the auspices of the Minister of Public Instruction,” is amon 
the fruits of those original researches in Greece which, conducte 
under the auspices of the French Government, helped the writer 
to celebrity. M. Beulé, “Secrétaire perpétue) de l’Académie des 
Beaux-Arts, Président de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
lettres,” and one of the writers in Le Journal des Savans, may be 
traced through some half-dozen volumes which treat of divers 
themes in the classic, middle-age, and modern arts, till lastly we 
come upon the volume before us, which certainly is calculated to 
sustain if not to augment the writer’s well-earned reputation. 

M. Beulé naturally commences by an inquiry into the origin of 
Greek art. He believes, in common with the best authorities, 
that it took its historic rise in the East, and yet, though thus in 
its first rudiments borrowed, he holds that it was essentially self- 
originated. European art at any rate commences with the 
Greeks. The monuments of India and of China are fantastic, the 
alaces of Assyria vast and astounding, the temples and tombs of 

igypt grandly immobile as its theocracy. These national arts, as 
the civilizations whence they sprang, became dead letters, and 
desolate tracts of grand sterility. The Greeks seized upon what 
they found among other nations to be most artistic and enduring. 
And thus, in creating or perfecting the Doric and Ionic orders, they 
set their seal of beauty upon the common patrimony of antiquity. 
Yet perhaps it will never be possible to solve completely the 
phenomenon of perfection which Greek art presents:—“Ni la 
question de race, ni la question de climat, ni la raison politique, ne 
peuvent expliquer par quel divin privilége les Grecs ont eu cet 
esprit de clarté,” &c. “ Les grands peuples,” adds M. Beulé, “ ne 
s’expliquent pas plus que les grands hommes.” 

Architecture is the mother and instructress of the arts, she comes 
first in order of time, she inspires and she directs. This is the uni- 
versal law which presides over all great epochs. Hence in Greece, 
where all the products of the human mind have observed a natural 
and logical sequence in development, architecture as the parent art 
gives birth, and affords shelter and sustenance, to her younger scions, 


| sculpture and painting. Thus each art came upon the scene in its 
one article, it is understood as referring to both nouns; and though we may | F P S P 


appointed century. By the age of Pisistratus architecture had well- 
nigh attained perfection ; in the age of Pericles sculpture advanced 
to take a station by her side ; but not till the reign of Alexander 


say “a house and orchard” is right or wrong according to the | 
meaning. “Smith has a house and orchard to sell” im- | 
plies that the house and orchard are close together, and will be | 
sold in one lot; ‘‘Smith has a house and an orchard to sell” | 
would perhaps imply that they are to be sold in two lots, and | 
would certainly imply that they are not close together. Mr. 
Moon himself allows us to say “a black and white horse,” and 
he admits that the meaning is quite different from that of “a 
black and a white horse.” He is very hard on the few who still 
cleave to the custom of their forefathers in writing “such an one,” 
“an University,” and the like. It is indeed dificult to struggle 
— meee but Mr. Moon in one place recommends the study 
of the English Bible, and it certainly is a great comfort in these 


cases, 
_ In one place Mr. Moon is very great about what he calls “the 
sign of the possessive case.” By this we conceive him to mean 


did painting, the latest born and long under tutelage to the Doric 
and lonic orders, assert an independent life. Yet construction was 
nothing higher than a mechanical process while it provided merel: 


_ for the necessities of the body; it became an art only when it 
| ministered to the desires of the mind. And just in proportion as 


the arts are removed from service to bodily necessities, into the 
region of ideas and of the imagination, do they cease to be purely 
naturalistic or imitative. Sculpture and painting are usually 
accounted imitative arts; but architecture, like music, is less 
imitative than creative; and each seems essentially to rest in 
numeric ratios and geometric proportions. Such ratios and propor- 
tions at all events lie apparently at the basis of Greek architecture, 
and of its associated arts of sculpture, bas relief, and mural painting. 


* Histoire de’ Art gree avant Périclés. Par M. Beulé, Secrétaire per- 
tuel de l’Académie des Beaux-Arts. Paris: Librairie académique. 
idier et Cie, 1868. 
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It is this subjection to law which makes Greek art unchangeably 
true and beautiful; it is growth permitted only within the limits 
of law, which secures to Greek art a progression unbroken by law- 
less overthrow. Absolute truth led to perfect beauty—a truth so 
abstract as to be without accident, a beauty so ideal as to be with- 
out blemish. ‘Truth absolute implies breadth, simplicity, repose ; 
accordingly, in Greek art resides such repose that even in motion 
there is rest, such serenity that not even passion is permitted to mar 
supreme beauty. Yet we must not forget that the sculpture gal- 
leries of — ps including the British Museum, the Vatican, the 
Museums of Naples, Munich, &c., prove that Greek art was many- 
sided, and that the architects and sculptors of Athens, Aigina, Asia 
Minor, &c., could do anything and everything, and actually did 
what pleased them best. Thus of painting it was said there existed 


three styles—that Dionysius painted men as they were, that Pauson 


inted them worse than they were, and that Polygnotus painted 
better than the The first a 
naturalistic, the second to a comic or satirical, the third to an ideal 
manner, and it is certain that all three are to be found in Greek 
plastic and fictile art. In the Museo Gregoriano of the Vatican we 
recall vases with comic incidents painted thereon, In the British 
Museum we have within more immediate reach the marbles of the 
Parthenon, as the most perfect examples of the union of a natural- 
ism which was noble with an idealism which was vigorous. 
Within the limits of our observation, Greek art tends to infinite 
variety, yet preserves absolute unity. 

Greek art maintained a happy mean and enjoyed a wholesome 
moderation ; tradition preserved it in an obedience without ser- 
vility, and made liberty safe in protection against license. M. 
Beulé seeks to consolidate tradition into a law—the law of a sure 
and steadfast progression. The Greeks “ took possession of all the 
patrimony of the past, and profited by the experience of the gene- 
rations by which they were preceded.” Tradition was for them 
accumulated wisdom and aggregated beauty; it was as an ample 
river which augments in volume as it flows, and which traverses 
lands the most diverse without break in its course or change in its 
identity. It is the want of this wise tradition which leaves 
modern art in anarchy; modern artists restlessly seek for some- 
thing new—the last and hopeless state of a mind frivolous and 
unstable in all its ways. The aim of the Greek artist, on the con- 
trary, was to make his work perfect; he did not strive even at 
originality ; he laboured according to the knowledge gained and 
the ability given, and if perchance he did better than his prede- 
cessors, those who came after profited by his example. Thus 
art, while always following in the same track, made a step for- 
ward, and tradition became, not a law of finality, but a condition 
of progress. Neither in nature nor in art are there abrupt transi- 
tions. The Doric order was not at a single stroke fixed in its 
symmetry and unity by the effort of any one man; under the law 
of tradition it had a gradual growth. M. Beulé’s teachings hereon, 
as indicated in the following extract, if not always free from con- 
tradiction, have sufficiently sure historic foundation :— 

Grace a la fermeté de la tradition dans l’architecture ue, nous pou- 
vons aujourd’hui reconstruire son histoire, malgré le silence des auteurs, 
malgré Ja nuit profonde qui environne la plupart des monuments encore 
debout. L’ordre dorique, en particulier, qui est le type constitutif et dont 
les autres ordres ne sont qu’une dérivation, l’ordre dorique se raconte lui-méme 
avec une suite qui n’étonnera personne. Pesant d’abord, court de propor- 
tions, décoré sobrement et peint de tons aust?res, il passe, par une progres- 
sion lente, & sa perfection juste, a une grandeur pleine de fermeté, & une 
richesse pleine de mesure, & des couleurs éclatantes & la fois et harmonieuses ; 
puis franchissant cette limite, il atteint des proportions plus élancées, 
recherche la délicatesse, change sa force en élégance et s’achemine vers la 
décadence. Non-seulement le dorique du siécle de Pisistrate se distingue du 
dorique du sitcle de Périclés et du siecle d’Alexandre, mais dans chaque 
époque il y a des nuances et comme une transition continue: c’est par 1a 


-que s’établit ’enchainement historique, si rares que soient les ruines que nous 


a léguées l'antiquité. 

Concerning polychrome M. Beulé truly states that there have 
been three distinct theories. The first denies to Greek architecture 
and sculpture colour altogether ; the second accords colour without 
stint ; while the third, as a happy mean between the two extremes, 
suggests that colour may have been modified and mitigated ac- 
cording to the exigencies of material, climate, and use. We think 
it can be affirmed that the first and the second of these propositions 
must be surrendered as untenable. Thus the much debated 
practice of polychrome is reduced to a question of degree, rela- 
tion, and circumstance. M. Beulé believes that Greek systems 
—_ through successive stages and were under continuous trans- 

ormation. ‘Thus he refers the historic origin of polychrome back 
to primal wood structures. Marble temples took their first types 
from prior wooden fabrics, and the copying of the form naturally 
involved the adoption of the colour. ‘Thus the earliest practice of 
polychrome arose in the obvious utility of preserving a perishable 
material, and disguising a surface not in itself necessarily orna- 
mental. From this probable conjecture we gladly draw the broad 
conclusion that this earliest polychrome, transcribed servilely from 
rude wooden structures, was somewhat crude and barbarous; 
while in more advanced epochs the tones became refined, delicate, 
and transparent. Qne reason, at all events, held equally good for 
the painting of wood and stone; when the stone was poor and 
perishable, it needed, no less than wood, protection or decora- 
tion. Greek architects, indeed, seem to have done pretty much 
as the middle-age builders; when the masonry was rotten, they 
disguised blemishes by a coating of stueco or plaster. The rea- 
soning, of course, tells entirely the other way when the material 
is in itself lovely, and the lines of construction and masonry 
good in art; then the more seen the better, It certainly would 


strike us as barbarous in taste, and altogether suicidal in art, 
to hide or disfigure with plaster or opaque paint the clear erys- 
tal and the translucent texture of Pentelicus marble. As soon 
could we believe that a lady of a complexion bright in the bloom 
of youth would betake herself to el enamel, M. Beuld, 
however, is evidently of opinion that a suspicion of rouge may 
heighten the charm of nature. It appears clear that colour 
was applied in various ; sometimes on a coat of , and 
sometimes directly on the surface of the marble. d a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between a coat of stucco and a thin 
wash of transparent -_ Thus does M. Beulé with reason 
conjecture that marble prized for its own sake might be pre- 
served in its beauty by the use of “an encaustic preparation, 
pale and transparent, which should soften crudity without de- 
stroying the loveliness and lustre of the material.” Indeed there 
would seem to be ground for believing that Greek polychromy 
conformed to the fundamental law of all true decoration—that 
of ornament of construction, not of construction of ornament; 
that of adorning material, not destroying it. The evi- 
dently was vital; it had power of adaptation. us when, 
as in the Doric order, the forms were massive, the colour pre- 
served consonant gravity; but when the proportions became, as 
in the Ionic, elegant, the tones assumed more lightness and 
cheerfulness. The colour of sculpture we have always deemed 
to follow as a logical and inevitable necessity on the colour of 
its surrounding architectural structure. John Gibson was accus- 
tomed to talk much on this the favourite topic of his closing 
_ but though an uncompromising polychromist, we have 

eard him pronounce as a mistake the colour an Mr. Owen 
Jones to the Elgin Friezes. In the notorious painted Venus, as 
seen in the International Exhibition of 1862, Gibson gave what 
he believed to be an accurate reproduction of Greek po a 
On this not wholly unsuccessful experiment it may be observed 
elucidation of preceding principles—ist. That a semi-transparent 
pigment was so applied as to preserve in some degree the quality 
of the underlying marble; znd. That the colour was inten- 
tionally non-naturalistic, the tone being that of ivory, not of flesh ; 
3rd. That the figure held harmonious relation with the coloured 
architectural ground. Mr. Gibson, when he came to London, 
expressed his complete satisfaction with the result. Doubtless 
it was the misfortune of his art to start with the assumption 
that the Greeks could do no wrong; such assumption not only 
involves servility, but stands in opposition to the universal 
rience that error is i ble from all human work. M. Beulé, 
like Mr. Gibson, believes in the infallibility of the Greeks. The 
argument, stripped of circumlocution, reads thus:—All that the 
Greeks did was right; they coloured architecture and sculpture ; 
therefore to colour architecture and sculpture is right. 

We confess that we have become converts to “Greek poly- 
chrome ” aimost against our will. We cannot but feel how un- 
approachable for beauty is marble fresh from the chisel, and we 
know in what loveliness the elements have clothed temples in 
Athens, on the headland of Sunium, and on the plain of Poestum. 
We cannot but say that on the spot any for polychrome 
would have sounded as profanation. Still the historic evidence 
seems conclusive, and abstract reasoning is certainly not entirely 
on the side of colourless light and shade. Doubtless it is possible 
to conceive that a bran-new, brightly painted temple might assume 
an aspect poetic and ay when backed by the brilliant sky of 
Attica or the deep blue of the Aigean Sea. M. Semper, an 
enthusiast and partisan, presents the imagination with the follow- 
ing picture :— 

The prevailing colour of the temple burned with all the beauty 
of the wetting — The colour may be defined of a yellow red, very vapoury, 
resembling that of the finest terra cottas. In fact, the general appearance 
of the temple would precisely resemble the appearance of a fian ty in an 
Eastern climate, 

This relation between and colour, climate and material, in- 
volves the true principle for the application of gone And 
yet the reasoning sometimes cuts both ways. Thus it may be 
that our northern’ atmosphere, dark, dull, and dense, needs 

t 


lighting up. On the whole, however, the weight of 


lies on the other side. In our cold and rainy clime the e 
shadowed in grey, is startled and pained by bright positive 
colour; nature herself puts on sombre drapery, the rain-cloud 
shadows the mountain. A Greek temple, radiant as a rainbow, 
would in the hills of Cumberland need, like the cactus or the 
lotus, acclimatization. But on the shores of the blue Mediter- 

iment, glittering in and glowing wi reflects 
with ardour the rising oan the settingsun. Nature in these climes 
exults in exuberant life, and the les themselves are fiery 
in impulse and florid in costume. old, then, crowning the 
height of the Acropolis, and looking down — the gay life of the 
city beneath, “ces temples brillants de couleurs, toujours jeunes, 
a sont toujours rajeunis.” “Les Grecs voulaient que 
toutes les branches de l’art, peinture, sculpture, architecture, con- 
tribuassent 4 former les temples des dieux. Dédaigner la poly- 
chromie, c’est paraitre ne l’avoir ni étudiée ni comprise.” 

M. Beulé’s treatise is far from exhaustive ; though a fair record 
of antiquarian labours in France, it takes little or no account of 
important researches in England. Thus no mention is made of 
the seated statues from the Sacred Way of Branchide, now 
in the British Museum. These archaic works, which probabl 
belong to the sixth century B.c., “are executed,” says Mr. C. 
Newton, “in a style presenting so strong a resemblance to the 
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tian as to t the idea that they were the work of 


Greek artists who had been educated in Egypt.” We need 
not point out how important is the bearing of works which 
stand on boundary lines in the schools pt and Asia 


Minor upon the long-mooted question of the historic origin of 
Greek art. It may further be objected that no critical account 
is given of the famous Harpy’s Tomb (3.c. 500) ee with 
other Lycian remains, for our country, by Sir Charles Fellows. 
Again, any history of “ L’Art grec avant Périclés” must be but 
fragmentary if it exclude all fictile art that has of late years 
seen the light. The vases found at Camirus, Rhodes, Athens, 
Corinth, Sicily, and the islands of the Archipelago, now in process 
of strict chronologic arrangement in the British Museum, offer 
to the student a rare opportunity of acquiring a —- over 
historic developments in the ceramic and plastic arts. Neither 
should coins or gems be forgutten in any treatise professing to 
te a vivid picture of arts which adorned the early eras of 

recian civilization. We thank M. Beulé for his valuable contri- 
bution to a subject which extends far — the limits of a single 
volume. Fortunately the labourers in the field are no longer few, 
and we gladly remember that each year adds to the store and to 
the critical accuracy of our inowlolge. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES.* 


HE difficulty of measuring the flight of time and the con- 
tinuous passing away of generations is one of the best known 

and perhaps one of the most mournful facts of life. After the first 
burst of a career is over, and a man is once fairly in the swift current 
of things, he feels as if he would give almost anything he has got 
if only he could stand aside for a single day and survey from without 
the space through which he has passed. In our hurry we almost 
forget about eminent men, for example, who is alive and who is 
me. Absorbed with the people who are conspicuous for the 
our, we allow the memories of those who were our heroes a few 
years since to fall into a background of haze, and by the time 
that a man is well on in middle life he is more likely than not 
to have forgotten who, of the names that come before him in 
books, papers, or speech, have been contemporary with him and 
who have not. Miss Martineau’s biographical sketches, repub- 
lished from a daily newspaper, of eminent persons in all walks of 
life who have passed away since 1852, may serve both to remind 
us with some point and precision of the too many men who have 
been lost to us within the last sixteen years, and also to give us a 
moment’s vantage ground whence we may each of us measure the 
length of our own journey. The general and extremely vague 
truths about the swift lapse of years, the ceaseless and silent in- 
dustry with which old Time plies his scythe, and so forth, assume 
a forcible particularity when the names of the illustrious or well- 
known dead in a specific period are arranged before us as they 
are in the present volume. It is such a survey which makes 
us conscious of living in a new time. Practically there is never 
any instantaneous solution of continuity. The break spreads over 
years, and it is only when the transforming process is complete 
that we know what has been going on, oak where it has landed 
us. The death of Lord Palmerston was perhaps the most wide- 


bearing landmark of these times. A man who sits for half a cen- | 


tury in the House of Commons, playing a more or less conspicuous 
part all the time, seems to pred still long enough, and to stand 
out high enough, for us to make him the measure of the pace ot 
events. Miss Martineau’s book fills something of the same office. 
Apart, however, from this, which is not wholly a sentimental 
view, it has other recommendaticns which make us glad that Miss 
Martineau has thought it worth while to publish what were some- 
thing much more than mere transitory journalistic sketches, meant 
to be read in the morning and forgotten by the afternoon. The 
are, for one thing, little repertories of that sort of fact which it 
is often most difficult to lay one’s hand upon—the fact which is 
not exactly contemporary, and yet has not come to be exactly 
historical. People disappear from the’ pages of Men of the Time, 
and their names are without a place in the volumes of a 
Biographical Dictionary or a History. And yet they are just the 
kind of people about whom one most constantly wants to know 
something. Take Lord Palmerston himself, for instance, or Lord 
Brougham, or Lord Carlisle, or Lyndhurst or Campbell, in the - 
litical order; Robert Owen, Humboldt, George Combe, in another 
order; Macaulay, Hallam, De Quincey, Rogers, Landor, Croker, 
Lockhart, “Christopher North,” in literature. These are all people 
to whom allusions are constantly being made as if we knewall about 
them, while in truth we hardly know where to find out anything 
about them, and a generation is ever growing ee even that 
vague sort of information which comes to us who have been con- 
temporary with them. The worst of it is that Miss Martineau’s 
list is incomplete. We have only such sketches as she chanced 
to write, and among statesmen, for instance, we miss at once two 
of the most conspicuous of our losses within the last seven years— 
Cobden, and Sir George Cornewall Lewis. Very likely there 
are others of the same magnitude, if it were worth while to 
think about them. Still this is no reason why we should not be 
thankful for the good work that there is in the sketches we have. 
They are very short—too short, probably, to be effective in 
the highest degree or in the highest sense; but, though short, 


ear ical Sketches, By Harriet Martineau. London: Macmillan 


they are marked Seon by a fine suggestiveness which does 
much to —— ‘or want of greater elaborateness of 
sentation. r all, a string of dates and so-called facts a 

a man is not what wise people most wish to have, nor is 
it in the majority of cases in any sense instructive. Miss 
Martineau us generally when a man was born and when 
he died, what sort of things he was good at, and what me for- 
tune, if any, befell him; and the rest of her sketch is made 
4 of little strokes that suggest, often with singular felicity, 
what manner of character he had. Her hero for the hour is reali 
a central sort of figure, and he has substance and colour 
humanity, instead of being, as is so often the case in blogmaghiesl 
sketches, a@ mere name in a crowd of dates. There is thus a 
certain quality of M. Sainte-Beuve about these sketches. They 
are of the nature of studies, and even men and women who hardly 
deserved to be studied in this sense come in for more than their 
share of this intellectual analysis. George Combe, for example, 
albeit his book on the Constitution of Man is said to come next in 
circulation after the Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, and Robinson 

was —_, worthy of a very thoughtful account, unless indeed it 
may be said that any text is good enough to preach a sound sermon 


| upon. And Miss Martineau says some excellent things about a great 


defect which unfortunately is not by any means gone outof the world 
with George Combe. He went to walk in religion and morals, sa; 
Miss Martineau, as Huskisson more justifiably professed to do in 
fiscal things—* opening his hand by one finger at a time, because 
the people could not receive a whole handful of the truth about 
Free Trade.” Combe was guilty in Miss Martineau’s eyes, and 
this after all is only a statement of fact, “of conforming to esta- 
blished notions and forms of expression which, it came out at 
were in his opinion false. A collocation of the evidence afford 

by himself in a course of years shows that he accommodated 
himself to the popular view and language in theological subjects 
where there was no real sympathy of opinion.” Miss Martineau 
does not deny, at least not expressly, that there may be a justifica- 
tion, under certain circumstances, for dividing doctrine into eso- 
teric and exoteric. She only denies Combe’s right to take such a 
license in his place and time. That he should have preferred tem 
rizing courses was due to a mental temperament which was such t 
“no romance of duty dazzled him, no idolatry of the ideal intoxi- 
cated him, no sympathy with human passion or devout aspiration 
put him off his guard.” He was “above the perils of selfish- 
ness and dishonesty, and below those which attend high intellectual 
and spiritual gifts.” Finally, there is effective analysis in saying 
of a man that “his remarkable self-esteem, his self-consciousness 
rendering him very faintly impressionable, his good nature and 
real benevolence, his shrewdness and caution, the absence of all 
keen sensibility, and the presence of a constant sense of justice— 
all fitted him to hold any given ground well oo unscrupulous 
and passionate adversaries.” Our only complaint, we repeat, is 


that the character was barely worthy of so careful and skilful a 
scrutiny. 
Miss Martineau’s analysis has the excellent quality of ease, 


—_—- can spin out and elaborate analyses, redolent of strain 
and endeavour and artifice. Not everybody can do this sort 
of work successfully, without an air of pts Reve and with- 
out brandishing the scalpel, like a carver of meat among the 
ancient Romans. Miss Martineau’s analysis comes in bits, and is 
none the less telling or finished because it does not sprawl over 
two or three s at a time. It is set off, too, by a pleasant 
masculine irony in the case of people whom she does not much 
like, and by a fine moral sympathy with people whose career 
or character pleased her. A well-known and most successful 
lawyer of our times is parted with on mixed terms of good humour 
and reprobation, in the words that “Such welfare as he had need 
not be grudged tohim., Much of it he earned for himself, and some 
of it was a poor substitute for blessings and enjoyments relished 
with even a greater keenness than his by poorer, more modest, 
refined, and honoured men.” There is something of Mr. King- 
lake’s neat incisiveness in this, only it is rather more human than 
that famous sabreur usually is; in other words, there is a desire to 
speak the truth, and yet to avoid hurting, as much as might be. 

wice perhaps the author of these sketches hits thoroughly hard ; 
when she is writing about Rogers’s causticity and Croker’s ma- 
lignity. We cannot conceive of anything worse to be said of a 
man than that some of his sayings “could not possibly have had 
any other origin than the love of giving pain ; some were so atro- 
cious as to suggest the idea that he a sort of psychological 
curiosity to see how people could bear such inflictions.” “ Ex- 
cept the worship paid to the Railway King for his wealth, we 
know nothing in modern society so extraordinary and humiliating 
as the deference paid to Rogers for his ill-nature.” 

Whether it was mere want of space, or, as we are ready to 
believe, a disciplined inclination to balanced and many-sided 
views of character, that prevented the writer from harping on 
single strings, either of eulogy or dispraise, the absence of excess 
in either direction, combined with perfect fulness of colour 
and perfect distinctness of moral judgment, is especially remark- 
able, and we may add that it is especially delightful. It is a 
good thing in judging the character of people who are gone, and 
perhaps also of people who are yet with us, to raise the standard 
of measurement, and to make it the point, of first moment and 
highest resolve to see all round it, with an’eye for proportion and 
for the quantities in which the various elements ped attributes are 


intermixed. Even in the case of Croker, Miss Martineau would 
fain take leave of him with words of sufficiently good omen to 
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satisfy the superstition of an old Greek. If ever there was a man 
of whom one would insist on saying nothing, it was Croker. The 
journalist who left Peel’s hospitality to go and write a rancorous 
attack on him and all belonging to him is a creature to whom 
it is a sin and a waste to give a thought. Miss Martineau does 
not spare him, yet she will not leave “the unhappy old man,” 


as she calls aay in his own terrible ition— 
without commemorating the active assistance which he always 
gave to the work of Polar Discovery. “ Long after political un- 


scrupulousness and rancour are forgotten, those higher landmarks 
of his voyage of life will remain,” and so we leave him. This is 
the right mood after all—to keep a man’s solitary virtue or claim 
to the very last, that so we may bid him farewell pleasantly, if 
such a thing be possible on the strength of a single virtue. 
Perhaps Brougham and Macaulay fare most hardly at Miss Marti- 
neau’s hands. The vanity of the one, and the backslidings into 
which it dragged him, and the “shallow and insolent Whiggery ” 
of the other, seem to have got such hold of the writer as te make 
her what she usually is not—a trifle scornful in her condemnation 
of what she thinks the universal failure of Macaulay, and what cer- 
tainly was the mixture of shiftiness and recklessness in Brougham. 
On the whole, we are inclined to relish most the writer’s account 
of Sir Francis Beaufort ; it is so intelligent and appreciative of 
work done, and so lighted up with warm moral enthusiasm 
for a man who always did his duty to the uttermost point, 
and without either stint or Pharisaism. In this sketch we see 
at its height what is more or less visible in them all, and 
what is the most delightful feature of them all, a predominance 
of the moral stan over every other, only it is morality on 
its least didactic and most widely sympathetic side. The writing 
of these sketches, to conclude, is as good as their form and size 
would permit; they are thoroughly readable, instructive, and even 
elevating, as their tone constantly tends to stimulate sympathy 
with many sorts Fp without relaxing the right conscious- 
ness of the duty of a moral judgment of the men who come 
before us, 


MR. A. H. STEPHENS ON STATE SOVEREIGNTY.* 


R. ALEXANDER STEPHENS, the Vice-President of the 
ill-fated Southern Confederacy, is perhaps of all American 
public men the best — fairly to represent and discuss the 
conflicting theories of State rights and Federal authority which, 
after a political struggle of more than a quarter of a century, were 
at last brought to a Bikive issue on the field of battle. It is true 
that there must always be a deficiency of practical interest in 
the re-opening on paper of a controversy so decided ; for there is a 
feeling, in both the reader’s and the writer’s mind, that it is useless 
yet again to dispute with the pen the verdict once recorded by the 
at 4 Nevertheless, in justice to a brave, high-minded, and 
most unfortunate people, and in due regard to historical truth 
and to the interests of political science, it is even now worth 
while to hear what a scholar, a man of deep political learn- 
ing, of profound knowledge of constitutional history, of mo- 
derate opinions and temperate spirit, has to say in defence of 
principles which, however generally repudiated in 1869, were 
as generally entertained ten years ago, and which the South 
deemed worth upholding with her whole wealth and her best 
blood. Mr. Stephens, if any one, may be expected to think and 
speak fairly and rom | on the subject. He was more con- 
sistent than any Northern ago of secession—unearly all of 
whom had, at one time or another, declared in fayour of it; he is 
less embittered and exasperated than any Southern secessionist. 
He opposed secession from the first on Southern grounds ; he up- 
held, on the same grounds, the right and duty of every Southern 
citizen to abide by the decision of his State; he was true to his 
cause to the last, yet the only part he took in the war was that of 
a negotiator and peacemaker; he is neither unpopular with the 
North, nor distrusted by his own people. The opinions and argu- 
ments of such a man are entitled, @ priori, to respectful attention ; 
when they are so just, so clear, so well-reasoned, so amply sup- 
by authorities of the highest character and of every class 
as we find them in the volume awd us, they cannot but assist us 
greatly in forming a true judgment upon the nature and merits 
of the controversy. 
The plan of Mr. Stephens’ work is simple and somewhat trite, 
but convenient for his purpose. It is written in the form of con- 
versations with Northern visitors at his Georgia residence; each 
of the three interlocutors representing and stating, with great dis- 
tinctness, and we believe with perfect fairness, the ideas of one of 
the principal Northern ies, and defending them by authority 
and reasoning, while the chief part of course is played by Mr. 
Stephens himself, as the assertor of the defeated doctrine of State 
sovereignty, to which subject exclusively the present volume is 
hereto The argument is well arranged, with a regard both to 
historical order and logical sequence, and the propositions which 
the author undertakes to maintain are as well and as conclusively 
supported as any propositions admitting of controversy well can 
be. Mr. Stephens is superior to the common artifices of advocacy, 
or is too caaiient in his cause to need them. He never stoops to 


* A Constitutional View of the Late War between the States, its Causes, 
Character, Conduct, and Results; presented in a Series oe Colloquies at 
Liberty Hall. By Alexander H. Stephens, 2 vols. Vol. I. Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, and Atlanta: National Publishing Company. London : Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston. 1868. 


weaken or misstate the opposite view; he takes the ops and 
points of his antagonist’s case, as stated by its most eminent advo- 
cates, and meets them with arguments and facts about whose 
relevancy there can seldom be the shadow of a doubt. 

The Northern theory of Federal sovereignty, as stated by 
Motley, and reinforced by quotations from Sto and Webster, 
divides itself into two alternative propositions. The first is that 
the States never were sovereign, but derived their very existence 
and origin from the Union. The second is that, granting them to 
have been sovereign under the first Confederation, their sove- 
reignty was resigned or taken from them by the Federal Con- 
stitution of 1787. Mr. Stephens meets these assertions by 
undertaking to prove :— 

That the Declaration of Independence proceeded from the 
colonies individually and severally, and asserted their several in- 
dependence and sovereignty; and that their sovereign character 
was constantly recognised during the Confederacy, 1776-1787. 

That they did not part with it in 1787; that some of them ex- 
pressly reserved it; and that it was acknowledged by the framers 
of the Constitution, and had been recognised by the highest 
authorities down to 1860. 

That secession was legally competent to the Southern States, 
and was morally justified by the conduct of their Northern con- 
federates. 

The Declaration of Independence was a joint act; but an act 
for which the authority of each colony was sought and received 
by its delegates to Congress, and which was done by them in its 
name and by its authority. The Declaration pronounced the 
colonies to be “free and independent States.” The Articles of 
Confederation declared that each “retained its sovereignty, 
freedom, and independence.” The recognition of Great Britain 
was given not to the Union or Confederacy, but to the States; 
and King George III. acknowledged “ the United States—namely, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay . . . Carolina, 
S. Carolina, and Georgia—to be free sovereign and independent 
States.” And Congress declared that every inhabitant of any of the 
colonies owed allegiance thereto. To assert, then, that the States 
were not sovereign under the Confederacy is to contradict not only 
- plain facts of history, but the Articles of Confederation them- 
selves. 

The second ment, then, is the more plausible—to wit, that 
by the closer Union of 1787 the States surrendered their sovereign 
character. The fact which has given plausibility to this theory is 
that there was a party in the Convention, of which Hamilton was 
the leader, which desired to substitute a National Sovereignty for 
a Federal Union of Sovereign States; and that, the Constitution 
being the result of a compromise between the two parties, some 
of the favourite phrases of the Nationalists were retained. But 
Mr. Stephens is surely right in saying that sovereignty cannot be 
resi by implication. And further, while some phrases that 
might bear such a meaning were retained, others, which distinctly 
expressed it, were carefully struck out. Thus a resolution in 
favour of “national government,” passed before the purpose of 
Hamilton and his friends was understood, was afterwards rescinded; 
and throughout the Constitution the word “ National” was syste- 
matically struck out wherever it occurred in the first draft, and 
“ United States” substituted. The Il'reamble is the on 
reliance of the Federalists of to-day. On the strength of the 
words “We, the people of the United States,” they assert that 
the Constitution was established, not by the States severally, 
but by the people of the Union over the States. But the history 
of the phrase breaks down this argument. It stood at first, 
“We, the people of New Hampshire, Massachusetts . . . . 
and Georgia.” But it was expected that some of these States 
might (as for a while they did) refuse to ratify the Constitu- 
tion; and it was accordingly provided by Article VIL. “that, on 
being ratified by nine States, it should come into force as between 
the States so ratifying.” It would be absurd to say, “ We, the 

eople of New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New York . . . and 

eorgia do establish,” if Rhode Island and New York should 
happen to reject the Constitution, and stand out of the Union. 
Aud for this reason only “the United States” was substituted 
for an enumeration of the States which would have expressly 
excluded the present Federalist theory. But in fact how was the 
Constitution enacted? As it came from the Convention, it was 
nothing more than a proposal, or draft of a Bill. What gave it 
force or made it law? The ratification “by the States,” which 
Mr. Motley declares it never received, but which the Constitu- 
tion itself, in Article VII., declares that it must receive. How 
was it ratified? By the sovereign power and authority of each 
State, exercised by the sovereign people of the State, in the 
manner by State law provided as the only mode in which such 
supreme act of sovereignty could be done—namely, through a 
Convention called ad hoc under the direction of the State Go- 
vernment. In what character was it ratified? It speaks for 
itself. Asa omens “ between the States,” not as a superior law 
over them. And Virginia and New York, in ratifying, expressly 
reserved the right of — in case of need, the powers 
they had delegated to the Federal Government and Legislature ; 
in short, the right of secession. 

In all the State Conventions the Federalists were careful to 
repudiate the construction which is now put upon the Constitution. 
Hamilton himself was anxious to explain that the phrase which 
termed the Constitution “ the supreme law of the land” meant 
nothing whatever save that it was to be obeyed, and in no way 
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conferred any power or authority on the Federal Government 
beyond the express limits of the Constitution. 

r. Stephens’ interlocutors here quote a speech of Webster's, 
in which that great party leader, for the purposes of a particular 
occasion, repudiated and denounced the term “ compact” em- 
ployed by Calhoun to designate the Constitution. e dispute 
was not merely verbal, the matter really in controversy being 
nothing less than the great issue between Federal and State sove- 
reignty. Mr. Stephens retorts by reading Calhoun’s reply, in 
which his opponent is overwhelmed by quotations from every 
great authority, judicial and political, in which the word “com- 

t” is used as Calhoun had used it, and with the same idea 
involved in its use, finishing with several such citations from 
Webster himself. After this—the only attempt at a rhetorical 
advantage or mere controversial victory in the volume—Mr. 
Stephens proceeds to cite a variety of authorities asserting the 
sovereign character of the States under the Constitution of 1787. 
Thus ; am Washington, of the Supreme Court, says:—‘ They 
are, in their separate political capacities, sovereign and inde- 
= except so far as they have united for their common 

efence and for national purposes, They have each a Constitu- 
tion and form of government, with all the attributes of sovereignty.” 
Webster, writing to the Barings, and speaking as a lawyer in 
answer to a legal question, says the same thing in words as stron 
or stronger. The Senate, in 1837 and in 1860, formally resolve 
“ that in adopting the Constitution the States acted severally as 
free, sovereign, and independent States.” Livingston exposes and 
ridicules the false inference drawn from “ We, the people,” and 
asserts the prior existence and independence of the States, ante- 
cedent to and capable of surviving the “ Federal Compact.” And 
General Jackson, in explaining the famous Proclamation in which 
he had denounced Nullification, and in which certain expressions 
had given great alarm by their apparently Federalist tendency, 
carefully ascribes the Constitution to “a compact among the 
several States” as “independent communities.” Again, he spoke 
of them as “‘ sovereign members of our Union,” and in his farewell 
address solemnly adjures the people to maintain “the rights and 
sovereignty of the States.” 

A Sovereign can have no pndee 5 and the Federal Constitu- 
tion provided no means by which one State could bring another 
to justice for wrongdoing or nonfulfilment of engagements. In 
like manner there existed no legal mode by which the Federal 
Government could coerce a State which should exercise the right of 
sovereignty to redress its wrongs under the compact by denounc- 
ing the compact itself. A sovereign Power is the judge of its 
own rights. Its subjects must obey it, and defend it, right or 
wrong. It follows, therefore, from the sovereignty of the States, 
that they were entitled legally to secede if they chose, and that 
their citizens were bound to follow and to fight for the choice of 
the State. This was the view on which Mr. Stephens acted ; and 
in its support he quotes the authority of such eminent lawyers as 
Tucker and Rawle, and the conditional admission of Story him- 
self. He shows that Massachusetts and the other New England 
States had more than once asserted the right of secession, and 
threatened to exercise it; that Mr. Lincoln himself asserted, in 
general terms, the right of any people or portion of a aS lo- 
cally distinct, to choose its own government; and that Horace 
Greeley, up to the very last, insisted that, if the South chose, she 
had a right to go in peace. He himself disapproved the policy of 
secession, but asserted to the fullest degree the absolute nature of 
the right, and the sufficiency of the provocation; and he calls 
Webster to testify, in very distinct terms, that the systematic 
violation of the Constitution in the case of fugitive slaves was 
alone a sufficient vindication of the total repudiation, by the South, 
of a compact which the North observed only as far as she pleased. 

It is impossible, within our limits, to give a fair idea even of 
the outlines of such an argument; much more to convey a just 
impression of the lucidity, power of thought, vast and appropriate 
reading, and vigorous reasoning by which it is sustained. It 
would be difficult to name a more perfect masterpiece of con- 
stitutional reasoning and political disquisition; a work which 
might with greater advantage be placed in the hands of the young 
lawyer who desired to see how those high questions which are the 
common ground of the lawyer, the historian, and the statesman, 
can be treated by one who combines the qualifications of all three. 
The book is perhaps hardly suited to the general reader, but it 
may be confidently recommended as indispensable to every one 
who wishes really to understand either the Federal Constitution 
or the Civil War ; and it will be ranked among the most valuable 
of those materials which the writers of this age are accumulating 
for the future historian of America. 


MAD.* 


b hed the name of a novel is intended as a clue to its style, we 
should say the author of Mad has been rather happy in his 
choice. At least, were we to soften “ mad” into “ very eccentric,” 
we should give a fair impression of our estimate of the book. Mr. 
Fenn jerks at us a curt title which he thinks will tell, and then 
proceeds to fix the attention he has arrested, and to gratify the 
curiosity he has excited, by a reckless defiance of all the unities of 


* Mad: a Story of Dust and Ashes. By George Manville Fenn, Author 
of “ Bent, not Broken,” &c, 3 vols, London: Tinsley Brothers. 1868. 


time and place. He hurries us from generation to generation, and 
from scene to scene, presenting to us an endless variety of cha- 
racters, while he gives us scant time to take stock of each so that 
we may oy mang them when we meet them again. He en- 
meshes us in long involved sentences, and then, extricating him- 
self while we are yet entangled in them, seeks startling effects in 
violent contrast, and mercilessly retrenches his words, leaving us 
to eed his meaning. The reader must piece together the plot, 
as he best can, out of spasmodic utterances and fragmentary scenes. 
In the first half of the first volume your mind is continually on 
the stretch, striving to grasp the ends of a number of threads, in 
the hope that they may twist themselves together later, and spare 
you further trouble. But you are oppressed with a sense of injury, 
considering that people are supposed to read novels for amusement. 
You have an uneasy consciousness, too, that the author is trying to 
trick you into an exhibition of interest by arts that are beneath even 
the dignity of fiction, and you are constantly on the point of throw- 
ing his novel down in disgust. Yet with all this there is some- 
thing that tempts you to read on, and as you read the style gets less 
unpleasant, the book grows upon you, and your opinion of the 
author grows too. There are traces of real power here and there 
that are not to be mistaken for its shadows, and these multiply as 
you proceed, and engage your interest in spite of radical defects, 
The construction of the plot is the reverse of artistic; its frame- 
work is the very ordinary one of a disputed inheritance and 
missing deeds, and it works itself out, and things right themselves, 
by a series of marvellous coincidences that tax the reader’s credulity 
beyond its utmost strength. The characters crowd upon you, and 
your despairing cry is “still they come,” as one after another 
they force themselves to the front, take the lead and keep it for 
the time, all insisting on placing themselves on a footing of the 
most republican equality, When you are at the end of the story, 
you find that those who were evidently intended to stick to 
subordinate parts are the people whom you know much the best ; 
and very graphically drawn some of those minor characters are. 
And although an author must be permitted to pick his personages 
where he pleases, yet he cannot hope to leave a pleasant im- 

ression on his readers’ minds if he dwells too exclusively on the 
aor attractive side of human nature. All the ~~ . Fenn 
presents us to are more or less weak or wicked, with the sole 
exception of an exemplary daughter and a hardworking curate, 
and they, with their unpretending loves, are hustled systematically 
into the background. But above all, the fatal blot in the story— 
anditis a blot which stains many of its pages—is the author’s morbid 
taste for the revolting. There he out-Ainsworths Harrison Ains- 
worth. Ile goes out of his way to gloat over horrible scenes a 
mere hint at which would be quite sufficiently suggestive for most 
ue and he works them out with a disgusting fidelity of detail. 
Ve do not say that this labour of love is not so well performed as 
fairly to merit the approval of those who care to sup full of 
horrors; but then, with the generality of readers, the very success 
of work of this sort is a blemish. Mr. Fenn likes monosyllabic titles, 
and we may submit that “ Rats” would have been at least as truth- 
fully suggestive a title as“‘ Mad.” The rats are as much the heroes 
of his story as any one else, and they are continually reappearing 
to play leading parts as the ministers of poetical justice. We 
might tolerate and even welcome them once in a way—when, for 
example, in a gloomily dramatic scene they force a combat on a felon 
skulking in the sewers, and compel him to dive for safety under 
the fetid stream, and swim up the drain beyond their reach. But 
if Mr. Fenn chooses to let his rats loose on the living, he might have 
spared us their frequent visits to the dead, and we object to follow 
him and them into the chambers of horrors to which he invites us. 
Moreover, talking of the battle of the sewers, we must observe 
that he is by no means original in the selection of his sensational 
incidents. Jarker’s flight through subterranean London is taken 
from Les Misérables; and his escape on the roofs, from Oliver 
Twist. But we confess that Mr. Fenn does not mar his ideas 
in the borrowing, for his elaboration of them is decidedly forcible 
and clever. 

We have dwelt more upon its blemishes than we should have done 
did not the book, as we have said, show marks of no slight power, 
with evidences of a style and tone that only want to be chasten 
down to become effective. It seems to us that Mr. Fenn’s faults ma: 
mostly be referred to a single one—the want of self-reliance. AL 
fectedly pretentious as his mannerisms often appear, he wants con- 
fidence in himself in the best sense. He leans on others when he 
could walk very well alone, and he draws on the impossible and 
the worst form of the sensational while he has quite ability enough 
to do justice to a plot that limited itself to the probable and 
natural. He forgets that sins against good taste are seldom con- 
doned even by those who find an unwholesome stimulant in them. 
If he had taken the measure of his capabilities better, he would 
jumble his characters less, bestow more care on individual ones, 
dispense with the grotesque and extravagant machinery of melo- 
drama, and thus, we have no doubt, he might write an excel- 
lent novel. Scattered everywhere through the book are touches 
of real cage Some of its episodes are very touching in their 
simple force and truth to nature, although none are altogether 
free from the mark of the beast—a needless lingering on un- 
pleasant details, or the introduction of some ienaoonite meta- 
phor. One of them struck us especially, Jarker, the Bill Sikes 
of the story—bird-fancier, ruffian, house er, and murderer—is 
married to a woman much his superior in character and station. 
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She is paiey tg hour of her life the folly into which a 
caprice for Mr. Jarker 
duty, to preserve her self-respect, and even her illusions in the 
home which her brutal husband makes a hell to her. She is lyi 
werless on her sick bed, and even Jarker’s threats and the dre 
of his violence cannot give her strength to rise to save him the 
trouble of making up the fire. Jarker, is in a more 
savage temper than usual, swearing horribly at her and y 
thing else, until at last, wearied out and half-intoxicated, he 
throws himself half-dressed on the bed by her side:— «°° 


The rushlight danced and flickered, and a few drops of rain pattered 

inst the window as the night breeze sighed mournfully down the court ; 

first one and then another bird scraped at its perch, roused as it had been by 

the noise and light, so that it sounded again and again like the earth upon 

the coffin-lid; some loose wood work among the pigeon traps upon the roof 

swung in the wind, and beat against the tiles, and then all was very quiet 
and still in the wretched attic. 

“ Bill—Bill dear,” murmured a voice after a while—a strange harsh- 
sounding voice, as if it came from a parched and fevered throat—* Bill.” 

No answer, only the heavy breathing of the ruffian, and the pattering as 
if of earth on the coflin-lid. 

“ Bill—Bill dear, water!” whispered the voice once more; but there 
was no answer, only the restless pattering noise of the birds. Then again 
silence, so still and profound, that it seemed scarcely to be London. But the 
silence was broken by a little liquid, trilling laugh, the laugh of the child, 
as some bright-hued happy dream passed over its imagination; though 
there was silence again the next moment, to be broken once more by the 
strange husky voice, a ween that seemed new to the place, as in ost 
agonizing tones it whis 
Kiss me, Bill !” 

But there was for response only the sound as of the earth pattering upon 
the coffin-lid more fitfully and hollow. While now, slowly and timidly, a 
thin white arm was raised, and seen then in the dim light, it was as though 
it was waved threateningly above the drunken ruffian’s head; but no, there 
was no threat in the act—no calling down of judgment from on high; for 
the arm was passed, lovingly, tenderly, round the coarse bull neck, and still 
there was no response to the appeal. 

“Kiss me, Bill!” was once more whispered; but a long, deep-drawn, 
stertorous breath told that William Jarker slept heavily, as the arm lay 
motionless clasping his neck; and then came a sigh, as piteous and heart- 
rending as ever rose from suffering breast. 


Next morning, Jarker wakes out of his drunken sleep to find 
his neck encircled by the cold arm of his dead wife, while the 
child nestles up to her, terrified at the living, not at the dead, and 
the rutlian’s oaths die away on his pale lips as he flies from the 
room in abject terror. 


The best character in the story is Matt Space, the old com- 
rama who becomes the dingy guardian angel of the helpless 
ero and his family. Drunken and slightly crack-brained as he is, 
the strange acquaintanceship is mutually beneficial. Matt re- 
forms his habits as he finds an object in life. His visits to the 
struggling family are like those of the ravens to the prophet, and 
he unselfishly feeds them from his own precarious wages. He 
brims over with dry humour of a very fair quality, and has a 
quaint philosophy of his own that is both instructive and enter- 
taining. The poor old fellow has to draw on it largely for his own 
use, for he has his share of troubles. Mr. Fenn lands Matt in 
the hospital, as a congenial sphere for his own peculiar talent 
to disport itself in. He makes the old man’s treatment a text 
from which to preach a violent sermon against hospital nurses, 
with what amount of truth we are not prepared to say; but their 
atrocities and negligencies are so circumstantially insisted on as 
fairly to entitle Mad to be called a novel with a purpose. And of 
course he takes the opportunity of subjecting Matt to some 
horrible surgical operations, making us accompany him to the 
performance, and not sparing us a single one of the details. Yet 
while we object to Mr. Fenn’s depraved taste for analysing the 
horrible, instead of merely indicating it, we must say that 
some of his studies—especially in the courts of London, and 
among the dwellings of the poor—give us a sense of their 
being photographs from nature which it would be presump- 
tuous to criticize. The warrens and rookeries of the poor are 
not nice places to find oneself in, either in spirit or in body ; 
but, taking Mr. Fenn for a guide, it may be instructive, if not 
pleasant, to visit them. He is evidently thoroughly at home there, 
and feels that he may let his fancy lie fallow while he paints ac- 
tualities from the lite. He is not a man to sacrifice stage proper- 
ties so valuable, and so capable of being employed with effect, as 
and misery, filth, starvation, and vice. Yet he shows that 
poetry may be found lurking in the foulest dens, and that people 
may handle pitch all their lives and be much stained by it, and 
yet not be blackened all over. Whether, as we are inclined to 
lieve, the book has been thrown off as the fruit of a long e 
rience of the subjects it deals with, or whether the author has 
carefully got up those subjects that he might write his book, 
there can be no Joubt that ~ has versed himself in them some- 
how. An expurgated edition of Mad we should recommend 
to our readers as far better worth perusal than nine-tenths of the 
novels of the day. But then there is that fatal fault on which 
we have felt bound to insist so strongly, and we must repeat that 
some of the descriptions are little less than loathsome. e can- 
not. better express our meaning than by saying that those who 
enjoy a morning at the Morgue, or an afternoon at the Campo 
Santo Vecchio of Naples, had better read it; and that those 
who do not had better refrain. But we are convinced that Mr. 
Fenn is capable of writing a book that any one might enjoy. 


ad betrayed her, but she attempts to do her | 


MISS SMEDLEY’S POEMS.* 
T° those who have enjoyed the rich humour of Miss 
novels (the last and not the least characteristic of them was 
Linnet’s Trials), as well as to those who are cognizant of the 
dramatic force which she throws alike into her prose and her poetry, 
it will be matter neither of surprise nor regret that she does not 
rest content with gathered laurels. In her new volume she has 
this special title to success, that she concentrates in it powers 
which have hitherto, for the most part, been manifested separately. 
Its piece de resistance, “ Lady Grace,” might have been wrought 
into the shape of a very effective novel; and as it is, thrown 
into the form and proportions of a five-act drama in blank v 
it serves to bring out the talents of its author with additional 
force. An impression, indeed, of her versatility will be pro- 
duced in many readers on observing that she adds in this volume 
a new feature to those which characterize her former works, 
Several of the poems which fill its earlier pages are seemingly 
written to satisfy that taste for the mystical which is having its 
day with our poets and poetry-readers. In this path, however, 
she only follows one or two leaders of the poetic fashion of the 
hour, and, catching the infection of an undoubtedly attractive 
vein of thought ont expression, is content to play second, and to 
win whatever credit may attach to skilful and by no means un- 
successful echoes. In her, to our thinking, more proper walk, of 
which her dramatic poem, “Odin’s Sacrifice,” and several smaller 
pieces, are the representative types, Miss Smedley may claim an 
originality of fancy, manner, and character suflicient to give her 
a high rank among female writers of poetry. As we are not dis- 
_ to conceal our preference for that class of poems where 
iss Smedley is most herself, clear, earnest, lucid, and outright— 
so that a fire is kindled, or a laugh is provoked, as the reader cons 
the productions of a mind that is singularly earnest and enthusiastic, 
at the same time that it has a keen relish for good-humoured 
satire—we shall touch but lightly on the samples of her more 
dreamy and mystical style, and thus allow ourselves wider room 
for examining the excellent comedy of fashionable life which fills 
a good half of her volume. Passing over the first poem—*A 
Character”—for another of the same vein and with the same 
ring of Tennyson about it, yet withal less dreamy and more real 
in its drift and purpose, we pause for a moment on the pages 
which Miss Smedley has devoted to “A Contrast.” Possessed 
of a woman’s heart, and something more than an ordinary 
woman’s share of observation and reflection, she has been con- 
strained to dwell upon some “ problems of the time” on which 
it may be a question how far it is good to speak with the tongue, 
even though the fire may be hot within one. It is unquestionably 
a “contrast of contrasts” when a simple maiden casts in her lot 
with a man who, though no worse than his fellows, has lived in 
the world, and eaten of the bitter fruit of the tree of know 
But this strange contact of pure with impure, of a high and gui 
less standard with a lower, baser ideal, is better left to work out 
its lesson in silence. We are di (Jesuitical though it may 
seem) to acquiesce in the pretext against which Miss Smedley in- 
veighs in p. 11, that “women should not see,” and to trust to the 
daily contact of a purer exemplar to call forth in the stronger and 
less sensitive partner efforts at atonement, and strivings towards a 
less selfish standard, We do not deny the fine touches which 
grace the close of this poem—the description of how the wife’s 
revelation of asingle “ wavering in her thought ” before i 
and severe judgment upon her 
husband comparing his stan wi to the gradual im- 
provement and pel of the former. The ending is very pretty 
and natural :— 
So for a year he holds his peace, 
And meditates on noble things, 
And listens while a seraph sings, 
And all the meaner voices cease ; 
laughing once, she says with 
your wife ! 
You never check her with that tone 
Of fend contempt you gave your bride.” 
2 er With a erous 
From your angelic fault !” he cries. 
Thus it is, no doubt, that, in the modern problem of wedlock’s 
lottery, the good in the woman frequently leavens the man, and 
even imparts value and virtue to what might have tured out 
a blank. Nevertheless we believe that these matters are usually 
better dealt with by plain words and illustrations than by 
parables. Nor are we sure that, in its measure, the next poem, 
“Hero Harold,” is not a more wholesome and fruitful lesson in 
its very simplicity than the dark sayings of “A Contrast.” No 
illustration of woman’s power to refine and purify her harder 
and more coarse-grained mate can s the picture of Harold, 
a better sort of Samson, going through his feats of strength with- 
out even a flush, and only subject to a flutter of the heart, 
When it bounded, not for fame, 
Not for shouts along the air, 
But for one soft touch that came 
For a moment on his hair— 
as he rested from his triumphs at his loved-one’s feet. This 
deserves a word of praise for its conception and execution. There 
* Poems. By Menella Bute , Author of “ Twice ” &c. London : 
Strahan & Co, 1869. 
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is a fine study in the glimpse of Harold cast out upon the waste 
of waters, and “ drifting to his rest” 
the on his face high 
where purple curves are 
On the last faint fading line, 
Into that nJathom’d sky 
Down he drops without a sign. 


And very real is the picture of the hero lapsing into a dream of 

t prowess, that would have preluded a castaway’s death but for 
the tender offices of a more refined “ Nausicaa,” who breathes a 
new life into the waif and stray of pitying ocean. Another poem, 
written earlier, though it is placed latest in the volume, and pub- 
lished first, we fancy, in the Fireside Library, is very much akin 
to this in its spirit and dramatic force. We mean “ Odin’s 
Sacrifice,” a fine piece and one which deserves study, because it 
shows Miss Smedley in her best and truest vein of poetry, and 
offers the opportunity for a contrast worth thinking out between 
her treatment of the subject und that which it has met at the 
hands of the Laureate in his much more recent poem, the “ Victim.” 
The description of the plague in her poem may remind of the 
beginning of the Iliad. The long-delayed denouncing of the 
victim that the god will accept has much akin to part of Sinon’s 
tale in the Second Book of the AZneid; but the mother’s devotion 
of herself to save her child, and the reserve of the king, thinking 
to save his best-beloved, and cheat the god by the sacrifice of his 
heir rather than the wife of his bosom, are touches of nature too 
deep and subtle for pagan parallel. Among the best short poems of 
this charming volume we may name “ The Fisherman,” a brief tale 
of touching pathos, and an impatient outburst on behalf of Poland, 
with the heading, “In the meantime,” the fire and vehemence 
of which is characteristic of its generous and enthusiastic author. 
Of the parables and mysteries to be found in the volume none 
charms us equally with the last, “ Eremos and Endemon,” a fine- 
wrought fancy of the mutual attraction one sometimes sees of the 
recluse to the liver in the world, and vice versd. 


But we must give our remaining space to “ Lady Grace,” as that 
which in the present volume has most in it to win Miss Smedley 
even higher consideration as a poetic worker, and clever analyst 
of the modern mind and manners, than she has hitherto attained. 
The time of this drama is the present day, with its “girls of 
the period,” its mildly fast young men, its selfish worldlings, 
and its Belgravian mothers. The scene is laid in the drawing- 
rooms, club-rooms, bachelor lodgings, and croquet-grounds of 
London life. Lady Grace, a rich widow in the flower of life, has 

enerous impulses which prompt her to devote herself to mak- 
ing others happy, and she cannot at first brook the deprecatory 
counsels of Cranston, her lawyer, a high-spirited and upright 
man, who suppresses any reference to his boyish intimacy with his 
fair client, and, believing her to have forgotten the past, because 
she plainly has no recollection of him, struggles with a growing 
passion for her, and sets himself to do her hests—as “her lawyer, 
nothing more!” He and Lady Grace are the only noble natures 
individualized in the drama, Around them swarm “ golden lads 


and lasses” of various shades of selfishness and worldly wisdom. |. 


Chief amidst these are Captain de Courcy and Rosa Wilmot, Lady 
Grace’s nephew and niece, to whom she and the reader are first 
introduced as the male cousin is teaching the female to “ smoke a 
weed” in the lawyer's office. De Courcy is, of the two, the 
more utterly unrelieved piece of selfishness and silliness, and his 
sayings and doings deserve to be read and quoted as hitting off 
this special representative of a class too often to be met with. 
Rosa, though she disclaims it, has some little heart—too much 
to accept Aunt Grace’s favours while reserving, as De Courcy does, 
the right to deceive her, but not enough to keep her from allow- 
ing her aunt to endanger her fair fame by taking upon herself 
the blame of an entanglement which is really the niece’s affair. 
But both are types of a more or less normal selfishness, and so 
are most of the surrounding characters of the drama. How Lady 
Grace bestows her money on a thankless nephew, and hazards 
her — for a thoughtless niece; how, from a high 
pedestal, up to which the marrying men hardly dare to look, 
she falls, through no default of her own, to a position of sus- 
picion and questionableness—given up by her suitor, Lord Lynton, 
shunned, if not cut, at Mrs. Vane’s ball, lectured by her precious 
nephew, and left alone by her half-ashamed niece; and how, 
when she is in a mood to quit the world for a “ sisterhood of 
mercy,” she comes to learn that there is one heart which is still 
true to her, even when she has signed away alJl her worldly goods, 
and is worth nothing save for herself—that heart, “her lawyer's, 
nothing more ! ”—we should be more disposed to tell at length but 
that we must not spoil the reader’s enjoyment of a capital plot, 
which is as well carried out as it is conceived. The deieoe is 
wonderfully racy, and full of keen observation and satire. We 
need but refer to De Courcy’s exposition to his fair cousin of the 
deliciousness of a weed, and his special pleading when pressed by 
Rosa to answer the question, why a wife may not smoke if a lady 
cousin may ; his professions to Mrs. Vane of readiness to do any- 
thing in reason, but not 


To valse with one of those determined matrons 
Who think we cannot tell how old they are, 
Because they never tell us ; 


his strongly-expressed objection to mothers, especially self-elected 
(“ Regulars are oppressive—volunteers intolerable”); and his 


yg eae encouragement to his aunt, when she cannot measure 
the height of his temptations :— 
There it is, 

You cannot know how life besets a fellow. 

You women have no wants :—at least I mean 

You women do so happily without 

The things you want. We who are must have them 5 

And therefore, meaning well, we spend too much 

Against our will, because we cannot help it. 

But I'll be careful now. 


These and divers other dicta of this sample of the “ young man of 
the present day” deserve to pass into bywords to be launched at 
the whole genus, it Py | they may tend to improve it.’ An equally 
typical character is Sir George Sandys, the lady’s man who boasts 
his conquests to his friends at the Club, and, in reply to an expres- 
sion of “‘ wonder what the ladies say of us in their seclusions,” 
undertakes to narrate his experience :— 
Did you never hear ? 

I had the chance once ; in a country house, 

Stalled by good hap next to a gathering-place, 

Where a whole bevy groomed their golden manes 

Just before sleep—air sultry—windows wide— 

I in the baleony—a mist of words 

Whirling against the moonlight. 


This is very good ; and so are the minor sketches of Mrs. Vane 
and Lady Melville, playing Captain De Courcy against Lord 
Lynton, and bent on retaining for Emma the “two strings to her 
bow ” which seems to be an article of the Belgravian creed. There 
are, of course, passages of graver meaning and deeper reflection in 
the dialogues between Cranston and Lady Grace. Here is a pro- 
test of the former against the worldling’s standard of conduct and 

ropriety. Lord Lynton has given up Lady Grace. Fitzerse asks, 

hat could he do? Cranston answers, 


Unanswerable question ! 
Limit your risks by their foreseen results, 
And so be safe. But never walk by faith 
Into the danger of the vast unknown. 
A man who did so once found a new work, 
And was, not safe, but famous for all time. 
*Tis hardly worth the pains. 


And there are many fine expressions of noble thought and obser- 
vation of life in the graver scenes of the drama, to which quota- 
tion cannot do justice. 

It remains for us to say that the groupings at the end of each 
scene and act are extremely cleverly mana; There is some- 
thing in them and in the dialogue itself which reminds us of the 
Love Chase and the Hunchback, “Lady Grace” is not, like them, 
written for the stage; but it abounds not the less in many of 
those elements of attractiveness which have given these dramas a 
never-failing popularity. We ae a the Mrs. Vanes and the 
De Courcys ot a will read “ ay Grace ” with a measure of 
profit equivalent to the pleasure which its perusal has afforded us. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


TREATISE on geography hardly suggests at first sight an 

other idea nat school-book. Reither does 

on grammar, and yet, although the grammatical study of an, 
ticular language may be the least inviting of tasks, no Study “| ll 
interesting than that of comparative philology. To exhibit several 
languages together in their mutual relations is to vivify a mass of 
inanimate detail ; we become conscious of change in the structure 
of human speech, and change implies life. In a work published a 
uarter of a century since, and now materially modified, Herr Ernst 
app * has attempted to accomplish for g: phy what Bopp 
and his fellow-labourers have accomplished for grammar. Geo- 
graphy is in his hands no dead thing—no mere list of places, no 
mere table of the length of rivers and heights of mountains ; but is 
regarded philosophically as the most important factor of history, 
as the main agent in determining the character, which involves 
the destiny, of the various inhabitants of the earth. It must be 
said that he has produced a most interesting and suggestive 
volume, as calculated to provoke thought as any that can well be 
mentioned. The besetting sin of such a work is likely to be fanciful- 
ness. Once allow that the characteristics of man are but, as it 
were, the translation of the characteristics of the earth he into 
a more spiritual language, and the door is at once opened for in- 
terpretations and ~—_ limited only by the ee! of the 
writer’s imagination. any of these may be, and indeed are, 
highly ingenious, poetical, and suggestive of profound truth, but 
certainly they lie outside the domain of legitimate science. The 
author frequently traces out the connexion between the physical 
characteristics and the history of various regions with extreme 
ingenuity, but is generally exposed to the observation that, instead 
of accounting for facts — theory, he is fashioning his theory to 
uare with his facts. e may consider that he is commonly in 
e right, but, in the nature of things, the correctness of his views 
cannot be demonstrated. He evidently writes under strong influ- 
ences from Schelling, Carus, and Oken, and may have some diffi- 
culty in procuring a —— from the more hard-headed and 

matter-of-fact school now predominant in Germany. 


* Ve hende ine Erdkunde in wissenschaftli ‘. 
ergleic allgemeine in wisse 


Von Ernst Kapp. Braunschweig: W 
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The current number of Petermann’s Geographische Mittheilungen* 
contains two papers of peculiar interest—one a description of the 
interior of Vancouver’s Island, by the English Governor, Robert 
Brown; the other an account of the latest Arctic discovery, 
“Wrangel Land,” discovered by Captain Long in 1867. Both 
are illustrated by maps. There is also a curious essay, by J. G. 
Kohl, on the first Polar expedition undertaken from Germany, 
the date of which was about 1040. 

Professor Kutzen + performs for Germany what Kapp has at- 
tempted for the whole earth. This book is a description of his 
native country, considered with reference to the influence which 
its varieties of soil and physical configuration have exercised upon 
the character of the inhabitants and the history of the State. The 
immense extent and picturesque diversity of Germany afford mate- 
rials in abundance ; and ho aiiunee of geography, ethnology, and 
history, necessary for the execution of his plan, has produced a 
highly interesting work. 

; J . Von Tschudi { is one of the most entertaining and instruc- 
tive of travellers, whose writings will for generations to come con- 
stitute one of our chief sources of information respecting South 
America. The fifth and concluding volume of his second great 
work labours under one disadvantage—the want of human in- 
terest. The journey described in it has lain principally through 
“antres vast and deserts wild” ; first through the rugged passes of 
the Andes, afterwards alorg the yet more barren wilderness of the 
Bolivian coast, perhaps the most inhospitable tract on the face of 
the earth. Most striking is his description of the utter stezility of 
this region, and of its only town, the wretched Cobija, honda by 
shipwrecked mariners whose only choice lay between it and the 
ocean, subsisting on provisions brought from distances of hundreds 
of miles, but maintained for its proximity to copper mines, and as 
the only seaport of the immense Republic of Bolivia. He makes, 
by the way, a singular mistake respecting the date of the founda- 
tion of Cobija, which was 1679, not 1619. An excursion to Chili 
affords a more cheerful picture. The traveller found the popula- 
tion of Valparaiso doubled since his former visit in 1838. He 
also speaks well of the capital, Santiago, and bears emphatic 
testimony to the merits of its University, which is distinguished 
in many branches of science, and is the only institution of the 
kind in South America that boasts a chair of Greek. The ex- 
traordinary fanaticism of the women of Santiago, the cause of so 
terrible a ee a few years since, is a gloomy trait in a 
bright picture. Von Tschudi is inclined to ascribe it to physical 
causes. Some of his observations on the effects of acclimatization 
in Chili have an important bearing on the scientific controversies 
of the day. He finds, for example, that the Chilians suffer from 
heart disease to an extent unknown in any other country. A 
great mortality has lately been observed among the birds of the 
country, apparently occasioned by enlargement of the heart and 
liver. Dogs assume a peculiar type, approaching that of the 
hyena. <Acclimatized bees lose much of the virulence of their 
sting. On the other hand, the soporific principle of imported nar- 
cotic plants is highly intensified. The imported flora is beginning 
to displace the indigenous, as in Australia. Our traveller also 
visited Bolivia, where he made the acquaintance of the late Pre- 
sident Linares, a man too wise and just for his distracted country. 
His tour in Peru is likewise highly interesting, and is enriched 
with numerous illustrations of Peruvian antiquities, and a ve 
curious specimen of a hieroglyphical method of writing invented 
by an Indian in the present century. 

General von Brandt § served with the French army in the 
Spanish war and the Russian expedition. His reminiscences con- 
stitute the first volume of his memoirs. They are highly enter- 
taining, and afford a lively picture of the vicissitudes of campaigning 
in a hostile country. Some personal recollections of Napoleon are 
very graphic. 

Sebastian Franck ‘| was one of those restless spirits, cast up in 
periods of great popular commotion, who have too much originality 
and independence to identify themselves heartily with any party, 
and who consequently incur the enmity of all. He was a con- 
temporary of Luther, and would generally be classed among the 
Reformers, but was too much of an innovator and too little of a 
sectarian to find himself at home with them. Luther styled him 
an enthusiast, but Franck’s biographer, in adopting the designa- 
tion, is careful to state that he employs it in the most honourable 
sense of which it is susceptible. His paradoxes were confined to 
religious subjects ; he did not participate in the revolutionary and 
communistic movements which brought discredit on so many of 
the Reformers. In some respects he seems to have been® pre- 
cursor of Quakerism. He was an historian as well as a theologian, 
and a most diligent translator and compiler. Hunted from city to 


* Mittheilungen aus Justus Perthes’ geographischen Anstalt iiber wichtige 
neue Erforschungen auf dem Gesammtgebiete der Geographie. Von Dr. A. 
Petermann. Gotha: Perthes. London: Williams & Norgate. 1869. 


+ Das deutsche Land in seinen charakteristischen Ziigen und seiner 
Beziehungen zu Geschichte und Leben der Menschen. Von Dr. J. Kutzen. 
2 Bde. Breslau: Hirt. London: Nutt. 


Reisen durch Siidamerika, Von J. J. Von Tschudi. Bd. 5. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Aus dem Leben des Generals von Infanterie H. von Brandt. Th. 1. 
Berlin: Mittler. London: Williams & Norgate. 

||. Sebastian Franck von Word, der Schwiirmgeist, Ein Beit 2ur 


Reformationsgeschichte. Von Dr.C, A. Hase. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hirtel. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


city, equally obnoxious to Protestants and Romanists, he led a 
wandering life, and died in obscurity. 

Anno*, Archbishop of Cologne from 1056 to 1075, appears to 
have been canonized, but fills a much more conspicuous place in 
the history of his country than in the calendar of his Church. He 
seems, indeed, to have been a zealous ecclesiastic, but chiefly a 
pears in his biography as the hero of a succession of feuds in his 
capacity as a Prince of the Empire. 

iestel’s “History of the Old Testament in the Christian 
Church” + comprises an account of all the commentaries composed 
upon it from the earliest ages of criticism down to our own. The 
stupendous industry required for the achievement of such a labour 
is no less apparent than the utility of the labour itself, if satis- 
factorily executed. We cannot pretend to say how far Dr. Diestel 
may be a faithful exponent of the authors he cites, but there can 
be no question as to the conciseness and lucidity of his analysis of 
their writings. 

Dr. Redslob contends for an inner mystical sense in the New 
Testament {, something in the manner of Swedenborg, only that 
Swedenborg allowed the literal sense to subsist alongside of the 
allegorical, while Dr. Redslob, if we understand him rightly, 
would abolish it entirely in favour of the latter. He thinks that 
the narratives of the New Testament were invented as a veil for 
occult do, and that the perception of this fact, and the intel- 
ligence of the dogmas in question, is denoted by the apostolic 
endowment of “ oe with tongues.” This example of his 
system will probably be found sufficient. 

Dr. Lehmann’s analysis of the pseudo-Clementine writings § is 
an interesting and able as well as a learned work. He arrives 
at the conclusion that these “ Recognitions” fall into two great 
sections, respectively comprising the first three and the last seven 
books, the latter of which he considers to be modelled upon the 
other chief pseudo-Clementine production, the “ Homilies.” 

Dr. Schmidt investigates the relation of Schleiermacher to the 

hilosophy of Spinoza || in the spirit of a disciple of the former. 
He is determined that Schleiermacher shall retain all the credit 
which his patronage of Spinoza secured for him among philoso- 
phers, and is at the same time hardly less concerned to dissipate 
the suspicions which it naturally excited among theologians. It 
may be questioned whether these objects are wholly compatible 
with each other. Before determining the point, however, it is 
necessary to arrive at some clear understanding as to what 
Spinoza’s system is. A slight examination is sufficient to establish 
the impenetrability either of the philosopher's works or of his 
commentator’s heads. The most valuable part of Dr. Schmidt’s 
book is his account of the numerous expositors who have severally, 
each to his own entire satisfaction, demonstrated the atheistic, the 
pantheistic, or the theistic character of the system of Spinoza. 

The first volume of Lotze’s Mikrokosmus{, has reached a second 
edition. It is a treatise against the materialism of the Vogt 
school, rather constructive, however, than polemical in its course 
of argument. It is written in a clear style, and with considerable 
ability, but the reasonings resorted to are such as materialists will 
hardly consent even to discuss. 

Two recent productions of the German press are too important 
to be omitted from any survey of its contemporary condition, 
while at the same time their highly technical character precludes 
J satisfactory discussion of their merits in this place. They are 

estphal’s** philosophical German Grammar, and Bethmann- 
Hollweg’stt work on the Germano- Roman law of the middle ages. 
Each is by a writer of first-rate eminence in his department. Still 
more abstruse but less important is Dr. Baumann’s }{ volume (the 
—_ of a set) on “time, space, and mathematics in modern philo- 
sophy.’ 

he first volume of a series of works on Roman history and 
archeology treats on the least inviting of all Roman subjects, 
the Calendar.§§ The work is, however, very erudite and valuable, 
and promises well for the success of the series which it com- 
mences. 


Wilhelm Ludwig Wekhrlin||jj, a political, philosophical, and 


* Anno II. der Heilige, Erzbischof von Kiln. Von Dr. T. Lindner. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Geschichte des Alten Testaments in der christlichen Kirche. Von L. 
Diestel. Jena: Manks. London: Williams & Norgate. 

} Die hanonischen Evangelien als geheime kanonische Gesetzgebung in Form 
von Denkwiirdigheiten aus dem Leben Jesu. Von Dr. G. M. Redslob. Leipzig : 
Brockaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Die Clementinischen Schriften, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf ihr litera- 
risches Verhiiltniss, Von Dr. J. Lehmann. Gotha: Perthes. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

|| Spinoza und Schleiermacher. Die Geschichte ihrer Systeme und ihr 
gegenseitiges Verhiiltniss, Berlin: Reimer. London: Williams & Norgate. 

| Mikrokosmus. Versuch einer Anthropologie. Von Hermann Lotze. 
Bd. 1. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

** Philosophisch-historische Grammatik der deutschen Sprache. Von R. 
Westphal. Jena: Mauke. London: Williams & Norgate. 

tt Der ger isch-1 ische Civilprozess im Mittelalter. Von M. A. 
von Bethmann-Hollweg. Bd.1. Bonn: Marcus. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

tt Die Lehren von Raum, Zeit und Mathematik in der neueren Philosophie. 
Von Dr. J. J. Baumann. Berlin: Reimer. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§§ Rémische Studien. Th. 1. Das alte rémische Jahr und seine Tage. 
Von P. E. Huschke, Breslau: Hirt. London: Nutt. 

\\\| Wilhelm Ludwig Wekhrlin. Leben und Auswahl seiner Schriften. Zur 
Culturgeschichte des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. Von Dr, F. W. Ebeling. 
Berlin: Képpen, London > Nutt. 
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satirical writer of the latter half of the last century, deserves to be 
held in honour by his countrymen for his persevering efforts to 
break up the torpor and stagnation of public life in Germany, His 
writings were seasonable and effective in their day, but have only 
an historical interest in ours; nor can we consider that the author, 
acute and lively pamphleteer as he was, deserves the eminent 
= to which the zeal of his biographer and editor, Dr. 

beling, would exalt him. His chief merit is to have contributed 
to popularize French ideas in Germany, which by no means sets 
him on a level with the originators of those ideas in France. Dr. 
Ebeling’s work is too ambitious for the subject. 


A new edition of Wasielewski’s Life of Schumann * is enriched 
with some letters not previously published. The work in its 
_— form is hardly adapted for the English public, but now 

at Schumann’s music is beginning to be known among us, we 
apprehend that an abridgment of it might be attempted with 
success. It is afar more interesting book than Von Hellborn’s 
Life of Schubert, which has been translated twice over. Schubert’s 
existence was so retired, and his intimacies were of so common- 
place a nature, that his biography hardly discloses a trace of the 
opulence of fancy and feeling which he must certainly have 

ssessed. Schumann was himself the most reserved of men, but 
is circle of acquaintance was wide, his biography has been under- 
taken while his memory is still fresh, an extensive correspondence 
has been preserved, many incidents in his life were peculiarly 
adapted to elicit traits of character, and from all these circum- 
stances combined we obtain a vivid and a tolerably complete 
portrait. As a psychological study, his unostentatious figure is 
more interesting than the fascinating personality of Mendelssohn, 
or the adventurous career of Weber. There is not in the whole 
range of biography an instance of an artist’s life more purely and 
simply consecrated to Art. 


Herr C. H. Bitter has supplemented his valuable Megane of 
Sebastian Bach by an account of that great musician’s hardly less 
famous son Emanuel, and the brothers of the latter.t The work is 
—_ biographical, partly musical, but technical details prepon- 
erate, and it is not likely to be much referred to except by 
musical readers. The penury of biographical details is the suffi- 
cient apology for this method of treatment. Emanuel Bach’s life 
was tranquil and uneventful; the nature of the compositions to 
which he devoted himself precluded his becoming a conspicuous 
ublic character like Gluck, or a popular idol Tike Weber or 
ossini; and although his contemporaries rendered the fullest 
homage to his genius, they have preserved hardly any particulars 
of his life. His reputation has considerably declined since his 
death, and Herr Bitter appears to a certain extent in the character 
of a vindicator and apologist. At the same time he does not spare 
what he regards as the shortcomings of his hero, whose great 
service, according to him, is to have adapted his father’s style of 
composition to the technical improvements effected in his own 
days. The elder brother, Friedemann Bach, adhered obstinatel 
to the manner of his father, whose genius he was unable to me | 
He thus fell behind the world in every sense, and died in distress, 
artly occasioned by his own impracticable temper and dissipated 
abits. Johann Christian, the younger brother, followed an oppo- 
site course. Greedy of gain and careless of renown, he devoted 
his fine talents to the gratification of the frivolous taste of his 
day, and has been requited by the total oblivion of posterity. 
The wide diffusion and long persistence of musical talent in the 
race of Bach is a most curious phenomenon, and justifies the ela- 
borate research which Herr Bitter has bestowed upon the family 
genealogy. 


“Musical Character-Portraits,” {| by Otto Gumprecht, are a 
series of essays on Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn, Rossini, Auber, 
and Meyerbeer. They are very pleasant reading, and the cri- 
ticism is genial and liberal, but seems to embody the floating mass 
of popular opinion with little pretension to originality. 

Vilmar’s manual of German popular poetry § is an excellent 
little work, very clear in its delineation of this interesting subject, 
and illustrated by some well-selected specimens. 


Anson, by R. Avé-Lallemant||, is a curiosity in its way. It is 
the story of Anson’s famous voyage, recounted with great exact- 
ness in very musical octave stanzas. The writer’s poetical powers 
are not inconsiderable, and he has om a very pleasing narra- 
tive poem. A little volume of fables 4] has all the point, and only 
the point, that can be conferred by a liberal exhibition of spaced 
printing—the German substitute for italics. 


Friedrich Spielhagen ** is one of the best of modern German 


* Robert Schumann. Eine Bio ie. Von J. W. von Wasiclewski. Zweite 
verbesserte Auflage. Dresden: Kuntze. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Carl Philipp Emanuel und Wilhelm Friedemann Bach und deren 
Briider. Von C. H. Bitter. 2 Bde. Berlin: Miiller. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

t Musikalische Charakterbilder. Von Otto Gumprecht. Leipzig: Gump- 
recht. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Handbiichlein fiir Freunde des deutschen Volksliedes. Von A. F. J. 

Vilmar. Marburg: Koch. London: Williams & Norgate. 


x! Anson. Von R, Avé-Lallemant. Altona: Mentzel. London : Triibner 
Co. 


 Spaziergiinge im Fabelkleide. Hamburg: Richter. London: Nutt. 
** Die Dorfcoquette. Eine Erzihlung. Von F. Spielh . Schwerin : 
Hildebrand, London: Williams & — 


novelists, but resembles all other German novelists, good and bad, 
in succeeding better in short tales than in three-volume novels, 
His “ Village Coquette” is a very charming story, simple in 
animated in style, and perfectly true to nature; not devoid of 
tragic interest, but ending happily, as a novel should to be entirely 
satisfactory. Three short novels *, the most recent issues from 
well-known libraries of cheap fiction, put forth no great preten- 
sions on their own account, but may be recommended as good 
light reading for students of the language. 

The most important article in the last number of the Jahrbiicher 
Sir Kunstwissenschaft t is a description of the churches and monu- 
ments of Ravenna, by J. R. Rahn. It is mf elaborate, and 
copiously illustrated. Unsere Zeit} has its usual able digests of 
information on subjects of contemporary interest. Russia, Abys- 
sinia, Mexico, Japan, and the German tariff are treated of with 
peculiar exhaustiveness. 


* Entfesselte Furien. Culturhistorischer Roman. Von M. A. Niendorf. 
Berlin: Lesser. London: Nutt. : 
Die Freier der Markgrifin, Historische Novelle. Von George Hiltl. 
Berlin: Lesser. London: Nutt. 
Es regnet, Eine Miinchener Geschichte, Von K. A. Heigel. Berlin: 
. London: Nutt. 


+ Jahrbiicher fiir Kunstwissenschaft. Herausgegeben von Dr. A. von 
Zahn. Jahrg.1, Hft. 4. Leipzig: Seemann. Londdén: Nutt. 

t Unsere Zeit. Deutsche Revue der Gegenwart, Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 
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(COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS ( by Royal 
Charter), 42 QUEEN SQUARE, Bloomsbury. 1869. 
The MONTHLY MEETINGS of the Members of the College will be held at the College 
Rooms, on the followinz Days, when PAPERS on the undermentioned Subjects will be read: 
Morr March be “On the Best.and Worst Methods of Teaching 
Ww 14—* On Views of ‘the of the Teacher, expressed at the 
recent Conference,” J. F. 
Wednesday, May 12—“ On the’ ‘Nature and Purpose of Educational Experience,” by A. Oppler, 


the Main Points between Educational Reformers,” 
by the Rev. October, k, M.A. Trin. Coll. C 


COMMISSIONERS FOR ENGLAND. 
REGULATIONS RESPECTING GRANTS OUT OF THE COMMON FUND. 
MARCI 1369. 


I. The Commissioners are prepared to endow a limited number of rew Churches to 
which Districts shall have been legally assigned since the Ist of March 1864, containing in each 
case a population of not less than 4,000 persons, and not being situated within the limits of the 
ancient parish of Manchester *, provided that the formation of any such District shall not 
involve the reduction below 4,000 persons of the popUlation of any other Benefice receiving a 
Grant from the Commissioners on the ground of population; the Grants to Churches of this. 


Animal and etable ikingdoms,* Rev. “G. tens) 
W ednesday, eday, December by Dr. Sehuible,. ¥.C.P., Royal Military Academy, 


oolw 
Ateach Meeting the Chair will be when at 7.30 p.m. A Discussion on the Subjeet of the 
Paper will take place after ene Lectu: 

Members have the privilege of inkrodasing their Friends. . 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, March 1869.—ELEVEN | 


SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £50 to £15 a year, besides acertain number 


of FREE ADMISSIONS, each worth £20, will be competed for early in June next. These | 


veholareee are open to Members of the School and others without distinction : Two will be 
offered for in } Age of Candidates from Twelve to Six! Pull 
may be obt lou application to Seuricn, the Colleze, Marlborough. 


por. CREST HALL, Warberry-Hill, Torquay, for the SONS 


of Noblemen and Gentlones. under the Kev. T. R. R. 8’ TEBBING, Sg A., sometime 
Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxtord, and Ciass Classi: ir usi 
Law and Modern History, and formerly Tutor and Assistant-Master at Wellineton College. 
‘the age of Pupils at the time of admission should be between Ten and lifteen. — In the 
yomestic arrangements the Pupils are treated in every respect as Members of the Family. 
Fees- ees—under Fourteen, 150 Guineas ; over Fourtee My 200 Guinews. 


(GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Grantham.— The FRENCH and 
GERMAN MASTERSHIP in this School will be Vacant on the 10th of April next. 

A Member of an English University will be preterred.—Testimonials to be addressed, on or 
fF a the 23rd instant, to F. Maix, Solicitor, Grantham, who will turnish further particulars. 


Re GBY and ETON.—PUPILS prep pared for the above, and 

for Winchester and Wellington Colleges. &c., by Dr.C. RUSSELL ROBERTS, assisted 

by an Optime and a Classical Honour-Man. Pupils ‘have gone from this School to every Public 

school in England, References to Marraew Arnosp, Clergymen, and Parents.—_PARK 

taun 1L, Hampton Wick, near Hampton Court. Inclusive Terms (under Twelve), 
uineas. 


ENGINEERING, TELEGRAPHIC, and FOREST SER- 


VICES of INDIA.-CANDIDATES for these cenmsiaations are specially Prepared 
atthe HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton — Address, ‘ime Parncipan, 


Tue INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.—A 

BRIDGE WRANGLER (Five Years in the Bengal Civil Service) teaches the 
BE NOALL HINDUSTANI, and PEKSIAN LANGUAGES.—Apply, by letter, to B.C.S., 
Post Office, Temple Bar. 


OlVIL SERVICE and ARMY.— Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
(Author of “English History and Atithmetic for Competitive Examinations") has 
GE preparing fur ail Departments of both Services.—Address, 15 Beaufort Build- 
ings,S 


COMMISSIONS, ARMY “EXAMINATIONS, & &e.— 


The VICAR (M.A. Camb. Math. Toners) of asmail Village, 20 miles from. London, 
s CANDIDATES for he above. as been very successful with his Pupils.—For terms 
references, apply to Rev. M. Kt. Dannase. Margaretting Vicarage, Ingatestone. 


FOLKESTONE. .—The Rev. E. B. FINLAY, M.A. Oxford, 


receives FOUR PUPILS for the U epee &c. Much experience in prepasing for the 
various Examinations.— Vacancies at. Easte 


FOLKESTONE .—The Rey. C. L, ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Contain, and Mr. W, J. JEAFFRESON, M.A, of I { Stormy College, Oxford 
late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Boinbay, prepare A big for the Indian Civil 
Service and other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and 


PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. 

F. WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C. Cambridge, and Senior Aviston Mastes Wt 
Wellington College, formerly Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury School, receives BOYS from N 
of age. Large House, with 17 acres of Playgrounc, One Mile from Rugby. A list "of 
Referees—including the ev. Dr. Kennepy. Canon of Ely, Regius Professor of Greek, Cambridge, 
formerly Head-Master of Shrewsbury ; Rev. Dr. Baxson, Master of Wellington Colleze; 
Masters at Rugby, and Parents of Boys—sent on application. Terms, inclusive, under Twelve, 
£85; over Twelve, £100.—Overslade, near Rugby. 


EDUCATION (First: Class) in GERMANY, including thorough 


French, German, Classics, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, Drawing, Gymnastics, 
Music, &c. Liberal Table, Kind and judicious. treatment, and best Society. Highest 
references in London.—A astor F. Vitmar, Foreign School Agency, 46 Regent 
Strect, 
BRIGHTON. —A CLERGYMAN (Married), _ Graduate of 

Cambridge, wishes to receive a PUPIL as © to one prep for a Public 


School. Highest Terms expected.— Address, care of Mr. Wakeling, 
the Royal Library, Brighto 


D*: COALES (LL. D.), M.A., PREPARES for the Matricula- 


and B.A. Examinations of the University of London, and for the Medical and 
Legal (i.e. Class. Math. &c.) Examinations. 


A “MARRIED CLERGYMAN of ‘standing wishes to receive 


into his House, which is beautifully situated and near a Railway Station, Two or Three 
BOYS to prepare, if it is desired, tor the Public Schools. To suit the convenience of Parents in 
India or the Colonies, arrangements can be made to take the entire charge of their Children ; 
or a Brother and Sister would not be objceted to, as there are some Ladies near the Vicarage, 
te whom the Advertiser sends his Daughters as duy- pupils. Locality most healthy. Every 
care and attention, with the comforts of Home. High references.—Address, F. C. D., 
University Union Society, Cambridge. 


| 


which may be in public patronaget to be made, to the extent of £200 a year, uncondi- 
tionally, and to those in private patronage, to the extent of £1008 — — that 
an endowment of equal value be provided from non: 

No application will be eligible for consideration under this unless and until a 
Church, in which at least one half of the sittings are free, shall have been built and consecrated, 
aud a separate District shall have been legally assigned thereto. 

Il. The Commissioners are further prepared to receive, on or before the 30th of November 
1869, offers uf Benefactions of not less than £100 each in value towards making better provision 
for the cure of souls, with a view to such offers being met by the Board with Grants, during 
the Spring of 1870. 

‘The distribution of these last-mentioned Grants will be made subject to the following general 
Regulations: 


1. A Benefaction from trustees, or from any Diocesan or other society or body of contributors, 
as well as from any individual, whether such Benefaction consist of moncy, land, house, 
site fora house, tithe, or rentcharge, any or all, may be met by a Grant from the Com- 
missioners; but neither a Grant from Queen Anne's Bouuty, nor a Benefaction already 
met by such a Grant, nor money borrowed of Queen Anne's Bounty, ner a charge upon 
the revenues of any Ecclesiastical Corporation aggregate or sole (except} as under- 
mentioned), nor any endowment, bequest, gift, or benefaction already secured to a 
Benefice or Church, can be met by a Grant from the Commissioners. 

2. The Grants will consist of Perpetual Annuities in all cases except those in which, with a 
view to the provision of Parsonage Houses, or for other reasons, it may appear to the 
Commissioners to be especially desirable that Capital should be voted. 

3. No single Benefice or proposed District will be eligible to receive a Grant of a larger sum 
than £50 per annum, or of £1,500 in capital, and in no case will the Grant exceed in value 
the Benefaction offered; the Grant being estimated as worth thirty years’ purchase. 

4. Districts proposed, but the formation of which shal) not have been legally completed on or 
before the Ist of January 1870, will not be eligible to receive Grants, except in cases where 
the amount of Benefaction offered would, with the Commissioners’ Grant, be sufficient to 
provide an income of £150 per annum, 

5. In selecting cases priority will be given to those which, having regard to income, popula- 
tion, and area, or any of them, shall appear to be the most necessitous. 

6. A Benefice held contrary to the provisions of the Plurality Acts, as applicable to new 
Incumbents, will not be considered cligible for a Grant. 


7. A Benefice which has received a Grant is not disqualified, on the offer of a further Bene- 
faction, from competing for a further Grant in any subsequent year. 

8. The Benefaction, if in cash, and the Grant, if it consists of capital, may, in the case of 
Benefices existing on the Ist January 1870, with the consent of the Commissioners and 
the Bishop of the Diocese, be laid out in the purehase of land, or tithe within 
the Parish or District, or in the purchase or erection of a Parsonage House. 

9. Every application must contain a specific offer of a Benefaction, and must reach the Com- 
missioners’ Office on or before the 30th of November 1869, in order to render it eligible to 
compete for a Grant in the Spring of 1870; and in the event of a Grant being made to a 
Benefice, the Benefaction, if in money, must be paid to the on or before 
the Ist of June following. 

The foregoing Regulations, so far as they relate to Division I., will continue in force to the 

yr of Mareh 1870; and so far as they relate to Division II., to the 30th of November 1869. 


11 Communications should be addressed to the Secretary, Ecclesiastical Commission, 
10 Whitehall Place, London, S.W., and the postage prepaid. 
By Order of the Board, JAMES J. CHALK, Secretary. 


* Having regard to the provisions ef “* The Parish of Manchester Division Act,” by which a 
special fund is created for the endowment and augmentation of Cures within the parish of 
Manchester, Part I. will be considered as inapplicable to that parish, 


4 Videlicet : In the ee of Her ee either in right of the Crown or of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, of the Duke of Cornwall, of any Archbishop or Bishop, of any Dean and 
Chapter, Dean, Archdeacon, Prebendary, or other dignitary or officer in any Cathedral or 
Collegiate Church, or of any Rector, or Perpetual Curate, as aaa or of a body of 
Trustees not power to sell or transfer r the right of presentation. 

t Where the Incumbent of a Benefice is willing to surrender a portion of the endowment of 
such Benefice towards augmenting the imcome of a Church, such surrender will be 


treated as a Benetaction of a sum equal to seven years’ purchase of the net annual income so 
surrendered. 


(CANCER HOSPITAL, London and Brompton: 
‘This special Hospital, having been in nearly 18 d h 
good which has already been are very ye to extend its elie 
this view, and as there are 40 Beds Beds unooctpids and and = ae patente whom they are 8 | 
< admitting, they make an earnest APPEA to enable them to carry out this 
esirable objec 

received by the & Co., Strand; and all Country 


Treasurer—G: T. Hearster, 's Office, St. James's Palace. 
LD BY ALL STATION 


Jj OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
PpictTUREs, BRONZES, and WORKS of 4 ART on SALE at 
Pictures 


39 Southampton Street, Strand. Cleaned, Lined, and Restored,if in the worst 
condition. Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New, Sales attended on Commission. 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 pton Street, Strand. 


PRIVATE TUTOR, Resident in the Country, who prepares 
Candidates for University Scholarships, the Army, and Competit ve eee ng will 
have a VACANCY next September. ‘Terms, at the rate - £115 per annum.—Address, LL.D., 
Messrs. Street Brothers, 5 Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


QCHOLASTIC. —EDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES in a 

First-class emmy of high standing, situated in a pleasant part of Kingston-on- 
Thames. Vacancies occur for TWO PARLOUR BOARDERS. who will have the advan- 
tage of attending ‘the Classes, which are conducted by Professors of eminence from London.— 
For Terms, apply to R. C., Messrs. Causton & Sons, 47 Eastcheap, E.C. 


RIVATE SECRETARY.—A GENTLEMAN (Age under 
T hirty), who has been admitted a Solicitor, would prefer an A —_ ® as PRIVATE 
secuerabe to a NOBLEMAN. The highest references.—Address, O. L., Post Office, 


po “MERCHANTS, WHOLESALE HOUSES, or MANU- 
FACTURERS desiring extend their by a LOND‘ AGENCY.— 
A GENTLEMAN would be willing to REPRESENT a First-class ES TTABLISHMENT on 
Commission or otherwise, with a Jt to ultimate PARTNERSHIP for his SON; or he 
would be willing to assist in the Management of any established Business of re: pute. Any 
overworked Principal desiring the Assistance and Advice of a sound Man of —— would 
find in the Advertiser a Gentleman of means and integrity, capable of 


SELECT PLANTS.—Collection, £1.—6 Named Show Pinks, 


6 Carnations, 6 Perpetual Flowering Ditto, 6 Picotees, 6Carmine Cl 1 echo, 

6 Pansies, Double Dianthus, 6 Delphi iums, 6 Campanulas, Gail as, 
Half, 1 Sent on receipt of 

Goswe 


LOWER SEEDS.—24 Varieties of best 
selected to ensure a Succession of Bloom, with Deswiptive ont Cultu 
36 re 5s. Free on receipt of P.O.O, or Stamps.—H. R, 299 Gosweil 


MAPPIN & WEBB, ELECTRO-PLATE MANUFAC- 


TURERS and CUTLERS. 


APPIN & WEBB’S LONDON FACTORY is at WINSLEY 


STREET ELBCTRO-PLATE WORKS, Oxford Street. 


APPIN & WEBB’S LONDON WAREHOUSES are 


72 CORNHILL, and 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET; and the ROYAL 
CUTLERY WORKS. SHEFFIELD. 


the reputation of an 
Crossriz.o, 6 Market Street, Roman Road, Barnsbury. 


(COURIERS and TRAVELLING SERVANTS’ SOCIETY, 


may be sent to Br 


according to rn Parlisment.—The Nobility and Gentey are infurmed that Efficient and 
Trustworthy Persons may be obtuined by applying to the Secasrany, !2 Bury Street, St. 
3 


ames 8, 
(GRAND HOTEL, Brighton.— New Management, New 
Direction, “able a’ Hote daily, 5s. 
Terms, &c. on application 1o GEO. QUIDDINGTON, Manager. 


HYPRoPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M. Ay M. D. Edin. Turkish Baths. 


Men of different Nations, Established 1851, and enrolled ] 


we oop TAPESTRY DECORATIONS (HOWARD'S 
TENT, No. 2,138), in Hy of and more durable than Felnting 9 and Grai 
Plastered Wate Ceilings, Doors, or other Surfaces covered with any cal Wood 
Special Designs in any Style, and estimates free. 

SHOW ROOMS—26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


GILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOM 
FU <q our New TED of these 
coual to them in effect and and at half 
Forwarded gratis and post free from LEW CRAW: CouReS Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 
3. so our ustra! ‘atalogue General Furniture, Carpets, Bedding 
(Carriage free), 500 Designs, with Prices and Estimates. May be had gratis. 


PORTE-COULEUR. —A Waistcoat Pocket Box of Twelve 


fitted 9d 10s. 6d. ; Pocket Sable Brushes, 5s. and 7s. 6d.; Silver Pencil and Brush Case 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place, London. And local Artists'-Colourmen. 


OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
6s. and 11s. per Bottle. 


6d... 
The best Restorative, Cleanser, and Beautitier of the Hair, &c. 
22 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[March 20, 1869. 


TROUVILLE- -SUR-MER (NORMANDY). 


LOAN OF —_, SECURED BY MORTGAGE DEBENTURES OF THE 
ROUVILLE ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


ISSUE OF 40,000 MORTGAGE DEBENTURES TO BEARER OF £10 EACH. 
Annual Interest, 7 per cent., payable Half-yearly, in London and Paris. 
The first Half-year’s Interest will be payable Sept. 1, 1869. 


‘These Debentures will be redeemable by Annual Drawings, to begin after the Third Year at 
£12, thus giving a Bonus of 20 per cent. 


Applications for Debentures, accompanied by a Deposit of £2 per Debenture, will be received 
in London by Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, & Co., Bankers, St. James's Street, London; Messrs. 
Robarts, Lubbock, & Co., Bankers, Lombard Street, London; and in Paris, at the Offices of 
the Association, 51 Rue du Cardinal Fesch. 


The affairs of the Association are under the direction of : 


The Right Hon. the Viscount BURY, M.P., Director of the London and South-Western 
Railway, 65 Prince's Gate, London, President. 


The Hon. WILLIAM ASHLEY, Stable Yard, St. James's Palace, London. 


Monsieur JACQUES ADOLPHE CORDIER, Ancien Déput¢, 124 Boulevart Haussman, Paris, 
and Chalet Cordier, Trouville, Normandy. 


ALGERNON W. B. GRENVILLE, Esq., 45 Sussex Gardens, London. 
Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. CHARLES H. LINDSAY, M.P., Winchfield, Hants. 


Monsieur DUMOND DE  ~premen Administrateur des Mines de Zinc de la Sil¢sie, 
44 Rue de Luxembourg, Paris 


—— LUCAS SANVILLE, Esq. (Messrs. S. Oppenheim & Sons), 18 Old Broad Street, 


Debentures, £10 each. The Subscription is payable : £2 on Application, £2 on Allotment, 
£2 on the Ist May, £2 on the 15th June, and £2 o0n the Ist August. Or the whole £10 may be 
paid up at once, in which case discount at the rate of 7 per cent, will be allowed. 


Bankers—Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO. St. James's Street, London. 
Brokers—Messrs. SEYMOUR «x ELWYN, 36 Throgmorton Street, London. 


ABRIDGED STATEMENT. 
ADVANTAGES OF THE DEBENTURES. 
Mortgage taken in the joint names of Trustees on behalf of the Debenture holders. 


Each £10 Debenture will be secured upon freehold land, by tgage or hypothecation; will 
be redeemable at £12 per bond (thus giving a bonus of 20 per cent.) by annual drawings, after 
the third year; will have Coupons for interest, payable half-yearly, at the rate of 7 per cent. 
per annum attached; and will be accompanied by a Warrant Certificate, entitling the holder 
(in addition to the above bonus) to a distributive share in half of the surplus profit arising from 
the ultimate realisation of the entire property comprised in the mortgage. 


Applications for fully paid-up Debentures will be entitled to priority of allotment. 


Ifno allotment be made, the whole of the deposit will be returned without deduction. If the 
whole amount applied for be not allotted, the excess of deposit will be applied tothe future 
payments due upon such number as may be allotted, but interest at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum will be allowed and paid as above thereon. 


An opinion of the soundness of this security, and the value of the distributive share of surplus 
profit offered to the debenture holders, may be formed from reports annexed to the printed 
particulars, and the consideration that Trouville is one of the choicest marine resorts in France, 
where the noblesse spend their summer. It lies on the coast of Normandy, opposite to Havre, 
directly south of the Isle of Wight, and possesses one of the largest and most comfortable Hotels 
in France, public rooms, gardens, walks, slopes green to the water's edge, and sands superior 
to those of Scarborough or Ramsgate. 


From London Trouville may be reached vid Dover and Calais, or Folkestone and Boul 
or vid Southampton and Hevre. From Paris it is only five hours and a half distant by rail. 


Plans of the Properties and reports of Architects and Surveyors may be obtained at the Offices, 
or will be forwarded by post. 


Full printed particulars of the Loan and Terms of Subscription may be obtained at the Bankers’, 
Brokers’, and at the Offices of the Association, namely, 26 Old Broad-street, E.C.; 6 Whitehall, 
Westminster, London; and Paris, 51 Rue du Cardinal Fesch 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 

Heap Orricr-NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancazs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Ko 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 


At ditto Sites $ 

Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Menthe, sities of which may be 
obtained on application. 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases otected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 

Interest drawn,and Army, Navy,and and Pensions real 

Every description of Banking 


ized. 
jusiness and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


A.D. 1720. 
OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established by Charter of His Majesty George the First.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orvrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Branca Orrice—29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 


Directors. 
William Tetlow Esq. 

John Esq. Wilmot Holland, t 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. Egerton Hubbard, tit 
Edward James Daniell, Esq. Nevile Lubbock, 
William Davidson. Esq George Forbes Esq. 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. Spares Robinson, 

‘redk. Joseph uel Leo Schuster, Esq. 


Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Esq. Joseph Somes, Esq. 

Francis Alex. Hamilton, Esq. | William Waliace, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Medical Referee~SAMUEL SOLLY, Esgq., F.R.S. 


OTICE.—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due et Lady-day will expire on April 9 
FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCES may be. effected on advantageous terms. 
The he Dutyen Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of |s. 6d. per cent. per 
annum 
No Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Assurance may be. 
FARMING-STOCK.—No extra charge is made for the use of Steam Thrashinz-Machines. 
Bonus on British Life Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum 
on the sum assu 
a eauivalent reductions have been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 
‘orm 
The Divisions of Profit take place every Five 
Any sum not exceeding £15,000 ey be fined s pong on one Life. 
Corporation affords tothe A: 
Liberal Profite, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilitics of partnership, 
The advantages of an n practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have 
been tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a half, 
Royal Exchange, London. ROSERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


(THE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE 


MPANY. 

ESTABLISHED 182).—11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 

TTS & is eke Ge that FIRE POLICIES which expire at LADY-DAY must be 

's Agents throughout the 


Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company 
‘or Prospectus and or to 
T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


I MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Orrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Branca Orrice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 
The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount 
to about £2,800,000, and — Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in eran 
amount to upwards of £950,000, 
The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium 
It will hence be seen that ample Sscuarry is guaranteed to the Policy-holders. remy is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from m which it it will that all kinds of Assur- 
ances may be effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 
The Company also grants Annuities and ‘Endowments. 
uses ‘may be obtained at the Offices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


Kingdom 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. 


Insurances due at LADY DAY should be renewed within Fifteen days therefrom (last 
day, April 9), or the same will become void. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


GCOTTISH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established 1824, ‘by Royal Charter. 
LONDON, 37 CORNHILL; EDINBURGH ; AND DUBLIN. 
CAPITAL, FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 


rs Invested Funds at August 1, 1868 .... £1,045,613 
Annual Revenue from all sources 225,328 
ies us, and all other in on 
hill, London, or of the Compan y Shonen 
By Order of the Directors, 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 


MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
Chairman—Right Hon. JOHN ROBERT MOWBRAY, M.P. 
WILLIAM BOWMAN, Eszq., F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairmen CHARLES LOCOCK, Bart., F.RS. 
Extracts trom the Report of the } Directors, presented at the Annual General Meeting 
held on November 27, 1868: 
1, The sum of £412,245 was d A Sor A of which £307,395 was completed, at 
Premiums producing £10,067 per 
2. The amount under Clai death £100,883, being the smallest since 1860, whilst 
oa d all other outgoings were even less than for many years 
3. On the other hand, the Income was raised to £219,769, 1S, netuttietanding that its increase was 
retarded by abatements of premium which did not take efiect in the previous year, and 
by the cessation of interest on the large sum paid as Bonus in 
4. The Surplus Income was very considerable. It amounted to zea 52, a sum exceeding L 4 
more than £8,000 any previous Surplus during the forty-four years of the Society 


existence. 
5. The Accumulated Fund was thereby increased to £1,598,906. 


CLERICAL, 


The following are among the distinctive features of the Society: 
CREDIT SYSTEM.—On any Policy for the whole of Life, where the age 
Sixty, one half of the Annual Premiums during the first Five years may remain on =a 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be by which the Sum 
4a awed becomes payable on the attainment of a specified age at death, whichever event 
a appen. 
INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to the increased risk. 
PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid Thirty days after proof of Death. 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of any of the Society's Agents, or of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 


HAN D-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
ut Oldest Offices in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT—60 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of the First Series. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1868), £1,252,174. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Charactex. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
ndon, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—~HALF-A-MILLION. 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,cither 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 

A Six Divisions of Profits which ha Bonuses amoun aggregate 
have been added to the 

The Claims paid to December 31, 1867,amounted to £7,585,379, being inrespect of Sumsassurcd 
by Policies £5,871,480,and £1,713,899 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

P t Stat ts of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary atthe Office in London. 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 
WANTED to invest a SUM of MONEY in the Purchase of 


REVERSIONS, LEGACIES, ANNUITIES, or FREEHOLD PRO’ -_ 
by letter. to W. F. Mornis, Esq., 49 Leicester Square, Apply, 
PER CENT. 


DIVIDENDS 10 to 20 
The MARCH Number now ready. 
Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 

It contains all the best-paying and safest Stock and Share Investinents. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 


jp EWEL ROBBERIES.—CHUBB’S JEWEL SAFES for 


Ladies’ Dressing Rooms give the Greatest Security from the Attacks of Burglars. All Sizes, 
Fittings, from £7 upwards.—CHUBB & SON, Makers to the 57 St. Paul's 
urchy@ 


RODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
NG BAGS, with Sitar, Silver Gilt, or Fieted Fittings in every variety. 

MOUNTE D and ORMOLU SUITES forthe WRITING BL. 

RODRIGUES’ DESPATC BONE $ and TRAVELLING WRITING CASES 
or morocco of the best quality, yey Books, Envelope Cases, Inkstands, and Books 

CARTE DE VISITE TRAIT ALBUMS, of the ct make, with Leethes Guards, 
in morocco and russia bindings, also in poet oy “walnut, and coromendel of new and elegant 
designs ; onda choice Selection of elegant NOV ELTIES for PRESEN 

At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 12 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 
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HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
Dest BED ROOM FURNITURE.—HEAL & SON have 


te in stock from Six by Eight Suites of DEAT, BED ROOM FURNITURE, each 
room, and different in Colour and Style. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


HEL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


WILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKE 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING AND 
APPRAISERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


GMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, 
and of 
JOHN HENRY SMEE & CO. . 
73 CHISWELL STREET, ANPLONDON. FINSBURY, 


CAUTION. _—JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY beg to 
give Notice that their 
SPECIAL DESIGNS OF PLAIN AND INLAID ASHWOOD BEDROOM 
FURNITURE 
are entered at Stationers’ Hall, and each Coast is marked with their Name as above, and the 


20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS. 
Manufactory, Chiswell Street, Finsbury Square. 


PULMER'S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, the 
Best Made. 300 diffe Shape tl View yt Selection and Immediate Delivery. 
Easy Chairs made to any Shape on ILME R& Upholsterers and 32 Berners 

Street,Oxford St.. W.; Factory,34 and 35 Charles oa os Tilustrated Catalogue post free, 


NEW PATENT HAND LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE. 
THE “ EXPRESS.” A really well-made and thorough] aly 
ft, 


reliable SEWING MACHINE, simple, noiseless, and effective. Will hem, fe 
er, braid, bind, tuck, quilt, and do the entire Work for a Family. Price £4 4s., including 
mer, braider, complete set ¢ of tools, and portable box. An purchased 
will be i 1 or the Money return: 
THE HOWE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


23 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


MAYFAIR SHERRY. — 36s. 
Fit for a Gentleman's Table 
Bottles included, and Carriage paid. 
Cases, 2s. per Dozen extra (returnable). 
CHARLES WARD & SON 
(Established upwards of a Century). 
Mayfair, W., London. 
%s._THE MAYFAIR SHERRY.—36s. 


PURE Al AERATED WATERS—ELLIS’S. 
ELLIS's RUTHIN WATERS, unsurpassed for their Purity. 
Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel-keepers. 
Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 


BOUDAULT'’S PEPSINE POWDER.—Taken by Dyspeptics 
at each Meal, to assist Digestion. Used in the Hospitals of Paris since 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


PEPSINE WINE, 4. 
Sole Medal Paris Exhibition 1867. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 
BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3. 


Taken by Dyspeptics at each Meal, to assist Digestion. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


L0ZENGES of tee F RED GUM of AUSTRALIA.—For 
laxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Cheuttste batames tes Prince of Wales, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


Mra er of AMMONIA LOZENGES.—In Bottles, 2s. 
ae for Bronchitis, by loosening the Phiegm and preventing violent Fits of 


Te W, SQUIRE (Gazetted August 8, 1st7—December 31,1867), Chemists on the 
Establ in Ordluary t the Queen. 277 Oxford Street, London 


yu “ WHITE PARAFFINE” SOAP.—A combination 
rest Soap with ~byny- A setued white solid Paraffine, in Tablets, 8d. and Is. ; is 
wintely Jerfemed, im ful softness and suppleness to the Hand, and exertsa 
cooling in on the pec iz itself. See Name on each Tablet and Wrapper. 
holesale—J. C. & J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


YOUNG and OLD find Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS an 
TANT REMEDY for or and DI-~- ORDERS of the CHEST. — Mr. 
ndchild eo years Sa had a most. 
Che Wales rs the 


Jet Works, writes, Feb. 22, 1869: My gre 
severe cough, w used to keep its panat awake half the wat) nee 
cough has entirely left her.”—Price Is. 1jd. per Box. Sold by all Druggist 


MES. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
GORY  FARED HAIR its Youthful Colour 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 

Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin ed. 


Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Derér—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


PAIN LESS = DENTISTRY, by Mr. B. L. 

MOSELY, Dentist, pecial Appointment, 312 Rege’ 

suc! 


PURE CLARETS.— E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 
Edwards Street, Portman Square, Londen," w. 
LIGHT BORDE seenes per doz. 248. FINE BORDEAUX .......... per doz. 363. 
An Wine. A Dessert Wine, with 
Samples and a Detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


CoGn AC BRAN DIES. — Fine Quality, per Dozen, 54s. ; 
ery Choice Old, 7: 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine sauhnne ¢ Edwards 8 Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
Samples, and a Detailed List of Wines, forwarded on application. 


E.& LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
TS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole i leb d Receipte,and 

pA Mt the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the inferior een which are 
er up and labelied in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
msumers having difficulty in uring the Genuine Articles are y that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards Street, 


Portman Square, London, 
“Priced Lists post free on licati 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed * Exizanern Lazenny.” This Label is protected. by nerpetual injunction 
in pheneery 4 the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E.L BY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Henint > Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


KE LAZENBY & SON beg to announce that their POSTAL 


© ADDRESS has been changed from 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, to 99 Wigmore 
Street, Cavendish Square ; the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that Edwards 
Street be united with Wigmore Street, under the title of Wigmore Street. 


STRONG CONGOU TEA for HOUSEHOLD USE, 2s. Gd. 
per Ib.; fine Souchong for the Drawing-room, 3s. 6d. Samples free by post. 
E. LAZENBY «& SON, Tea Merchants,6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


ALLSopr’s PALE aud BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 
being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and Casks, by FIND- 
LATER MACKIE. Db & CO.,at their New London ‘Bridge Stores, London Bridge, S.E. 


ood an i i eth from Se. Sets, 5 to 36 


BOOKS, &c. 


— 


IE'S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHOICE BOOKS. 

ny Copies of all the best New Books are in Circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT 

LIBRARY” First Clase geberyten One Guinea per Annum, commencing at any date. 
Book Societies supplied on liberal Prospectuses, postage free, on lication. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, + and more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best 
tal well adapted for Gentlemen's 1. ty 
m Tables, and for Weddi rthday Presents, and School Prizes 
at at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, at the lowest current prices. REVISED CATALOGUES 
are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free. on applicati 


MOUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 
rculation or on Sale at LIBRARY may also be obtained 
with they Teast, possible delay by all Subscribe UDIE’S MANCHES' ER LIBRARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) froin all Be liers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Office, ‘4 ‘King 8 Street, Cheapside. — 


TH. = LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, Ww. 
tions from One Guinea amount -sccording tothe suppl an 
best English, French, and German, immediately on publication. 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON'S, HODGSON’S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


AMERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S Monthly 
BULLETIN contains a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, 
Prices—Announcements— and Literary Information from America and the English Colonies. 
Sent post free for One Year on receipt of 12 Stamps. 


The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Its use improves Ap petite si and Digestion. for and Beware of 
Tuitations, a one which see the Nam S, on all Bottles and Labels, 
*LE ERRINS’” SAUCE. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and 

Sold by all he in Sauces throughout the World. 


BRAGG'S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, from utr Vegetable 


Carbon, giving relief in cases “Indigestion, t, h, 
Foul Breath, xc. 8, 19., 28., d 88. € in Lancet, August 30 

1862. Also BRAGG'S PURE ViGE STABLE. CHARCOAL in +. and 6s. Bottles, by all 
 — — ee and by J. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, 


FOREIGN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW & CO. having 
Purchased the old-established Business of the late WILLIAM ALLAN & 20. WES 
Booksellers, of Stationers’ Hall Court, they will yr combine a CONT: 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT with their English and American Business. 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, February 15, 1869. 
os published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, ls. 6d.; by post, 1s. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY,. By 
Derecron. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
don: H. Barrritar, 219 Regent Street. 


7 

BREAKFAS T.— EPPS'S COCOA. — The very agreeable 
of this Pr lered it a general favourite. Grateful and com- 

forting, with a refined flavour developed by the special mode of preparation applied, this Coons 

as their habitual beverage for Breakfast by very many who never before used Cocoa. 

by pearing | boiling water or milk on the Preparation as sold in 
Cocoa. is pi ved by JAMES EPPS & CO., the Homeopathic Chemists 

first establishea in this country, and their Names and Addresses are on each Packet. 


CARTER'S FERTILIZER - — “The best of Horticultural 


Professor Cuvrcn, of the “ Royal eaten “College,” Cirencester, says, “I am much 
pleased with the thoroughly satisfactory character of Carter's Fertilizer.” 

CARTER’S FERTILIZER isa Manure specially prepared for the use of Gardeners and 
Amateurs, and its speciality over other Manures is its nutritious and stimulating powers, in 
superinducing a quick, healthy, and vizorous growth; it is therefore specially recommended to 
be used in all forcing operations. It will also be found the best and cheapest Manure for the 
Flower-garden, Kitchen-garden, Pot Plants, Frviting Plants in Pots, including Vines, Straw- 
berries, Orchard- house Trees, Cucumbers, &c., Fruit Trees, Vine Borders, and Strawberry 
Beds, and is highly beneficial if applied az a Liquid Manure for Lawns. 

In 2 Ib. Tins, Is. 9d.; 7 1b. Tins, 4s. 6d.; and in Bags of 28 lbs., 15s.; 56 lbs., 258. 
CARTER’S GREAT LONDON SEED WAREUOTSE, 
237 and 238 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Second Edition By Heatuer Bree, 
Crvncattt & Sons; the Avrnon, 56 Wimpole Street. 


Just published, 8vo. 500 pp. 16s. 


SYPHILIS. and LOCAL CONTAGIOUS DISORDERS 
pen Bu: . F.R.C.S, to Out-Patients at the Lock 
urgeon to tinkversity College 
London: James Soon. 137 Gower Street. 


Second Edition, Is. ; by post, 13 Stamps, 


A POPULAR TREATISE on CURATIVE ELECTRICITY, 
to Sufferers from Paralysis, Benatin. Neuralgia, and Loss of Nervous and ery, 

wer. By Hanarv Lone, Esq., M.R.C.S.E., .A., &c. of 31 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 
ie. ont 2 Old Steine, Brighton. This work will be found to contain plain indications for 
the cure of Diseases hitherto abandoned as hopeless; and mains ill maisated with Cases authenti- 
cated the highest Medical authorities, Sir Charles Locock, Sir William Fergusson, 
Ranald Martin, Drs. Arthur Farre, Gream, C, J. Williams, &c. ~io a guarantee of the author's 
and success in the of these diseases 

Published by Simpxin, Mansnact, & Co., London. 
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This day is published, crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE PROPHET ISAIAH: Chapters L—XXXIII. From 


German of H. Ewaup. By O. Grover, in D., Fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge: Detcuron, Bett, & Co. London: Bert & Datov. 


This day is published, 7s. 6d. 
[MMORTALITY : Four Sermons preached before the University 


of Cambridge : being the Hulsean Lectures for 1868. By J.J. Srewant Prrowne, B.1)., 
Vice-Principal and Professo rew in St. David's Cellten Lampeter, Prebendary of st. 
David's, Rasesining Chaplain to to the Lord Bishop of Norwich, late Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 


Cambridge: Derenronx, & Co. London: & Datpy. 


Half-bound, with red edzes, 12s. 6d. 
THE} HANDBOOK of the YEAR 1868. A Register of Facts, 
and Events,at Home and Abroad. With A taining Dipl ti 
and Papers, Acts ‘of Oiticial Documents, &c., and carefully compiled 
Statis and other Tables. [. Townsenp, Author of “The Manual of Dates,” &c. 
“'Tisa of day by day.”"—Shakespeare. 
London: Wyman & Sows, 74, 75 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


Small crown 8vo. neat cloth binding, 3s. 6d. 


‘THE FOLK-SPEECH of CUMBERLAND and DISTRICTS 
ADJACENT; being Stories and ore - the Dialects of the West Border Counties. 
By A. C. Gisson, Author of “ Joe and the Geolo, 


London: J. R. Surra. Carlisle: Gzo. Cowarp. 


Just published, Third Edition, Illustrated in Colours, 138 pp. crown, 1s. ; post free, 11 Stamps, 
CARTER'S PRACTICAL GARDENER: a complete Guide 


for the Every-day Management of the Kitchen Garden, Fruit Garden, Flower Garden, 
Conservatory, Stove, Greenhouse, Peach-Louse, &c. &c., beside other Original Articles of a 
practical nature, useful alike to the Amateur as well as the Professional Gardener. 


Canren’s Great London Seed Warehouse, 237 and 238 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


LPBRARY EDITION of LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 
Handsomely printed in small 8vo. in a large and readable type. 

THE CAXTONS, 2-vols. DEVEREUX. 2 vols. 

MY NOVEL. 4 vols. LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 2 vols. 

WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 4 vols. HAROLD. 2 vols. 

PELHAM. 2 vols. THE LAST OF THE BARONS. 2 vols. 

THE DISOWNED. 2 vols. LEILA; and CALDERON, !} vol. 

PAUL CLIFFORD. 2 vols. EUGENE ARAM. 2 vols. 

GODOLPHIN. 1 vol. ZANONI. 2 vols. 

ERNEST MALTRAVERS, 2 vols. PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 1 vol. 

ALICE. 2 vols. LUCRETIA. 2 vols. 

NIGHT AND MORNING. 2 vols. STRANGE STORY. 2 vols. 

RIENZI. 2 vols. 
In all Forty-three Volumes, cloth, 5s. Each Work to be had separately. 

Wuttiam Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


(HEAP EDITIONS of TALES by MRS. OLIPHANT, 
SALEM CHAPEL (Chronicles of Carlingford). 1 vol. crown 


8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE PERPETUAL CURATE (Chronicles of Carlingford). 


1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


MISS MARJORIBANKS (Chronicles of Carlingford), 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
KATIE STEWART: a True Story. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 
Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
BLACKWOOD'S CHEAP STANDARD NOVELS. 
Paper boards, 2s. ; cloth, cut edges, 2s. 6d. 


Paper boards, Is. ; cloth, cut edges, 1s. 6d. 
MANSIE WAUCH. 
PENINSULAR SCENES AND 
SKETCHES, 


SIR_FRIZZLE PUMPKIN, AND 
NIGHTS AT MESS, 


THE ENTAIL. THE SUBALTERN. 
PEGTRALD DALTON. LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 
ADAM BLAIR. VALERIUS. 


Also, 
TALES from BLACKWOOD. 12 vols, fep. 8vo. sewed, 12s. ; 
Brackwoop & Sons, Ediaburgh and London. 


(CHEAP EDITIONS of WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 


ADAM BEDE. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d 
THE MILL on the FLOSS. Crown 8vo. with Wiasteations, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. Crown 8vo. with Ilustrations, 


SILAS MARNER: the Weaver of Raveloe. Crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 
cloth, 3s. 

THE SPANISH GYPSY. Third Edition, fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ue NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. XCIX. (for 
MARCI), is now ready. 
Contents: 
1, THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 
2, RUSSIAN LITERATURE—TURGUENIEF'’S NOVELS. 
3. REVOLUTIONS IN THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH. 
4. DEAN MILMAN. 
5, TIE INCREASE OF LUNACY. 
6. THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY. 
7. WHAT IS MAN'S CHIEF END? 
8. PUBLIC WORKS IN INDIA. 
9. TUE RECONSTRUCTION OF GERMANY. 


Pint 


: & Doveras. London: Hammron, Avams, & Co. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. CXIV. (for APRIL). 
CONTENTS : 
1, PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S “ODDS AND ENDS OF ALPINE LIFE.” 
Part 0. 

2. “ ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters 16—20. 
3. MR. J. C. MORISON on “ PHYSICAL EDUCATION.” 
4, THE WORTH OF EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. 
5. MR. I. W. H. MYERS’ “ TWO SISTERS.” 
6. SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S “ THE MALAYAN ARCHIPELAGO.” 
7. “TWO VIEWS OF THE CONVENT QUESTION.” 
8. “THE RING AND THE BOOK.” By J. R. Mozzey. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


On Wednesday next, the 24th instant, 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for APRIL. Price 1s. 


1. SUSAN FIELDING. (Continued.) 
2. PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF GLUCK. 
3. THE TURN OF FORTUNE’S WHEEL. A Story. 
rs FLIRTS AND FLIRTATIONS. 
5. PARIS IN 1869. 
6. SIX YEARS IN THE PRISONS OF ENGLAND. (Conclusion.) 
7. ENGLISH LIFE SEEN THROUGH DANISH SPECTACLES. 
8. KITTY. By Mrs. Bernam-Epwarps. (Concluded.) 
9. THE PORTRAIT PAINTER OF URBINO—LUCA MORATO. 


Ricaargp Bentiex, New Burlington Street. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
Will be ready on Thursday, the 25th instant, 


AINT PAULS for APRIL Price 1s, 
Contents : 1. The Sesristan’e Household. By the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress,” &c. 
With an illustration. a ter 
Soldiers in the South.— Se 
Jouvence : a of “the Nixteenth “Daniel O'Connell. ~5. On Imayination as 
a National Characteristic.—6. y's Napoleon I.—.7. A Lunatic Colony.—8. ‘The National 
ebt before the —9. Army Reform. By a Private Dragoon.—10, Phineas Finn, 
the [rish Member. By Anthony Trollope. With an Tlustration. wat 69. The ‘Temptress; 
Chapter, 70. The Prime Minister's House; Chapter 71. Comparing N Chapter 72. Madame 
Goesler’s Generosity. 


London: Virror & Co., Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 74. 


PALL MALL BUDGET, 
CONTENTS OF No. XXV., MARCH 20, 1869: 


THE 


LEADING ARTICLES, The Political Bearings of the Great 

Indian Legislation. Mutilation Case. 

i i Disco 
Contagious Diseases in Cattle. Thibetan very. 
The Endowed Schools Bill. New ny 
isms. The Albert Memorial. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. - Whalley’s Proposal. 

Mr. Leatham and the Ballot. 
Land Legislation for England. ¥ 
False Weights. Paris Gossip. 
Negro Prospects in the Americas. 
City Men.—IX. The Versatile Man. 
X. The Official Liquidator. Krilof and his — 
Considerations on the Blackburn Elec- | ;; Lady Grace.” 
tion Petition. Mr. Jebb’s Sophocles, 

Small Properties. on 
The Royal Patriotic Fund. New Boo 
The University Boat Race. 


OccASIONAL NOTES. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 
A NEW CHURCH at ST. LEONARD'S.—THE BUILDER 


of this Week contains a View of St. Paul's Church, St. Leonard's, Sussex—The Northern 
Heights of London. with Illustrations—W hat is Classic ?~Educate, but Hightly—How | Keep 
our Houses Clean ?—On Welsh Castles ; and other Papers. 4d. ; or by post, Sd. 


1 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. And all Newsmen. 


PASSAGES from the DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 9s, 

NOW and THEN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the DIARY of a LATE 
PHYSICIAN. 4vo. with numerous Engravings on Wood, cloth, 73. 6d. 
Wiuttiam Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


PoOPruLaR EDITIONS of POLLOK’S COURSE of TIME, 
Cottage Edition, small 8vo. paper cover, ls. 
The Same, cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d. 
Fep. 8vo. elegantly printed, in bevelled cloth boards, handsomely gilt, 6s. 
The Same, plain cloth, 5s. 
Fep. Edition, with Illustrations, plain cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The Same, gilt edges, cloth, 43. 


THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with numerous Engrayings 
on Wood by the best Artists. to. handsomely’ bound in cloth, gilt, 2is, 


(THE NONCONFORMIST. Edited by Epwarp Mratt, M.P. 


THE NONCONFORMIST Newspaper was established in the year 1841, with the primary 
object of enforcing the exclusive obligation of the Me ed Fsindica le in religion, and of 
poe er de a public opinion in favour of the — of all E P disabilities. Its 
moter and Editor has lived to see many of urposes, for +4 omplishment of which he 
has laboured, fully and completely realized. on the Established Chureh itself, the importance 
and necessity of the Mh principle are now in a large degree recognised ; the Free 
Churches are entirely unit testimony against religious inequality; and many of the 
offensive laws ad Leclesiastical matters which once disgraced the Statute-book have been 
or are being repcale 
The question of C ‘hurch Eetablichensate has now become a publicly debated question, to be 
tested in the first instance in the e Irish C ‘Chureh, In the discussion of this great and 
critical question, THE N¢ INCONFORMIST will bring to bear all the power and all the in- 
tellizence which it is possible for a journal in the present day to command. It wil! review, 
week by week, the various aspects of the controversy; and give full intellizence respecting the 
change and growth of opinion in relation to that controversy. It is felt that, at the prcsent time 
especially, this subject should be sdeguately treated. At noperiod has it been more necessary 
that the principles of the Free Churches should be fully ered ca it may be added, at 


no period has it been more necessary that the —_ ~ the Free Churches should give su 
port to their literary and political ones of the is hoped that those who value 
principles and the teaching of THE NONCON ORM Sr will show their interest in the set- 
tlement of this question by aiding to increase the circulation of this journal. 
THE NONCONFORMIST, as is well known, is not a denominational organ. It takes a 
pertitiy independent course in refe to all the E of the day, and 
t is under no control but that of its Editor. Nor rs it by any means en exclusively Ecciesias- 


tical journal. It discusses all the more importan‘ litical questions which the events of the 
week suggest, and in this department of its —. as taken a recognised position among its 
contemporarics. Its Literary Reviews — Brief Notices of a have acquired a high repu- 
tation tor ability, honesty, and impartiality. E Intelligence 
constitute «ne of its leading features, and a careful digest of all the News of the Weeks is given. 
THE NONCONFORMIST is w afternoon, and may be orde 


ofany Newsagent, or supplied direct from “Offieon tothe Publisher. Unstamped, 
price Sd., or 2le. 8d. per annum ; stamped, 6d., or 26s. per um. 


Wiutiam Brackwooo & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


d by Ax: LL, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, Post Office 
ublished by THUR MIA »to whom all 
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March 20, 1869.] 


The Saturday Review. 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By Marrnew 


Browne. 2 vols. with Portrait and numerous Illustrations, 24s, 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of Ferrara: 


a Biography. Illustrated by Rare and Unpublished Documents. By WILLIAM 
GILBERT. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


“A very interesting study of the character of Lucrezia Borgia. Mr. Gilbert's clear and 
unaiiected style is admirably adapted and the cha| which are devoted to 
iucrezia’ 8 life tell its story very weil. ir. Gilbert will succeed in amusing and interesting 

ers may be sately predicted.’ tame Review. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. 
HeEpworrtu Dixon. Dedicated, by Express Permission, to the Queen. Fourth 
Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 


“This charming volume will be the most permanently popular of all Mr. Dixcn’s works. 
Under the treatment of so practised a master of our English tongue, the story of the Tower 
becomes more fascinating than the daintiest of romances.” —Examiner. 


PRINCE CHARLES and the SPANISH 


MARRIAGE: a Chapier of English History, 1617 to 1623. From Un- 
published Documents in the Archives of Simances, Venice, and Brussels. 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT: being 


Cabinet Pictures. By A TEMPLAR. 1 vol. 8vo, 
“ No small measure of commendation is due to the Templar, who writes with a skilful pen, 
and displays such knowlede of political men and cliques. This acceptable book is sure 
in de ne and, for it supelles just such information as general readers like to have about men of 
mark.” —A theneum 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1869. Under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty, Corrected by the 
Nobility, and containing all the New Creations. Thirty-cighth Edition, 
1 vol. with the Arms beautifully engraved, bound, 31s, 6d. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE. By Mrs. 


Durrus Harpy. 3 vols. 


TRIALS of an HEIRESS. By the Hon. Mrs. 


GIFFORD. 3 vols. 
“ Anybody asked to recommend a good novel to a friend may safely recommend this one.” 
Atheneum. 


KITTY. By M. Beraam-Epwarps, Author of 


“ A Winter with the Swallows,” “Dr. Jacob,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ This story is lively and clever, tie scenes of artistic life are amusing, the dialogue is bright 
and sparkling.” — Atheneum, “ Uioroughly good story.”"—Examiner. 


MET A’S FAITH. By the Author of St. Olave’s. 


of * Mcta’s Faith’ has afforded us wholesome pleasure. tale strong 
eutcat y the naturalness and force of its delineations of character.”—A thenaum 


ONLY an EARL. By the Countess Pisant. 


“ There is in this story much that is original, and a good deal that evinces talent.""— Observer. 
ERICK THORBURN. 3 vols. [West week. 


Now ready, New Volume for 1869, with o> Seek | Portrait of Josepa Warrwortn, Esq., C.E. 


HE YEAR BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and ART: 
exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Improvements of the past Year in 
Mechanics and the Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Electricity, Chemistry, Zoology and 
Botany, Gevlogy and Mineralogy, Meteorology and Astronomy, &c. By Joun Tunas, Esq., 
Author of “ Curiosities of Science,’ 


“ A correct exponent of scientific progress...... a record of abiding interest.” 


Mechanics’ Magazine. 
“ Persons who fora annual of important scientific events will find 
their desire in the * Year Book of Facts.’ ”"—Athene 

** For Sets of this valuable ie see Advertisement below. 


London: Locxwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


‘THE YEAR BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and ART.— 
*.* Asan inducement to New Subscribers, Sets of the Work from 1861 to 1869, with an 
pag seat in 1862 (10 Volumes in all, each containing a Steel Portrait), will be supplied for 


London : Lock woop & Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
Just published, in One Volume, 8vo. price 12s, 6d. 


EORGE PETRIE, LL.D. M.R.LA. &c. formerly President 

of the Royal Hibernian Academy; his Life and Labours in Art and 

Archeology. By WILLIAM Srokes, M.D. D.C.L, Physician-in-Ordinary to the 
Queen in Ireland. 

“We rejoice at the appearance of a work career, this book mong tang carefully-written 
which more than any other we have seen | abstracts of his more important archxologi- 
exhibits within a very moderate space a rich | cal works, and & complete list of his writings 
display of the antiquarian and artistic trea- and engraved pictures.""—A thencewm. 
sures in which the Sister Isle so fully abounds. | “It is a perfect treat to follow Dr. Petrie’s 
The lig zht which these throw upon history is | footsteps about that interesting land, and to 
immense.”— British M/cdical Journal. | review his works on round tower, abbey, an 

* Petrie’s fame will doubtless always mainly | castle, under the able guidance of Dr. Stokes. Y 

| 


Test upon his magnificent volume on the Contemporary Review. 
Round Towers, and the early ecclesiastical “ A loving A appreciative memoir.. 
remains in Ireland. But we hardly =m. The archwxologist may learn from Petrie’s 
till we learned it from Dr. Stokes’s book, how example the mode of study....... 

Stokes’s interesting memoir is a valuable 
addition to our lives istinguished Irish- 
men.”’—Notes and Queries, 


varied his studies and attainments were.’ 
Saturday Review. 
“Dr. has performed his biographical 
task with loving care. Apart from Petrie’s 


London : ; Lonamans, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


STEPHEN'S COMMENTARIES. 
Just published, Sixth Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, £4 4s. 
Me. SERJEANT STEPHEN’S NEW COMMENTARIES 


on the of ENGLAND, partly founded on BLACKSTONE. By James 
Srernen, LL.D., of the Middie Temple, Barrister-at-Law, one of the Registrars of the 
Court of Banicraptey, late Professor of English Law at King’s College, London, and formerly 
Poole. 


Recorder of 
London: Borrerwortns,7 Fleet Street, Her Majesty's Law Publishers. 
STEPHEN’S QUESTIONS. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


UESTIONS for LAW STUDENTS on the SIXTH EDI- 
TION of Mr. SERJEANT STEPHEN’S NEW COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of 
ENGLAND. By James Steruen, LL.D., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


London : Borrexworrtns, 7 Fleet Street, Her Majesty’s Law Publishers. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOTICE.—MR. SCOTT RUSSELL’S New 


Work on Technical Education, “SYSTEMATIC TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
for the ENGLISH PEOPLE,” is this day published. Demy 8vo. 14s, At all 
Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


NOTICE.—THE BARONESS BLAZE DE 


BURY’S New Novel, ‘‘ LOVE the me ee is this day published. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. At all the principal Li 


NOTICE.—SHIRLEY BROOKS'S Popular 


Novel, “ASPEN COURT,” is this day published in the Handy-Volume Series. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NOTICE.—“ FOUL PLAY,” by CHARLES 


READE and DION BOUCICAULT, pe “GRIFFITH GAUNT,” by 
CHARLES READE, are this day published, ——s the Uniform Series 
of Charles Reade’s Novels. Illustrated Title and F each 5s, 


NOTICE.—“ HOW to GROW MUSH- 


ROOMS,” by WILLIAM EARLY, Welwyn, is this day published. Fep. 8vo, 1s. 
Also, “‘ NOTES on the ART of GROWING ROSES OUT OF DOORS,” by 
Rev. O. FISHER, 4d. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS IN READING 
AT THE LIBRARIES. 


BREEZIE LANGTON: a Story of ’52 to ’55. 


By HawLey Smart. 3 vols. 
“We the title= pe a decided success. Wad the author of 
unhesitatingly 


ONE FOOT ON S SHORE. By the Author of 


Flirts and Flirts.” 


Langton’ omitted 
Mr. Whyte Melville 


THE RIVALS; or, — and War. By the 


Author of “ Noddebo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 


THE GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. By Miss 


oe Marryat, Author of “Nelly Brooke,” “Love's Conflict,” &c. 
2 voi 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


CONVENT LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


THE SPEECHES of SIR J. D. COLERIDGE, 


H.M. Solicitor-General (Revised and Corrected by Himself), combining all 
that may be considered of importance in the lengthened Examination of 
Witnesses in the case SAURIN v. STARR. 8vo. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 188 FLEET STREET. 


NEW NOVEL. 


LORNA DOONE: a Story of Exmoor. By 


RicHARD DoDDRIDGE BLACKMORE. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. [Now ready. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 188 FLEET STREET. 


BAYARD TAYLOR’S NEW BOOK. 


THE BYWAYS of EUROPE: Visits by 


Unfrequented Routes to Remarkable Places. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s, 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 188 FLEET STREET. 


CHEAP EDITION OF GOUFF£’S GRAND COOKERY BOOK. 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION of the ROYAL 


COOKERY BOOK. By the Brothers Gourrf&. In large type, profusely 
Illustrated, and adapted for Every-day Use, strongly half-bound, "The dap 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 188 FLEET STREET. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

VERY DAY: a Story of Common Life. By the Author of 
“ Ismael and Cassander,” Colour 

“ A tale of unmistakeable power ; itis difficult to analyse the mi _ which it 


leaves........ The interest of the book lies in the crenee lane lights of character wit: 
which it tantalizes us........ This is not ordinary writing. here + = many signs of 4 4 
in this little book.” —/all Mall Gazette. 
Ment stig soem ding this to the dealers in waste paper.” 


GAIUS’ ROMAN LAW, BY TOMKINS AND LEMON. 
Just published, Part I. 8vo. (to be completed in 2 Parts), 25s. 


"THE COMMENTARIES of GAIUS on the ROMAN 
LAW: withan English Translation and Annotations. By Tomxtns, 
M.A., D.C.L., and Wirt1am Groncr Lemon, Esq., LL.B., Lincoln's 


#«@ Part II., when ready, will be deli 1 gratis to Purch 
London: Burreawoarns, 7 Fleet Street, Her Majesty’ 's Law Publishers. 


“ Decided day ' work, nor a story of ‘ common i ‘The inane alit 
the characters is 4 There re is excellent of the 
je are 


result o' p reading, in the work. 

day lite’ there is touch of nature in it h which, d with 
the writing, makes the book a 9 treat_andan a one. 2 the ordinary novel- 
reader it will be ‘ caviare 47 amiet's sense, but to the reader biest with in’ refine- 


men’ nd tholic taste f what is good, it ill be viare * in a better sense. 
‘The freshness of the author le Opinion 
novel by no means dul 
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The Saturday Review. 


[March 20, 1869. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The SIXTH EDITION of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 


FEBRUARY, Edited by JouN MORLEY, is ready, price 2s. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Edited 


by Jous Mortey, The MARCH NUMBER is now ready, price 2s. 


NEW BOOKS. 
MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Library Edition. 
1, SARTOR RESARTUS. With a Portrait, 7s. 6d. (Ready.) 
2. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Vol. I. 9s. (Ready.) 
3. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Vol. II. 93. (T7his day.) 


CHEFS-D’'EUVRE of the INDUSTRIAL 


ARTS. Carefully Edited by W. CHAFFERS, F.S.A. Demy 8vo. beautifully | 


illustrated with 200 Engravings, 16s. (This day. 


OUR LIFE in JAPAN. By R. Mounrenry 


Jepuson and E. PENNELL ELMHIRST, 9th Regiment. Demy 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs by Lord Walter Kerr, aero 
his day. 


This day is published, No. XXI. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for APRIL: an 
Illustrated Monthly. 1s. 
CONTENTS : 
1. GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL. 5. MY GARDEN. 
y the Author of “East Lynne,” 6. WILD DUCK SHOOTING. With Two 


“Round Yorke,” With an Iius- Illustrations. 


7. GOING HOME, 


Chup. 3.—With Lady Kage 8. FAREWELL. 


2, OUR MUSIC HALLS. 9 REARING its 
anche ers uding. 
34 IRN. Chap. 3.— Upstairs and of tone, 
| 4 AUSTIN RIARS. By the Author of Chaps. 29-31. 


seorge Geith of Fenn Court,” &c. 

¢ hap. 1.—A City Interior. 

Exp! Chap. 3.—Yorke’s 


10, LOVE SONNETS. 


ll. PARIS FASIiIONS. With a Coloured 
Plate and several Illustrations. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL; with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, 
Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Saé Francisco from 
Sabaré to the Sea. By Captain Ricnarp I’. Burton, ¥.R.G.S., &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. [Now ready. 


THE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From 


FLOOD, FIELD, and FOREST. By Gzorce 


Roopger. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 8s. 
CONTAINING— 
1. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SALMO SALAR, Esq. 
2. A FOX’S TALE. 
3. BOLSOVER FOREST. 
4. THE BAGMAN. 


THE RUINED CITIES of ZULU-LAND. 


By Colonel WALMSLEY. 2 vols. post 8vo. Illustrated. [This day. 


UNDERGROUND LIFE; or, Miners and 


(This day. 


. tragic, than the story of es career of Edmund 
| chance, so splendid and bewildering a success, A... 


various Published and Original Sources. By F. W. Hawk1xs. 2 vols. Svo. 
[Ready this day. 
“Inall in all] there is nethiag | more melancholy, nothing bed utterly 
jitter and weary a strugzie fura 
da waste of cenius one fortunes so lament- 


| able a tall can hardly be found among all the records of the follies aud sins and misfurtunes 
| of genius.” — Morning Star. 


|THE NIGHT SIDE of LONDON. By J. Ewixe Rircur, 


Author of “ British Senators,” &c. New and enlarged fom. 1 vol. (Just ready. 


MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD. By the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 1 vol. 7s. 6d. (Ready this day. 


: ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By An American. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Mining. Adapted to the Present State of British Mining, and Edited by H. | 


W. BristrowE, F.R.S. Imperial 8vo. with 170 Woodcuts, 16 richly coloured 
Plates, and 14 coloured Maps, Roxburgh binding, 42s. 


ORVAL; or, the Fool of Time. 


Hon. Rogertr Lytron. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 


UNDER EGYPTIAN PALMS. By Howarp 


Hopiey. Crown Svo. Illustrated, 8s. 


FEUDAL CASTLES of FRANCE (Western 


Provinces). By the Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 
price 14s. 


THE GUN, ROD, and SADDLE. By Usique. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GHEEL ; or, the City of the Simple. 


By the 
Author of “‘ Flemish Interiors.” Crown 8vo. 63. 


FROM the LEVANT, the BLACK SEA, and 


the DANUBE. By R. ARTHUR ARNOLD. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 20s. 


FIVE YEARS WITHIN the GOLDEN 


GATE (Francisco). By ISaBELLE Saxon. Post 8vo. 9s. 


LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By 


J. A. Sr. Joun. Second Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. The Works of 


Shakespeare. Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. 9 vols. demy 8vo. £4 4s, 


THE WORKS 


LANDOR. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 


By C.0. Groom Narier. Crown S8vo. with 46 Illustrations, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CHARLIE VILLARS.” 
In a few days, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


HARRY EGERTON ; or, the Younger Son 


of the Period. By G. L. TorrenHAm. 


NEW NOVEL. 

HESTER’S HISTORY. Reprinted from “All the Year 
Round.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. (This day. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY CONSTANT.” 

LAURA'S PRIDE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

NEW NOVEL. 
MEA CULPA. By A. Perrrer. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 

THE FIGHT of FAITH. By Mrs, S.C. Hatt. 2 vols. crown 


NEW NOVEL. 


THE — of ALEC DRUMMOND, of the 17th Lancers. 


By Martin. 3 vols. crown §vo. 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. T. A. TROLLOPE. 
LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Trotnorr. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “SIR HUBERT MARSTON.” 

ON the BRINK. By Sir Francis Vincent. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “EDITH’S MARRIAGE.” 

A THORN in HIS SIDE. By Aryotp Hearn, 


crown 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


By the 


price 12s, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BREAKING a BUTTERFLY. By the 


Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” $ vols. [Next week. 


GIRL HE MARRIED. By James 


Guant, Author of “The Romance of War,” “ First Love and Last Love,” 
3 vols. (Just ready. 


NOTICE.—Next Week will be published the Second Edition of 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Wittram 


Biack, Author of Love, or Marriage.” 3 vols. (Ready this day. 

“A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its skill and power in delineation of 

character.’ *~Saturday Keview. 
“ A very charming book, which may be read more than once. and always with | sleasuee, for 
the refinement of its tone and the sincerity of its workmanship.”— Vall Mall Ga 
‘In Silk Attire’ is thoroughly pleasant and readable, marked by much and ro clever- 

ness.”’— theneenm. 

“ A strange, wild story of our own times, very subtly told.” —Frauminer. 


ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. By G. A. Henry, 


Author of “ The March to Magdala.” 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


A LONDON ROMANCE. By Cuantes H. 


Ross, Author of * The Pretty Widow,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


~ EQUAL to EITHER FORTUNE: a Novel. By the Author of 


of WALTER SAVAGE. 
JOHN IW ILLER: a Romance of the Heart. By D. P. Starkey, 


TOMMY TRY, and What He Did in Science. 


'TOWN-TALK of CLYDA: 


3 vols, , 


| 


“A Man of Mark,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
UNDER LOCK and KEY: a New Novel. By T. W. Sprtemz, 
Author of * Brought to Light,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


D. 1 vol. (Ready this day. 


VARCOE. By the Author of “ Kiddle-a-Wink,” 


“ Mildred’s Wedding,” 3 vols. 


a Novel. By the Author of 


“One Foot in the Grave.” 2 vols. (Ready this day. 


THE DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. By GILBERT, 


Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Dr. Austin’s Guests,” &c, 2 vols. 


BURIED ALONE: a Story. By A New Writer. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


ROBIN GRAY: a New Novel. By Cuantes Gipson, 
Author of “* Dangerous Connexions.” 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


COPIES of PICTURES, ENGLISH and FOREIGN. ANCIENT and MODERN, 
Plain and Coloured, Also, as SCRAPS, SCENERY—LONDON, ENGLISH, 
SCGTTISH, SWISS, and other Foreign Parts. . 


ARCHITECTURE, ENGLISH and FOREIGN. SCULPTURE: The Statuary in 
the VATICAN, &c. MODERN STATUARY by THORVALDSEN, THEED, 
WOOLNER, &c. 


CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS—250,000 always in Stock of noted PUBLIC 
CHARACTERS. 


Many a larger size. 


MARION & CO., 22 AND 23 SOMO SQUARE. 
PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT ON THE Fins? FLOOR. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW WORKS FOR EASTER. 


MR. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


THE IRISH CHURCH. A Corrected Report 


of the Bethe ye Right Hon. W. E. GLapsTone, M.P., delivered in the 
House of Commons on Monday, March 1, 1869. 8vo. 1s. 


MR. RASSAM’S JOURNAL. 


AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE of the 


BRITISH MISSION to THEODORE, KING of ABYSSINIA. With Notices 
of the Countries traversed from Massowah, through the Soodan, and back to 
Annesley Bay, from Magdala. By Honwuzp Rassam, First Assistant 
Political Resident at Aden in charge of the Mission, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps 
and Illustrations. 


LORD CARNARVON. 


REMINISCENCES of ATHENS and _ the 


MOREA : Extracts from a Journal of Travels in Greece during 1839. By the 
late Earl of CARNARVON, Author of “ Portugal and Gallicia.” Edited by the 
Eart. Crown 8vo. with Map. 


THE REV. H. F. TOZER. 


THE HIGHLANDS of TURKEY, including 


Visits to Mounts Ida, Athos, and Olympus, and to the Montenegrins and 
other remote Tribes; with Notes on the Ballads, Tales, and Classical Super- 
stitions of the Modern Greek. By Rev. H. F. Tozer, Exeter Coll. Oxford. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. with Map and Lilustrations. 


PROFESSOR BURROWS. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS. A Series 


of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford, by MontTacu 
Burrows, M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History. Post’ 8vo. 


SIR JAMES CLARK, M.D. 


A MEMOIR of JOHN CONOLLY, M.D. 


Comprising an Account of the Improved Treatment of the Insane in this and 
other Countries. By Sir JAMES CLARK, Bart., M.D. Crown 8vo. with Portrait. 


MR. BICKMORE’S TRAVELS, 1865-6. 


THE ISLANDS of the EAST INDIAN 


ARCHIPELAGO: a Popular Description of their Natural History and Geo- 
graphy, with some Account of Dangers and Adventures among many Tribes. 
By ALbEnrt S. Bickmore, F.R.G.S. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. 


MRS. SOMERVILLE. 


ON MOLECULAR and MICROSCOPIC 


= By Mary SOMERVILLE. 2 vols. post 8vo. with 180 Illustrations, 
price 


THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


A RESIDENCE in BULGARIA; or, Notes 


on the Resources and Administration of Turkey—the Condition and Character, 
Manners, Customs, and Language of the Christian and Mussulman Popula- 
tions, &c. By S. G. B. Sr. and C, A. Brorny. 8vo. 123, 


SIR NEIL CAMPBELL. 


NAPOLEON at FONTAINBLEAU and 


ELBA. A Journal of Occurrences in 1814-15, with Notes of Conversations. 
By Major-General Sir Nem CAMPBELL, C.B., British Commissioner. With a 
Memoir of that Officer. By Rev. A. N. C. MACLACHLAN, M.A. 8vo. witha 
Portrait, 15s. 


DEAN MILMAN, 


ANNALS of ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


By Henry Harr Mitmay, D.D., late Dean of St. Paul's. Second Edition, 
8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 18s, 


DEAN STANLEY. 


THE THREE IRISH CHURCHES: an 
Uistorical Adiress, By A. P, Stastsy, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Second 


IRON AND STEEL. 


THE ELASTICITY, EXTENSIBILITY, and 


STENSILE STRENGTH of IRON and STEEL. By Knut Sryvrrr, Director 
of the Polytechnic School at Stockholm. Translated by C. P. SANDBEKG. 
With a Preface. By Joun Percy, F.R.S, 8vo, with 9 Plans, 


ORIGIN OF SPECIES, 


FACTS and ARGUMENTS for DARWIN. 


By Fritz Mutter. From the German, with Additions by the Author. 
Translated by W. 8S. DALLAs, F.L.S, Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


THE WAR OFFICE, 


THE MILITARY FORCES of the CROWN: 


| 
! 


NEW WORKS. 


ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the 


HUMAN MIND. By James Mm. A New Edition, with Notes by ALEx- 
ANDER Baix, ANDREW FINDLATER, and Gronce Grore. Edited, with 
additional Notes, by Joun Sruarr MILL. 2 vols, 8vo. price 28s. 


A HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS 


from AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. By W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A. 
2 vols. Svo. price 28s. [On Thursday next. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS delivered to the 


University of St. Andrews, March 19,1869. By J. A. Pnovne, M.A., Rector 
of the University. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 


EUROPE in the _ of CALVIN. By J. H. Mente D’Avsienk, D.D. 
Vol. V. 8vo. price 16s. 


COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CON- 


STITUTION. and CHARTERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON. 
By GrorGe Norron. Third Edition, revised, with a copious Index. Svo. 
price 14s. 


THE LIFE of MOTHER MARGARET 


MARY HALLAHAN, 0.S.D. By her Re1iciovs CuILpReN. Edited by the 
Author of “ Christian Schools and Scholars.” 8vo. with Portrait, price 10s, 
[Nearly ready. 


SINGERS and SONGS of the CHURCH; 


being Biographical Sketches of the Hymn-Writers in all the principal Collec 
tious. By Josian MILLER, M.A. New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
few days. 


RELIGIOUS REPUBLICS: Six Essays on 
Congregationalism. S8vo. (On Thursday next. 


1. Congregational Polity, by Wmu1aM | 4. Congregationalism and Zsthetics, by 
FAWcEr?. Tuomas Hanwoop Parrison. 

2. The External Relations of Congre- 
by Tomas | Science, by a 

3. The list Ch ter, by | 6. The Spirit of 5 “es by 
GILBERT HERBERT, LL.B. JAMES ANSTIE, D.A 


HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 


EDWARD III. By Wiu1am Loxeman. With 9 Maps and Plans, 8 Plates, 
and 16 Woodcut Illustrations. 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 


THE TALE of the GREAT PERSIAN 


WAR, from the Histories of Herodotus. By the Rev. Geo. W. Cox, M.A. 
Second Edition, revised. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


TRENCH’S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 


Second Edition, now ready, price 21s. 


THE NORTHERN HEIGHTS of LONDON: 


Historical Associations of Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, and 
Islington. By WILL1AM Howirrr. 


. Square crown 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 21s. 
THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular rp 
tion ef Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Glo 


By Dr. GeoncGe Hartwic. With Maps, Illustrations in Colours, and W 


cuts. 8vo. 21s. 


MATERIALS for a HISTORY of OIL 


PAINTING. By Sir Locke EAsrLakk, sometime President of 
the Royal Academy. Vol. Il. 8vo. l4s. 


HOOKER’S BRITISH FLORA, comprising 


the Flowering Plants and the Ferns. 12mo, with mY Plates, price 14s. ; 4 
coloured, 21s, 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPZDIA of PLANTS, 


Latest Edition, with upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 


and Government. By M. Cope. Vol. I. LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPADIA of GAR- 


CONTENTS : 

Defence of the Realm, and Erection of ; Mutiny Act. 

Fortifications. The _ y in relation to our Represen- 
The Army before the Commonwealth. tative Institutions. 
Establishment of the Militia, Exemption of ey Army from the ordi- 
Army before the Revolution. nary Process of Law. 
Army after the Revolution. Movement and Quartering of Troops. 
Bill of Rights and Act of nen gene Barrack Department. 
Payment of Army by Par! Increase in the Standing Army. 
Military Expenditure, Reserve Forces. 


RICHARD FORD. 


A HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in 


SPAIN. Andalucia, Grenada, Madrid, Ronda, Malaga, &. &. A New 
“Maps and Plans, 


Edition, revised, with all the Railways, Hotels, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. with 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


DENING, Latest Edition, with upwards of 1,000 Woodcuts. Svo, 31s. 6d. 


HORSE and MAN: being Hints to Horsemen. 


By C. 8, Marcu Paituirps, Author of “ Jurisprudence.” Fep. 8yo. 2s. 64. 


THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, 


with the Author’s last Copyright Additions :— 
Shamrock Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 
Ruby Edition, crown 8vo. Portrait, 6s. 
People’s Edition, large type, Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 
Library Edition, Portrait and Vignette, 14s. 
Cabinet Edition, 10 vols. icp. 8vo. 35s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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Kow ready, crown Svo. Us. 


TWILIGHT HOURS. 


A LEGACY OF VERSE, 


By SARAH WILLIAMS (SADIE). 


SPECTATOR, February 27, 1869. 


‘rnere is scarcely one poem in this volume that does not stamp Miss Williams as a poet of 
an order above what it has usually been given to women to attain. Ilad she lived, we cannot 
doubt she might have been known as a poet vastly more powerful and original than Mrs. 
Hemans; one with at least as much originality as Mrs. B: ing, and far less of mannerism. 
o+eeseeeKf we go on extracting all that seems to us the product of true genius in this volume, 
we should print nearly half of it,and we should have to do so merely to show the striking 
variety of mood and poetical conception it contains. Whata range of conception from the 
first fine piece, called * Baal"’—the idea of which is to paint the changing attitude of man 
towards the powers of evil asthe world grows older, and the corresponding change in the voice 
of God as it pleads with man—to the exquisite little children’s poems, such as “ Marjory’s 
Wedding ” and “Crutch the Judge.” which show the divine light playing on children's nature, 
with a spiritual truth, as it seems to us, infinitely superior to the highest touches in Mr, Keble’s 
beautiful Lyra Innocentium.”’ 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, March, 1869. 


In “ Sospiri Volate” Sadie has given us a lyrical drama, very sweet and tender, very deep 
and individual, full of power and pathos, and dominated from first to last by a serene sense of 
the mystery of God’s ways in perfecting love through loss and suffering. In this poem, which 
deserves and claims to be the starting-point in any proper and exhaustive estimate of her 
genius, she has shown as lofty a conception of love in its higher function and aspect as any 
living poet. The following, we think, in their dramatic grasp, their sharpness of characteristic 
feature, and piercing, liquid, birdlike repos of note, distinctly mark the lyrical poet—born, 
not made..........Where a d i tion is so evident as in Sadie, a critic 
cannot hope to justify his own expressions by extract. A unity rises out of the very variety 
and distinctly marked individual conceptions which we detect in every page. Here there is no 
self-repetition, no involved self-contemplation. The book is properly a series of dramatic 
lyrics, and has on it the impress of a true gift. 


NONCONFORMIST, January 27, 1869. 


Rarely have we read a volume of poems with more peculiar interest than this. Our 
curiosity had been awakened, and high expectations aroused, by little poems of Sadie’s which 
appeared in the Magazines; but we conf:ss we were scarcely prepared for the sweetness, the 
lyrical clearness, and thrilling intensity of some of these pieces, still less for the dramatic 
balance and power which characterize the volume as a whole........Though the root of 
Sadie’s genius was essentially lyrical, yet her keen sense of reality, her versatility and power 
of coping with opposing moods, passions, thoughts, desires, and aspirations, combine to give a 
genuine dramatic significance to her poems as they are here collected, the more that they fall 
into groups round common centres, from which they each derive peculiar colour, which they 
mutually catch and communicate to one another in that perpetually fresh charm of changing 
lights and shades characteristic of the work of true genius alone. 


LONDON REVIEW, March 13, 1869. 


‘The volume is one which will not readily be allowed to pass away. It is of the deepest 
possible interest. We have here a rarely beautiful moral nature associated with fine and 
tender genius........It would be very unsatisfactory work to attempt to analyse many of the 
dramatic lyrics—“ Sospiri Volate,’’ for instance—unless we had more space ,and unless too, the 
memory of this “ fair soul” were colder than it can be for a long while yet. We can only 
repeat that this little book is of singular interest and peculiar value. 


GOOD WORDS (on the Death of “ Sadie"). 


Sadie was greatest in the simple lyric, where spontaneous feeling flows on and breaks abruptly 
over sharp points of thought, rising suddenly in the midst of the lyrical current, and imparting 
a deeper tone tothe music as we retire from it. We have deepest glimpses, touches almost 
perfect in truth and delicacy, and melodious turns, inimitable in their individuality and free- 
dom......She had a rare gift in writing for children ; for, while she casts over the most ordi- 
nary things the rippling lights of lambent humour, her keen intellectual perceptions never mar 
her playful simplicity of manner; and though she conveys a moral in these child-poems, she 
never obtrudes it in the least. There is a sense of rattling fun in these rhymes—a gaiety, a 
verbal daintiness, that surprises us......" As a white flower clears when the sun comes out,” 
so it seems to us Sadie grewin grasp and in power of simple utterance as she drew nearer to 
the sun of a new life ; and we find that the peculiar pathetic undernote is subdued and swal- 
lowed up in a full diapason of hope and trust as the two little hymns—“ God's Way” and 
“ With God "—abundantly testify......Sadie now sleeps well ; and her poems, written out of 
her very heart, will be highly valued by her friends, and continue to make music in the 
souls of thousands who never saw her. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH, March 8, 1869. 


This ** Legacy of Verse" is justly entitled to the rare praise due to true poetry. The 
authoress, Sarah Williams, is now no more; but this “ Legacy’ is ample evidence that, 
though her life was not long, it had not been lived in vain......The most remarkable and 
most important portion of the volume is “ Sospiri Volate’’—alternately reflecting the moods 
and the fortunes of Margaret and Gregory, two noble and hapless lovers. It is impossible to 
resist the attraction which the story, as its outlines are discerned through the graceful drapery 
of delicate verse, exerts on the interest and sympathies, while the tone and lesson of the whole 
are in the highest degree pure and lofty. Professor Plumptre has prefixed to the volume a 
short memoir of the authoress, in which fascinating glimpses are given of her inner life. 


STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


Tow ready, crown 


POEMS. 


By MENELLA BUTE SMEDLEY. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE, Mareh 16, 1869. 

Miss Smedley has Lepage a work of such various difficulty, that the meve attempt with 
anything app te pains and faculty would be worthy of special recognition. 
“ Lady Grace" is \iescribed as “a drama in five acts.” It is written throughout in blank 
verse, and the scenes and characters are of the freshest actuality. Why these conditions should 
be so deterring, as they undoubtedly are, it is hard to say. The problem of satisfying them is 
daily solved, with greater or less success, in France, while in England it is practically given up 
on all hands; though the play befere us shows, by the best of all arzuments, that it is not 
insoluble here......** Lady Grace” is a fine play, not merely a play containing fine lines or 
Passages. Its beauties and its faults are d ted with the action and 
the characters; poctical excellences and prosaic possibilities being both resolutely subordinated 

the prime requisite—movement. This one proper artistic impulse makes the piece in- 
teresting. It is made ss > @ finely chosen middle tone of diction, adequate to the 
highest, though not disdainful of , of human experiences. The author ofa — of 
work which is in many ways so wimivebte will not, we hope, stop short at a success w 
any serious qualification, but will follow the bent of a manifest vocation by writing ar 
poetical dramas like, and yet unlike, * Lady Grace.” 


SPECTATOR, February 20, 1969. 

erccccee htful and beautiful........ Lady Grace’’ is a drama scrupulously 
real, and is full of a delicate flavour of poetry. Instead of being just ideal enough to givea 
meretricious glitter to the conventional — of the hour, which is the case with the senti- 
ment of most of our t Dp ting modern life, there is a real poctical heart 
thrown into the meditation of the ph of modern socicty. Itis a pity that while we eee 
on the English stage plenty of plays as true as this to the conventional outside of our 
life, we cannot see any with the same and ennobling spirit of poetry in them. 


true and 


NONCONFORMIST, January 20, 1869. 

Miss Smedley is a genuine poet, and moves along the very edge of that line which closely 
encircles, and here and there breaks, like a narrow tongue,into the verde smalto—the ena- 
melled green— where the first poets walk alone........Her poems are remarkable for stately 
clearness, fresh feeling, dramatic force, and unmistakeable grasp of life........Her genius is 
richly original and self- dependent... stones -In“ Lady Grace,” Miss Smedley has, with fine effect, 
exhibited a i of the fashionable adventurer..... ..-And, with true dramatic sense, she 
defeats his purpose by the Saavemen of Lady Grace Aumerle, a true woman, who knows the 
world and has suffered, and yet keeps her own conscience clear........The fast talk is 
inimitably done; the scene in the smoking-room is something more clever, and with a 
genuine smack of “ life’ in it. 


ENGLISH INDEPENDENT, March 4, 1869. 


Poems of a high order........ There is in reality more truth and fg suggested in this 
exquisite poem than in numbers of more of the probl which it. 
touches, and if it stood alone, would indicate that the authoress possesses no little of the 
poetic gift. The quiet but observant eye, the thoughtful spirit. the power of discerning the 
great interest and wonder to be found In the common things of life around us, the sympathetic 
heart—all are here, and the thoughts thus inspired are set forth in simple flowing verse. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, March, 1869. 


oeeeee.-Of great beauty, the products of a choice and exalted nature, with a true vein of 
inspiration and music. ‘The book is sure to be cherished wherever it is possessed. 


STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL, 


THE CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE. 


Six Monthly Parts are now published of 


GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


The Character and Spirit of this New Magazine may be learned from the 
CONTENTS of PART VI. for APRIL: 

By CHARLES KINGSLEY. THE TRUE FAIRY TALE. 

By bs | Autre of “THE FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY.” A FRENCH TOWN 


By WILLIAM GILBERT. KING GEORGE'S MIDDY. Chapters 13 and 14. 


By . Ae of met HALIFAX." THE DOG WITH A CONSCIENCE . 
HE DOG WITHOUT; aud also DULLY’S PORTRAIT, 


By aunee. KINGSLEY. THE BOY IN GREY. IIL. IV. V. 

By One of the Authors of ** CHILD WORLD.” RATS AND MICE, 

By H. B. TRISTRAM, LL.D. SILK AND SILK WORMS. 

By CHARLES CAMDEN. SHY DICK. 

By GEORGE MACDONALD. AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND. 
By EDWARD HOWE. LOST MAGGIE, 

By ZERO. THE ALOE, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. J 


We ktelieve “ Good Words for the Young” to be the very cheapest magazine that ever was 
— , and we are tempted to add, the very best. ont one alike 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
A most excellent and enticing magazine. 


LONDON REVIEW. 


So bold an experiment of the publishers, so ably supported by the writers and artists, deserves 
a splendid reward. The list of contributors is in itself striking, and great pains are evidently 
taken to secure variety in the matter and the illustrations. It is an instructive circumstance 
that such a magazine could be sent out with certainty of success. 


SPECTATOR. 
> es are first-class, the illustrations are very charming, and the promise given is 
ex 
NONCONFORMIST. 
“Good Words for the Young” is in all respects a marvel. 


STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


This day, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 9 Maps and upwards of 50 Illustrations, 24s. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 


The Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. 
A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


This day, Second Edition, 2 vols. Svo. with Maps and Illustrations, 28s. 


GREATER BRITAIN: 


A Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries (America, 
Australia, India) during 1866-7. 


By C. W. DILKE, M.P. 


“We can say with the utmost confidence that no one will master these volumes without 
coogi himself on much hearty enjoyment, and the acquisition of much sound political 
general knowledge of the newest facts in British history.” — Morning Star. 
“It is seldom we mect with a work so able and sugzestive.”"—Spectator. 
“A most cutertaining and almost fascinating book of travel. Everybody should read it, and 
at once.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ANNALS of OUR TIME: a Diurnal of 


Events, Social and Political, which have Happened in, or had Relation to, 
the Kingdom of Great Britain, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
Opening of the Present Parliament. By Joseru Irvine. half-bound, 
with an Index and Table of Administrations, 18s, (This day. 


“A curious and valuable note-book of events that have happened ‘during the present 
teign.”. Mall Gazette. 


THE HOUSE of COMMONS: Illustrations 


of its History and Practice. A Course of Lectures delivered at Reigate in 
December 1868. By F, D. Patcrave. With Notes and Index, 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. [This day. 


ARTHUR’S SEAT; or, the Church of the 


Banned. By Joun HAMuLToN, M.A., of St. Ernans. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[This day. 


THE HOUSE of AUSTRIA in the THIRTY 


YEARS’ WAR. Two Lectures with Illustrative Notes. By A. W. Warp, 
M.A., Professor of History in Queen's College, Manchester. Extra fep. Svo. 
price "2s, 6d. [Next week, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
BEATRICE, and other Poems. By the Hon. 
“ The slenderness of subject conceded, writing more exquisite it would pet te aye find in 


Ropen Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
For a companion picture nearly as delicious, and perhaps com- 


we should have to go back to Coleridge. Some of the Lyrics—ali of a fia very y fragile, | 


beauty—ure very musical indeed. Few people, students or otherwise, wil remain 
long in doubt that we have among us another young writer of great a and of 
theneum 


“* Beatrice’ ~ in many respects a noble poem; it displays a spl 

a strong definite precision of Lighty-colouted description, which =] not _ been surpassed. 
The most intense and tender feelings are realized, and some of the more exquisite and eva- 
nescent moments of emotion are seized and represented by the poet with ws =f se 

a 

“It is impossible to read the poem through without beinz powerfully moved. There 
passages in it which, ad intensity and tenderness, clear and vivid vision, spontaneous and deli- 
cate sympathy, may be comparcd with the best efforts of our best living writers."’"—Spectator. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


RECENT EXAMPLES OF DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Imperial 4to. half-bound morocco, £3 10s. 


VILLA AND COTTAGE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Select Examples of Country and Suburban Residences recently | 


Erected, with a full Descriptive Notice of each Building. 


Thirty Villas and Cottages, the Works of Nineteen different Architects, 
are Illustrated by lans, Elev ations, and Sections, together with 
occasional Perspective Views and Details. The Buildings 
are fully described, and in nearly every case a 
statement of the actual Cost is given, 


“ This carefully prepared and very useful work deserves warm commendation 
The information as to style, arrangement, and cost, is complete and a wm 


“This is a volume that those about to build villa residences or Fp may 
usefully study. The combined wit of nineteen architects can scarcely fail to furnish 
information that it will be a gain for them to acquire.” —Zuilder. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


DEAN HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY. 


Now ready, Tenth Edition, 1 vol, 8vo. 16s. 


A CHURCH DICTIONARY: a Manual of Reference 
for Clergymen and Students. By WALTER FAnquHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of 
Piaene, and Author of the “Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, “i 

This Work is intended to explain in a popular style the more important 
Doctrines of ‘the Church and the Fundamental Verities of our Religion. 


“A hock which ought to be found on the shelves of every Gersveee. pans 08 | invaluable 
of information on every subject pertaining to Ecclesiology, w. its historical, 
or practical and legal departmen’ 


nts.""—Morning Chronicle. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready, Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE EARLY YEARS 
OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
By Lieutenant-General the Honourable CHARLES GREY. 
With Two Portraits on Steel by WILLIAM HOLL. 


NEW COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF. SNOBS; 


AND 


SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN LONDON. 


Complete in 1 vol. with Illustrations by the Author. 


On Thursday the 25th inst. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; 


TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


THE SECOND FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 


Complete in 1 vol. with Illustrations by the Author. 


On the 25th inst., crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE VICTORIOUS LIFE. 


By the Rev. HENRY T. EDWARDS, B.A. Oxon, 
Vicar of Aberdare. 


Vol. V. crown 8vo. 9s. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


On the 25th inst., post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


WITHIN AN ACE. 


By Mrs. C. JENKIN, 
Author of “‘ Cousin Stella,” “Once and Again,” “ Two French Marriages,” &c. 


Nearly ready, with 5 Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 
Complete in 4 vols. fep. 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 
THE RING AND THE BOOK. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


POETICAL WORKS 


OF 


MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


6 vols. fep. 8vo. each Ss. 


Vor. IL—PAULINE—PARACELSUS— , VoL. IV.—A BLOT IN THE ‘SCUT- 
STRAFFORD. CHEON—COLOMBE’S BIRTH- 
DAY—DRAMATIC ROMANCES. 


Von, II. — SORDELLO — PIPPA Vou. V.—A SOUL'S TRAGEDY — 
P LURIA—CHRISTMAS-EVE AND 
Vor. I1I,—KING VICTOR AND KING EASTER-DAY—MEN AND Wo- 
CHARLES—DRAMATIC LYRICS MEN. 
—THE RETURN OF THE | Vot. VI.—IN A BALCONY—DRAMA- 


TIS PERSONZ. 


DRUSES. 


15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


On Monday next, crown 8vo. with Map, 


REMINISCENCES of ATHENS and the 


MOREA: Extract from a Journal of Travels in Greece in 1839. By the late 
Earl of CARNARVON, Author of “ Portugal and Gallicia.” Edited by his Sox, 
the present Earl. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, | | 
GENERAL FURNISHING TRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER and 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
DISH-COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMP GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELADRA, 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 


BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED HANGINGS, 
BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, &e, 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 


At 39 OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2,3, & 4 NEWMAN STREET; 4, 5, & 6 PERRY’S PLACE, 
‘and 1 NEWMAN YARD, LONDON, Ww. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than Thirty years ago by WILLIAM 
8. BURTON, when Plated by the Patent Process of 
Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparieon the 
very best article next to sterling silver that can be em- 
ployed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 


A small, useful Set, guaranteed of First Quality for 
finish and durability, as follows: 


BEDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
pel ae and guaranteed by WILLIAM 8. 


Shell and 
Thread, 


Old Silver 
Pattern. 
Bead 
Pattern. 
Thread 
Pattern. 


n 


m 


12 Table Forks.... 
12 Table Spoons .. 
12 Dessert Forks .. 


te | Fiddle, or 


| King’s, or 


— 


2 Senos oo 
1 Gravy Spoon .. 
2 Salt 


1 7 of Sugar 
‘ongs ..... 

1 Pair of Fish 
Carvers...... 

1 Butter Knife « 
1 Soup Ladle .... 
1 Sugar Sifter .. 


Total...... 


= 


© asa cosco™ 


clecodD S&S acs 


9 16/111 12 


on article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
to contain the above, and a relative num- 
ber <a Knives, &c., £2 lis. 


A Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern : 
Table and Forks.... per Doz. 
Dessert Spoons and Forks.. 0 1 ” 


Tea and Coffee Scts, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruct and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 


All kinds of Re-plating done by the Patent Process. 


STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES,—Burers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such 
an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
eces, Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery, as cannot 
Be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s, to 
£33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
£5 128. ; ‘Steel Fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich 
ermolu ’ ornaments, from £3 3s. to "gis: Chimney- 
. from £) 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, vom 3s. 3d. 
he set to £4 4s. The Burton and all o ser Patent 
Stoves with radiating hearth-plates. 


I AMPS of ALL SORTS and PAT- 
4 TERNS. — WILLIAM S. BURTON invites 
of this Season's “HOW of LAMPS. ‘The 
col! of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully 
selected at Paris, defies competition. The prices — 
from 7s. to £7 1s. Each Lamp is guaranteed perfec 
th tion, WILLIAM 
BUR’ at the Wholesale 
Whips of all other descrip- 


- 3 Feet | 4 ~~ 5 
For Bepsreaps, WIDE 6 Inches'¢ I Feet. 
Best Straw Paillasses ...... 13 0 150 18 0 
Best French Alva Mattresses 13 0 160 18 0 
Rest Cotton Flock Mattresses 186)1 66 
Wool Mattresses..} 1 00/1 50/1 86 
Brown Wool Mattresses} 1 56/1116/1146 
Best Brown Do., extrathick| 1 86/1160/1190 
Good White Wool 1140/2 70 
Extra Super Do. Do. .. 3 00/3130/4 10 
Good Horse Hair Do. 2 66 
Extra Super Do. ......... 3 10/'3180)4100 
German Spring Hair stufting 76'4150 
Extra Super Do. .......... 00 
French Wool and Hair Mat- 
tress for use over spring.. | 2170/3150|4 40 
Extra Super Do. Do. 
Feather Beds, Poultry, in 
Do. Ta. Grey ‘Goose, in Bor- 
dercd Linen ‘Ticks ...... 3100/5 00/5136 
Do. Do. Best White Do. in 
_ Best Linen..........- 


em ed Pillows, 3s. Ga. to 14s.; Bolsters from 6s, to 


Down Pillows from 10s. 6d, to 178, 64. 
Sheets in 


Blankets, Counterpanes, every variety. 


PURNITU RE, in complete suites for 
a Bedroom, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, 
Polished and Japanned Deal, always on show. These 
are made by WILLIAM 8, BURTON, at his manu- 
factory, 84 Newman Sircet, and every article is 
guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
4s. Set of Five Pieces. 


THE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
\ STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM &. 
BURTON'S. He has EIGHT LARGE ROOMS 
devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass 
Tredsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate 
Bedding and Ped-hangings. Portable Folding Bed- 
steads, from l1s.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with 
dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 14s. 6d.; and 
cots, from 15s. 61.; handsome Ornamental Iron and 
oy Bedsteadls, in great variety, from £2 13s, Gd. to 
20. 


(GASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 

The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
private houses has induced WILLIAM 8S. BURTON to 
collect from the various Manufacturers in Metal and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 
for him; these are ON SHOW over his TWENTY 
LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, 
and purity of taste, an uncqualled assortment. They 
are marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate 
with those which have tended to make his establish- 
ment the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, 
viz. from 12s. 6d. (two-light) to £23. 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest 

and most recherché patterns, are on show at WILLIAM 
8S. BURTON'S Block Tin, 19s. the Set of Six ; clegant 
modern patterns, 3 o5s. Od. to 49s, Gd. the Set ; Britannia 
Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s. to 
£6 8s. the Sct of Five ; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the 
Sct of Four ; ; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells 
od a 12s, to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 80s, ; 


aes, on nickel, full size, £9. 


UTLERY, WARRANTED. — 


| 
Ivory HANDLES, 
Handles 
inch Balance 
| 1801140) 59 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles ...... | 280/210; 80 
4-inch Finest African Ivory 
| 340) 27 190 
Do., 420: 350/136 
Do., Handles, Silv: 550!1450/186 
Nickel Electro-Silver .... 250'190; 76 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern .. | 84 0 | 540/210 

BoNE AND Horn HANDLES, 

KNIVES AND Forks PER Doz. 
White Bone Handles ............; 186/110] 80 
Do., Balance Handles............ 230}170 $§ 
Black Horn-Rimmed Shoulders .. | 180!15 6} 4 
Do., very Strong Riveted Handles | 126] 96; 30 

The Stock in Vish-eatiog Plated Dessert 
Knives Forks, and and Forks 
and Carvers. 


PAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS ut 

WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as 
extent, variety, or novelty. 


New Oval Papier Maché Trays 

per Set of Three .......... from 20s. to 10 guincas. 
Ditto Iran ditto.............. from 10s, om 
Convex-shape ditto .......... from 7s. 


Round and Gothic Waiters and Bread Baskets 
equally low. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 

SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusiv the display 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. 
at once the largest, newest, and most varicd i a 
mitted to the pubijic, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this coun- 
try. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, £3 to 
£5 12s.; Nursery, 15s. to 32s. ; Sponging, 14s. to 32s, ; 
Hip, 14s. to 31s. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Fus- 
Baths. et Ware in great varicty, from 
45s. the Set of Three. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and S. BURTON invites 
inspection of his Steck of these, displayed in two large: 
Show-rooms. Each article is of guarantecd quality, 


and some are objects of pure Vertin the productions of 


the first Manufacturers of 4 rom whom WILLIAM 
8. BURTON imports them di 


from 7s. Gd. to £45. 
Candelabra ....... from 13s. 6d. We 
NZCS from 18s. to £16 16s. 


Lamps, Moderateur from 6s. to £9. 
Pure Colza Oil, 32. 4d. per Gallon, 


waavds ‘MAN 


SWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID souns, 
1 Strect, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Salurday, March 20, 1869, 
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